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N the following ſheets I have 
endeavoured to do juſtice, as far as 
my abilities would permit, to the 
memory of your predeceſlbr, in the 
management of the ſtage; a man 
univerſally acknowledged to haue 
been ſuperior to all competition in 
his profeſſion as an acter, and! 
juſtly eſteemed in his private life a 
ſhining ornament of ſociety, * 
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The propriety of addreflitig Wels , 
volumes to you, II not, 1 believe, 
be conteſted; but, independent of 
your being the immediate ſueceſſor 
of Mr. Garrick, andi a moſt eminent 
writer in dramatic poetry, the au- 
thor of the moſt pleaſing. and ſue- 
| _ ceſsful entertainment of the ſtage 
| which has ever been preſented ; *be- 
| ſides too, your being endowed with 
müany ſhining. qualities and amiable 
virtues, I confeſs I had another 
motive for this dedication; grati- 
tude was my ſtrongeſt incentive to 
it; your kindneſs ſhewn to me at a 
time when I moſt ſtood in need of 
your friendſhip, can never be blotted 
from my remembrance. | 
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his is a ſubject which I could 
wich delight enlarge pppn z but I 
am cpnvinced, from the conſtant 
pleaſure you feel in conferring fa- 
vours, you would rather do a thous 
ſand- generous actions chan be told 
of ong. ai e e eee 211 * 10481 
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F this little book tags by gogd chance 
afford an hour's. amuſement to the gan: 
did reader, he will owe that pleaſure to Dr, 
SAMUEL Jouxson, who has long honour- 
ed me with his friendſhip and patronage. 
He prompted and encouraged me, juſtly 
diffident as I was of my abilities, to write 
The Life of Mr. Gartick ; a work which 
ſhould. comprehend A HisTory or THE 
STAGE, during his adminiſtration of it, 
with characters and anecdotes of other 
actors, his contemporaries. 
Io him I am indebted for the early y Part 
of Mr. Garrick's life. Dr. Johnſon was 
familiarly acquainted with his neareſt rela- 
tions; and often had the pleaſure, as he 
informs us himſelf in his Life of Edmund 
Smith, to meet him at the houſe of their 


common friend, Mr. Walmſley, regiſter 
of Lichfield. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


To the ſame excellent friend I am in- 
debted for ſeveral diverting- anesdotes in 


this narrative; and 1 heartily wiſh T'could 
boaſt of farther aſſi one ſo able 


to ie r 1,7 1 

4 long heed with tbe U, 
an earneſt inclination to excel in the pto- 
feſſion of acting, to which I was for many 
years attiched,) 485464 me an dpflortunity 
to know much of plays and theatrical 
hiſtory. | 
I can truly ſay, that Þ have no where 
willingly miſtepreſented either fact or chu 
Facter. Miſtakes I iy Have fallen inith ; 
but 1 tall not incur the charge g of fatftiota, 
for that implies an intention to deceive. l 

In this Third Edition, I have endeavoured 


to remove ſome miſtaked and! inaccuracies of 
the two former” itapreffions, . IT 
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CHAPTER 1. ee 


Si ame account of. Mr. Gorrict' $ ** — pe" 
_ early acquaintance with Mr, Walmſley and, 
Dr. S. Tobnfon--- His voyage to Liſbon--=, 
Return to England Becomes pupil ta Dr. 
Juobnſon - Sets out in ins with bim LIP! 
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"LE eller has a right 0 be re- 
corded. I ſhall therefore think it 
ſuperfluous to apologize | for writing the 
life of a man who, by an uncommon 4:em- 
lage of private virtues, adorned the highelk 
cfifinetice in a public profeſſion. ; 

Vox. I. B In 


a 
2 THE LIRE OFC 


In a narrative of Mr. Garrick's life will 
unavoidably be inchuded many theatrical 
anecdotes, and a variety of obſervations 


upon {&beral comAins of both ſe res; Who 


diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſuperiority: in 
their profeſſion. Them merits I ſhall endea- 


vour to diſplay, and their characters — | 


to delineate with truth and candour. 
The grandfather of Mr. Garrick was one 
of thoſe unhappy French proteſtants who, 
upon the revocation of the Edict of Nantz, 
ſought for an aſylum in England: 
The father of Mr. Garrick, whoſe 
chriſtian name was Peter, obtained a cap- 
tain's commiſſion in the army, and gene- 
rally reſided at Lichfield. His ſon David 
was born when ' he was on à recruiting 
party in Hereford; and baptized, as appears 


by the regiiter in the church of All Saints 


in that city, February the 28th, 1716. 


His mother s maiden name was Clough, 


daughter to one of the vicars in Lichfield 
cathedral. Captain Garrick was a man of 


an amiable diſpoſition, and much ceſpected 
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for bis affable: denieanvur; and agreeable 
converſation: Mrs. Garrick, though not 
beautiful iu her perſon, was very attractive 
in her manner; her addreſs was polite, and 
her converſation ſprightly and engaging: 
ſhe had the peculiar happineſs, where: ever 
ſhe went, to pleaſe and to entertain. Though 
reſtrained in their circumſtances, captain 
Garrick and his wife were * by the 

beſt families in Lichfield 1 f 
+ Young Garrick: was a moſt forightly ond | 
Fer boy; he engaged the attention of 
every body who knew him. Mr. Walmſley, 
regiſter of the Ecclefiaſtical Court in Lich» 
field, a gentleman much reſpected, of very 
conſiderable fortune, and a friend of captain 
Garrick; took early notice of him; he would 
often unbend himſelf by liſtening to his 
odd: queſtions, and divert himſelf with his 
ſmart repartees and frolickſome actions. 
When young Garrick was about ten years 
of age, he was put under the care of Mt. 
Hunter, maſter of the grammar«ſchodl at 
Lichfield. This gentleman was an odd 
mixture of the pedant and the ſportſman; 
B 2 he 


f g 
4 T HEI LITELE NORA 
he was. a very: ſevere diſciplinarian, ami 
a great ſetter of game. Happy was; the 
boy who could ſlyly inform bis offendeil 
maſter where a covey of partridges was to 
be found ; this notice. was a n pledge 
of his pardon. Bed enit 
David Garrick, PER . for 
not being attached to puerile diverſions, 
which he would always. abandon to give ear 
to ſome matter of entertainment and dif- 
courſe, or to draw the attention of others 
by ſome lively and wild fallies of his own, 
did not apply himſelf. with any afliduity to 
his book. He had conceived a very early 
paſſion for theatrical -repreſentatzon, from 
which nothing could turn him aſide. When 
he was little more than eleven years of age, 
he formed the project of getting a play acted 
by young gentlemen and ladies. After he 
had made ſome trial of his oon and his 
companions abilities, and prevailed upon the 
parents to give their conſent, he pitched 
upon the Recruiting Officer for. the play. 
He aſſembled this little company .in a large 
room, the deſtined place of repreſentation 
: © © | there 
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there we way ſuppoſe dur young Bays dif- 
tributed the ſeveral characters accord Ane "to 
the merits of the perförmers. 14 5 pre- 
vailed on one of his ſiſters to play the part 
of the Chambermaid 3” Serjeatt Kite, a 
character of buſy intrigue and 1 bald hü- 
mour, lie choſe for himſelf. us 55 9 5 97 

Samuel Johnſon, now the firſt nam 
in literature, who- was "then very Ja 
but had given early proofs of uncommon! 
genius, was applied to by the fittle 
manager for a prologue to be ſpoken 
on the occaſion. | Wich this bs ro Mr. 


#$# Ca 7 + 


did not comply, though! willing enough” 5 
oblige his young friend; and ſome old Pro- 
togue was adapted to the peculiar circum- 
ſtance of the time, and, I ſuppoſe, was | 
ſpoken by Serjeant Kite. " a 
The play was acted in a manner fo fir 
above the expectation of the audience, that 
it gave general ſatisfaction, and was much 
applauded. The eaſe, vivacity and humour 
of Kite is ſtill remembered with wan 
at t Lichfield.” " 
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This firſt ſtage. ct agg III 
Re aan, 1723975 114-4 tov bY] 
Not long after, he-was tothe Liſborr 
by an uncle, who was a conſiderable wine 
merchant in that city; but his ſtay there 
was very ſhort, for he returned to Lichfield. 
the year following. It is imagined that tlie 
gay diſpoſition of the young gentleman was 
not very ſuitable to the old man's temper, 
which was, perhaps, too grave and auſtere 
to reliſh the vivacities of his nephew. 
However, during his ſhort ſtay at Liſ- 
bon, young Garrick made himſelf agree- 
able to all who knew him, particularly to 
the Engliſh merchants who reſided there, 
with whom he often dined. Aftet dinner 
they uſually diverted themſelves, by placing 
him upon the table, and calling upon him 
to repeat verſes and. ſpeeches from plays, 
which he did with great readineſs, and much 
to the diverſion of the hearers. Some 
Portugueſe young gentlemen of the higheſt 
rank, who were of his own age, were alſo 
much delighted with his behaviour I 
have heard him ſay, that he had often been 


in 
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D'Averio, who was put to death, about 
twenty years ſince, for « Parr jr _ 
the king of Portugal. 
Our young . | ee to 
England, was: ſent once more te Mr. 
Hunter's ſchool, where, it is certain, he 
did not make a very oonſiderable progreſs 
in learning; his mind was too unſettled, and 
his temper too volatile, to apply eloſely te- 
any particular ſtudy: Several of his father s 
acquaintance, who knew the delight which 
he felt in the entertainments of the Rage, 
oſten treated him with a journey to Len- 
don, that he might feaſt his {pm wy 
playhbuſe;/ {167i 4b 
Mr. Samuel Mae dor the . 
ning of the year 1736, undertook: the in- 
ſtruction of ſome young gentlemen of 
Lichfield in the belles lettres: and David 
Garrick, then turned of -eighteen, became 
one of his ſcholars, or, to ſpeak.more' pro. 
perly, his friend and companion. But 
the maſter; however rich in the ſtates 
2 and Rome, was net better di- 
B 4 7 
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-poſed to teach the precepts of learning with 
that exactneſs which is neceſſary- to furtn 
the claſſical ſcholar, than young Garrick was 
willing to learn them. Dr. Johnſon, in his 
converſation, conveys admirable leſſons of 
inſtruction, and communicates knowledge 
with a profuſion and liberality ꝓeculiar to 
himſelf; but he cannot, perhaps, eaſily de- 
ſcend to the minutiæ * 10 — and 
uninformed minds. Tie 

| Notwithſtanding. the} Srilianey, of his 
parts, the claſſical authors had as yet no 
charms for Mr. Garrick; his thoughts 
were conſtantly employed on the ſtage; 
for even at that time he was very buſy in 
compoſing plays. When his maſter ex- 
pected from him ſome exerciſe or compo- 
ſition upon a theme, he ſhewed him ſeyeral 
ſcenes of a new comedy, which had en- 
groſſed his time; and theſe, he told him, 
were the produce of his third —_— in 
.dramatic poetry. _ | 

After a trial of fix ada, Mr. 2 

— grew tired of teaching the claſſics to 
three or four ſcholars; and he and his 


b 0% $ pupil 
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As this is an incident. in the lives of tv 
very celebrated men, I ſhall endeavour to 
authenticate it by tranſerihinig . two letters 
to Mr. Colſon, a celebrated mathematician 
at Rocheſter, which were; publiſhed origi- 
nally in the Cambridge Chronicle, and 
were communicated to the editors of that 
paper by John Newling, Eſq; who married 
the niece of profeſſor Colſon; both written 
by Mr. Walmſley, a gentleman whom 1 
have loving had ehen to mention. 


To the Rev. M. Coucon, & e. | 


NM dear old friend, , _ Lichbeld, 1737 
AVING not. been in town fince the 
year thirty-one,. you will the leſs 
* wonder. at ſeeing a letter from me; but 
„J have the pleaſure of hearing of you 
** ſometimes in the prints, and am glad to 
* ſee you are daily throwing in your. va» 
« Juable contributions to the republic of 
„letters. 
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But the preſentoccaſipn of my writing 
eis a favour I have t asd of you; "My 
& neighbour Capt. Garrick," Who is an 

© honeſt; valuable man, has a ſon vo is 
* a very ſenſible young man, and ag 
« ſcholar, and whom the captain hopes, in 
* ſome two or three years, he ſhalt ſend 
to the Temple, and breed to the bar; 
but at preſent his pocket will not hold 
* out for ſending him to the univerſity. 
*. have propoſed your taking him, if you 
like well of it, and your boarding bim, 
and inſtructing him in the mathematics, 
* philoſophy, and human learning. He is 
* now nineteen, of ſober and good diſpo- 
* ſition, and is as ingenious and promiſing 
* a young man as ever I knew in my life. 
Few inſtructions on your fide will do; 
© and in the intervals of ſtudy he will be 
* an agreeable companion for you. His 
„father will be glad to pay you whatever 
« you ſhall- require within his reach. I 
« ſhall think myſelf very much "Ogg 
„into the bargain. 5 
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1 [Dear Sir, Lichfield; B Merchi2. 


HAD the hin of your's, and am 
1 extremely obliged to ydu; but cannot 
« ſay J had a greater affedion fot you upon 
<« jt than J had before, being long ſince ſo 
t much endeared to you, as well by an 
* early friendſhip, as by your many excel- 
© lent and valuable qualifications. And 
«< had I a ſon of my own, it would be my 
« ambition, inſtead of ſending him to the 
e univerſity, to 1 of Nane as * 
« young gentleman is. LAS 
He and another i of a mine; 
one Mr. 8. Johnſbn, ſet out this morning 
for London together. Davy Garrick is 
«to be with you early the heut week, and 
« Mr. Johnſon, to try his fate with a tra- 
gedy, and to ſee to get himſelf employed 
e jn (ome tranflation, either from the 
Latin or the French. Johnſon is a very 
* good ſcholar and poet, and I have great 


hopes will turn out a fine tragedy writer. 
6c * 
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If it ſhould any ways lay in your way, 
doubt not but ybu . would'tbe: ready to 
« recommend and aſſiſt your countryman. 
t 8. mn | 
6 ont. Ya IG: th 33> 
ke. appears by theſe letters — Mr. 
— a very particular regard for 
Mr. Johnſon and David Garriok. The 
friends of the latter indeed entertained ſome 
hopes, that if Mr. Walmſley had continued 
4 ſingle man, young Gartick would have 
gained, by his means, a ſettlement for life; 
but his marrying in an advanced. age put an 
=: to theſe expectations. | 
Dr. Johnſon, in his Biographical and 
. Prefaces, a work which can never 
be too much read and admired, has, in the 
life of Edmund Smith, embraced an oppor- 
tunity to ſhew his e to the gy 
of Mr. Walmſley. 11207 , | 
The tragedy mentioned, i in Mr. Walt.” 
ley's letter was Irene, which was afterwards 
ated with applauſe, though not with ſucceſs 
adequate to its merit. | 
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Mr. Garri c $ arrival in 15 — © Death 


of his uncle <= — - He beards with Mr. Colfon--- 
Death of bis father and motley - — . Seriouſly 
reſolved to commence. athor --- Introduced : to 
the playbouſe managers --- Sets out with the 
_ comedians for Tpfwich --- His lac, chert. 


LMOST as ſoon as Mr. Garrick 
arrived in London, he was enteted 

of Lincoln's-Inn, March 9, 17365 büt his 
finances would not enable him to put him- 
felf under the care of Mr. Colſon till the 
death of his uncle, Who, about the year 1737. 
Jeft Portugal, with an intention to ſettle in 
London, in which place he ſoon after fell fick 
and died. Some time before his death, his 
nephew David inſnaated to him, that he 
ought to make him ſome compenſation in 
his will for the diſappointment: which he 
had obliged him tot incur” by a fruitleſs 
voyage to Liſbon. The old gentleman was 
convinced that the remonſtrance was juſt, 
and bequeathed to David a-larger portion 
of his effects than to any of his brother's 
children; 


\ 
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children; for to him he left one thouſand 
pounds, - and [tb the bthers five N 
pounds each. lt ac 

With the Wenns of the one e thouſatl 
pounds Mr. Garrick prudently. embraced 
the means of acquiring uſeful knowledge, 
by the inſtruction of Mr. Colſon. His pro- 
ficiency, however, in mathematics and phi- 
loſophy, was not extenſive ; his mind was 
.theatrically led, and nothing could; divert 
his thoughts from the ſtudy of that to 
which his. genius ſo powerfully prompted 
him. However, in the company of ſo ra- 
tional. a philoſopher as Mr. Colſon, he was 
imperceptibly and gradually improved in 
the talent of thinking and reaſoning; ad 
the example and precepts of ſo wiſe a man 
were not vainly beſtowed on a mind ſo 
acute and rational as that of the young 
boarder. 

His father, Capt. Garick, had r 
years upon half pay; but, with a view. to 
the better ſupport of his family, he had 
embraced an offer to receive the whole 
emoluments of his poſt from a brother 
officer, 
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offiuer, on condition that he ſhauld reſide 
at Gibraltar in his ſtead. Much about the 
time when his ſon David lived with Mr. 
| .Colſon,; the captain returned to England 
from that fortreſs, where he had lived fe> 
vetal years. He purpoſed to ſell his com- 
miſſion, from an affectionate and tender 
mative to procure ſome permanent ſubſiſt- 
enca for a wife and ſeven children; but his 
health was ſo ſhattered, and his conſtitution 
fo entirely broken, that he was not per- 
mitted to accompliſh his purpoſe * iy 
died very ſoon after. mY 

There was not much more 1 the-i in- 
tervention of à year between: the death of 
Mr. Garrick's father and his mother. 

Mr. Garrick now found himſelf free 
*. all reſtraint, and in a ſituation to in- 
dulge himſelf in his darling paſſion for 
acting, from which nothing but his ten- 
derneſs tor ſo. dear a relation as a mother 

had hitherto reſtrained him. 

However, during the ſhort interval be 

tween his mother's death and his com- 
ranging comedian, he engaged ſor ſome 


time 
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time in the wine trede, and was- in- part 
nerſhip- with his brother, Mt. Peter Gar- 
rick ; they Hired" vblts in Durham Vatdi 
for the purpoſe of catrying on the buſineſs: 
The union between the brothers was of nd 
long date; Peter was calm, ſeats; and 
methodical; David was gay, volatile im 
petuous, and, perhaps, not · ſo conftned tõ 
regulatity as his partner could have wiſped⸗ 
To prevent the Ente bance of teat 
daily altercation, by the interpoßtion bf 
friends, the 1 Was — — 
cably. ed ra 

And now Mr. Girtick © gad himſelf 
in earneſt for that employment which: he 
ſo ardently loved, and in which [a 
deſigned he ſhould ſo eminently excel. 
He was frequently in the company o 

the moſt celebrated actors; he gies ir 
introduced to the managers of the theatits, 
and more particularly to Mr. Fleetwood;- 
by the means of Havard and Woodward! 
He tried his talent in the recitation of ſome”. 
particular and favourite - portions of Plays. 
Now and then he indulged himſelf in the 
| practice 
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practice of mimiery, à talent which, hows! 
ever inferior, is never willingly reſigned «4 
him who excels in it: Sometimes he wrote 
critieiſins upoti the action and elocuitot: 
of the players: and publiſhed them in the 
prints. Thiefe ſudden effufons of his mind 
generally vomptehended judicious obſerva 
tions: })nÞ ſhrewd remarks, unmixed with 
that grofs illibetulity which often diſgraces 
the inſtructions of modern ſtage critics: 
Mr. Garrick's: diffidence with-held him 
from trying his ſtrength at firſt upon 
London theatre; he thuught the hazard 
ns too great, and embraced the advantage 
ot tommencing noviciats in! acting with a 
company of players then ready to ſet out 


tor Ipſwich under the direction of Mr. 


William Giffärd and Mrao ohn Punſtall, 
in the ſummet of 1% 
The firſt effort of his theatrical talents 
was exerted in Aboan, in the play of Oroo- 
noko, a part in which his features could 
not eaſily be diſcerned; under the diſguiſe 
of a black countenance, he hoped to eſeape 
being known, ſhould it be his misfortune 
Vor. , C not 
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not to pleaſe. Though Aboan is not a firſt», 
rate character, yet the ſents of pathetic. | 
perſuaſion and affecting diſtreſs, ia which: 
that character is involyed, will always com- 
mand the attention of the audience when 
repreſented. by a judicious actor! 
young player's: applauſe: was equal | 
moſt fanguine deſires. Under the aflumed. 
name of Lyddal, he not only acted a variety 
of characters in plays, particularly Chamont 
in the Orphan, Captain Brazen in the Re- 
eruiting Officer, and Sir Harry Wildair; 
but he kkewiſe attempted the active: feats 
of the Harlequin. In every eſſay he gave 
ſuch delight to the audience, that they 
gratiffed him with conſtant and loud proofs 
of theit approbation. The town of Ipſwich 
will long boaſt of having. firſt ſeen and en- 
£ het aten 9 as um n 
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Cnet, of the Se, ben "Mr. Carrich 
OD * comien bo er. 1.44 JD et * 
124.77 bo ita: i 14d, Ia (O30 35 17 Wa: 
EFORE I introduce our young-adven- 
A Fituber; upon a London: ſtage, it may 
not be improper to review the ſtate of 
a ſuccinct: ted ation of the ſererat actors 
and>cheit merits, who, were in poſſeſſi- 
on of the principal characters / vn he 
ſtood forth W the. Buſſein and 
tg Socks i:2 10 hf e s gy 
FTE enn 
lodged great maſtetrs in the prbfeſſion of 
acting, Booth, Wilkes, and Cibber were 
much inferior to their predeceſſots. The 
actors in tragedy: fell inſinitely ſhort of che 
noble warmth, maſterly elocution, and 
graceful action, of Booth; nor could they 
aſſume the animated ſpirit, elegant addreſs, 
and fine feelings of Wilkes. Cibber, in the 
various extent of his comic exhibitions, 
held no equal; beſides, he was much. cele- 
brated for ſome parts in tragedy; for 
3 Richard 
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Richard the Third, Lago, and Cardinal 


Wolſey. A taſte for Shakeſpeate had, 
indeed, been lately reviyed; by the meu 
ragement of the, maſk diſtinguiſhed perſons 
of both ſexes ; but more eſpecialhy by the 


ladies; 'who formed themſelves into a ſo- 


-ciety;\ under the title of The Shakeſpeare 
Club. They beſpoke; every week, ſome 
favourite play of this great writer; but the 
unequal {kill' of the performers could not 
ſupport the good e and rn f 
the public. 1 349 1 $5; jt 1}-*501-T- 
Mr. Ryan had enjoyed a e 
ſcriptive claim to all the lovers in tragedy, 
and fine gentlemen in comedy, at the the- 
atres in Lincoln's-inn- fields and Covent- 
garden, for near thirty years. 
In a converſation which I had with him 
ſome years before his death, he told me 
that he began the trade of adding when he 
was a boy of about ſixteen or ſeventeen 
years of age; and that one of his firſt parts, 
Which Was ſuddenly put. into his hands, i in 
the abſence of a more experienced player, 
was: Seyton, an old officer in the tragedy 
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vf Macbeth, chan Betterton acted the 
principab character As Betterton had not 
een Ryun before he came on the ſtage; he 
was furpriſed at the git of 3 boy im a large 
full - Bottom wg ſuch as our judges now 
wear on che bench. However, by his looks 
he eneburaged him to go on with what he 
had to ſay and when the ſcene was bver, 
he ommended the young actor, but reproved 
old Downs, the prompter, for ſending a child 
to him inſtead of a man advanced in years. 
The firſt dawn of his good fortune was the 
diſtinction paid him by Mr. Addiſon, who 
ſelected him from tlie tribe of young uctors, 
to play the part of Marcus im Cato. The 
auther and his friend Steel invited him to a 
tavern ſome time before the play was acted, 
and inſtructed him in his part. The old 
gentleman felt an honeſt pteaſure in recol- 
lecting that early mark of favour beſtowed 
on him by men of ſuch eminence.” To ſpeak 
of him with candour as an actor, he cer- 
tainly rendered himſelf very uſeful; by play- 
ing à great variety of characters in tragedy 
a — if we ſhould not rank him 

C 3 amongſt 
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amongſt firſt performers, yet was his metit 
not of the inferior claſs. He is ſaid to hart 

copied Payyell and Wilkes in his moner of 
acting. His Sir Herry; Wildair, i whjch.be 
played often during the life of Wilkes, „fell 
far ſhort of that caſe, elegance, gaiety and 
ſpirit, which the original actor diſplayed to 
great perfection. But his: Oreſtes, which 
I was. well aſſured he copied from Powell, 
the mad ſcene in the laſt act was extremely 
affecting, and approached to the maſterly 
ſtile. He was much celebrated for Iago and 
Edgar. His moſt perfect characters in comedy 
were, Ford in the Merry Wives of Windſor, 
and Moſca in Ben Jonſon's Fox. In his per- 
ſon, Ryan was ſomething above the middle 
ſize; in his action and deportment, rather 
eaſy than graceful; he was often aukward 
in the management of his head, by raifing 
his chin, and ſtretching out his neck ; bis 
voice was very ſtrong, but harſh and diſſo- 
pant. It ha been ſaid, that the wound he 
received in the mouth by a ſtreet - robber 
had occaſioned an alteration 1 in the tone of 
his 
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nis voice p but this is a mere: fable; he 
gained indeed by that actident/ 4 ſear 
which accompanied him to the grave. He 
tock great delight in walking, and by per- 
ſevering in that mn eee 5 
aer to a good old age. n C 

Ryan was a man whoſe NPY Was fer 
, mild and inoffenſive, but, at the 
ſame time, he was brave and inttepid. He 
once unhappily was abliged to give à proof 
of his courage, which ended fatally. In the 
juvenile part of his life, he happened to be 
at a houſe vf entertainment; and as he was 
juſt ſitting down to ſupper, he Was rudely 
and--unprovokedly attacked by a boiſterous 
man, who drew his ſword upon him. Ryan 
was then unarmed, but he parried the thruſt 
with a. plate till he could get to his (word, 
which was then hanging up; as ſoon as he 
reached it, with the firſt lunge he killed his 
adverſary. He was tried for the fact, FO 
5 1 IO 21 

Walker, — Alec, - was 
at this time, by his -irregular' manner of 
Rc reduced to a ſtate of diſtreſs and 
| C4 poverty, 
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poverty, and obliged to Aaift: from uno 
playhouſe to another However; thotvery 
dtegs of his adling were reſpetctable . ber: 
. -- In: thei early partiof-hisclife; uhen he firſt 
appeared at Drury-lane, he was taken no- 
tice of by Booth, who thought him worthy 
.of his countenance and inſtruction. He 
had from nature great advantages of perſon 
and voice. His countenance was manly 
and expreſſive, which: may be ſcen in 
metzotinto of him in the part of Macheath, 
and is very like him. The humour, 
eaſe, and gaiety, he aſſumed in this cha- 
racter, eſtabliſhed his own reputation, and 
was one great ſupport of the Beggar's 
Opera. He knew no more of muſid than 
barely ſinging in tune; but his ſinging 
was ſupported by his inimitabie action, 
by his ; ſpeaking to the eye, not chatm- 
ing the ear. In ſeveral parts of tragedy, 
Walker's look, deportment and action, gave 
a diſtinguiſhed glare to tyrannic rage, and 
uncommon force to the vehemence of 
anger. His Bajazet and Hotſpur have 
ſcarce been rivalled.: In the gay libertine, 
0 7460 either 
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either in comady or tiagedyy heneas. apleoafs 
ing actor; and Polydote in che Opa 
and Bellmoùr immhe Old-Bitchelory” it wu 
doubeful:to-ſaytin-which he excelled mbſt. 
He was the only actor that Fremember 
vrho could giue comſequence to: ſueh under 
parts as Worthy in the Recruiting Officer, 
and Harcourtꝭ in the Country Wife. His 
voice was very ſtrong and pleaſing, till 
he ſpoiled it by internperance,” and the 
abominable practice of drinking between 
the acts of a play. This unhappy man 
died in yo 1 in in Irland, about the 
e 1744. rn Batman nu * 

3 Was INT, a general 
player; and it was with ſorne a · doubt 
whether he acted the beſt or worſt in tragedy 
or comedy; and, though it may ſeem para. 
doxical, yet he certainly was equally well 
and ill in both. For example, in the Ven- 
:tidius of Dryden, in his All for Love; hie 
was a true portrait of the rough, brave, 
old ſoldier; in Tamerlane he was ſolemnbhy 
drowſy in ſpeaking, and ſtruttingly inſig- 
nificant in action. He was a very judicious 
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player in the character of the Suſpicitag 
Huſband, and very difbgiveable; in the 
Lover of the Mifer. | His Hubert in King 
John was as charactariſtically juſt, as his 
King Henty in Richard the Third was 
it doubtful, whether he pleaſed or diſ 
pleaſed moſt. Towards the latter purt i of 
bis life, he was a dealer in coals, and be- 
came andolent in his buſineſs of the: tage. 
He died Auguſt 20, 17 5 j. | 
Milward and Delane were then in the 
zenith of their reputation; they acted heroes 
and lovers with a conſiderable ſhare of ap- 
plauſe at Drury- lane theatre. Milward's per- 
ſon had the advantage of proper heighth, nor 
was he ungraceſul in his deportment. His 
cCountenance was pleaſing and expreſſiva, 
his voice ſtrong and harmonious; but he 
was frequently miſled by his ear, which 
could not often diſtinguiſh noĩſe from 
puſſion, and ranting from ſenſibility. Not 
but that Milward ſometimes gave rational 
pleaſure to the beſt judges, by the juſt 
modulation of his tones, and natural en- 
3 preſſion 
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preſſioſ of the paſnom. Ne was celebrated: 
and / Orooneke ; bbt I think he oxeclied 
moſt in characters where diſtreſs: 18 dignified 
by ſuperiority of rank, is rendered venc- 
rable by age, and where a —— 
ſheds the tear of domeſtio wo). 
Delane perſon and voice A 
adapted: to the parte he -genorally ted : 
Alexander the Groat was his moſt ad mird 
and followed part, and his ſucceſs in 
that character brought him from Good 
man s- fields tothe more critical audience 
of Covent- garden. He had natura requi· 
ſites which, with judgment and aſſiduity, 
would have rendered him a favourite actor 
but his attachment to the bottle prevented 
his riſing to any degree of exoellence. I 
think his chief merit was not generally un- 
derſtood. His addreis and manner were 
eaſy and polite; and be excelled more in 
the well-bred man, in à Bevil in the Cons | 
ſcious Lovers, and a Manly in the Pro- 
voked Huſband, than in thoſe _ which 
an him into notice. 
01 20 He 
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He who underſtood propriety in ſpeaking 
better than any other actor of the time, 


Was Quin. But though i this comedian was 
a very natural reciter of plain and familiar 
dialogue, he was utterly unqualified for 
the ſtriking and vigorous chi 
tragedy; he could neither expreſs the tei. 
der nor violent emotions of the heart; his 
action was generally forced or languid, and 
his movement ponderous and fluggiſn. 
But ĩt muſt be confeſſed that he often gave 
true weight and dignity to ſentiment, by 
à well. regulated tone of voice, judicious 
elocution, and eaſy deportment. His Brutus 
and Cato will be remembered with pleaſure 
by the ſurviving ſpectators of them; when 
their candour would 1 to 3 his 
Lear and Richard. inns H,Nu 
That admirably hands! aQreſs, Mrs. 
Cibber, was then in her progreſs to that 
great reputation which the ſo juſtly merited; 
and afterwards fo happily enjoyed. 
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tent uheim ehen node 
UT; Homnenilidiciles edges 
the ſublime, ind acting; to repreſent the 
lover, the hero and the monaretr;-- the 
follies and abſurdities of life, with all the 
various colours of humour and aſſecta- 
tion, anfing! from characteriſtical -diferi>- 
mination, are more eaſily imitated, and 
more happily attained. The reaſun, 1 
preſume, is obvious; we never ſat an 
Alexander or an Anthony, a. Tamerlant 
or a Cæſar; but 2 Weronghead, n Gripe, 
Marplot, and a ey we convorſe with 
ay day. 30 tür; 11181380 T 
Amidſt * femitiveda! of — 
ators, we had many who excelled in the 
comic vein. Quin, Johnfon, Chapman, 
Macklin, Hippiſley, Woodward, Cibber, 
Neale, Berry, Yates, Taſwell, Harper, 
ps Mrs. Clive, Mrs, Pritchard, .and 
Mrs. + 


Long 


and dignified folly, of blunt and boiſterohs 


no equal. In Falſtaff, Heury che Eighth, 


Dealer, the Double Dealer, the Old Bat- 
Chelor, Apemantus in Timon, Jjuſlite 
Balance in the Recruiting Officer; in all 


| 
| 
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Mrs. Woffmgton and Mrs. Macklinlzumoſt 


of them original in their proper walky Tall 
theſe ſupported the comic muſe with great 


ability. ih ug t ons 
Quin, in characters of ſingulat humdur 


demeanor, of treacherous art, contemptuehs 
pa Sram ary ogy 


Jaques in As vou Like It, the Plain 


theſe, and many other parts, he Was * waſt 


— and pleaſing actor. 


Mr. William Mills, the ſon of Mr. John 
Mills, who in private life was an ornament 
to ſociety, and in his profeſſional character 
very reſpectable, and who died in 17736, 


was an actor as frequently ſeen; though not 
ſo much admired as any of his moſt cele- 


brated cotemporaries. In perſon he was 
tall, large, and aukwardly made, and nei- 
ther in addreſs or manner equal to thoſe 


1 parts in comedy wich he fre- 


quently 
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quently added. However, by A carefal 
aſſiduity, he rendeted his. ſetvices uſeful 
to the managers, and not diſagreeable 
to the public. By conſtantly obſerving 
the excellences of Wilkes, he catehed ſome- 
grace of his exemplat he could not poſſibly 
adopt. However, hy being often ſeen he 
was not diſliked. His gteat induſtry and 
application, | together. with his inoffenſive 
character, which is not unhappily kit, uff 
by the name of Sit Friendly Huff, which, I 
think Paul Whitehead beſtowed on him, 
gained him many friends and no enemies. 
Harry Fielding has with great humour 
as well as pleaſantry, given a bvely picture. 
of this actor in à recommendation of him 
to the town fog a benefit. This part of 
Fielding's writings is not 1 believe amongſt 
the publiſhed. works of that author, and it 
will give the reader ſo — 
I ſhall not deprive him of 3t; :: $2 

Mr. Mills, who from his . 
cetious and good - humoured : diſpoſition, 
retains ſtill the name of Billy Mills amongſt 
| his 
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4 familiars, is a ſtrogg example. 1 
fickleneſs and inconſtaney of fortune, 
hath by flow degrees riſen to the. Mg 
theatrical greatneſs, and 77 as, low degrers; 
tumbled down again. He ſucceeded, 
the graver parts 1 in comedy of Booth, and ta. 
the gayer characters i in Which Wilkes ad. 
ſhined;z and maintained. both Oh: Fam 
ability. 7 


confiderable, where, not to dwell on every. 
particular exoellence, he is thought af all 
others to have made the beſt appearance. 
through a trap- door. For this reaſon. 
thoſe characters which are in ſome part of. 
the play to enter upon the ſtage ee 
moſt generally fell to his lot. ta 
* He was at all times a very faſe-aGorz, 
and as he never ſhocked. you with any, 
abſurdity, ſo he never raiſed horror, terror, 
admiration, or any of thoſe turbulent ſen- 
ſations, to that dangerous height to which 
Mr. Garrick (however good. a man he may. 
otherwiſe be) bath been guilty of carrying, 
them. From, the pinacle of. theatric 
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gtztlels Where ke was once fedted, be 
Fü by degttel fünen “ nbt tough Ble 
own demerit, for he is now as Wr ever 
he was; but the 'grfdtely thidfbrtante inthe 
world; namely, 1 ſucceſcful rivals. Rig 5 
revert of fortune he Huth borne with — 
eonftanicy and cHriftian' "refignation';- he 
Hitt indeed continued honeſt Billy Mills; 
nor have envy, malice, or any other ſpe⸗ 

cies of malighity; been Wi; to burt bis 
natural good diſpoſition.” | 
Indeed His character in ie w 10 
amiable; that if the ladies will patronize one 
of the beſt and kindeſt huſbands; and tlie 
world in genetal will encourage an honeſt, 
good natuted and inoffenfive man, he and 
his little family will owe many a future 
happy hour to the public on Monday next; 
and his benefit, though one of the 1 
will not be one of the leaſt. 
Ben Johnſon excelled rent yoic i b 
name-ſake's '' comedies, then frequently- 
ated. He was, of all comedians, the 
chaſteſt, and the cloſeſt obſerver of nature. 
Johnſon never ſeemed to know that he was 
Tor: 1: D before 
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befors am audience; he drew. his charaRey, 
a8 the paet deſigned 1% Ton ferm lor 
idea of Johnſon, the reader muſt, call; .t9, 
mind the ſimplicity of Weſton "wy However 
Johnſon was, admized in, ſome tragieal 
paris 3 the petulant, intolerant, erucl, yet 
fawning, character of Biſhop Gardiner in 
Henry. the Eighth, Johnſon repreſented 
with critical exactneſs, unmized. with, that 
buffoonery which has ſince been adopted by 
the actors of Gardineg. |/* ont do 
Chapman was much ond. jay n 
in parts of abſurd impudence; of bold im- 
pertinence and pert foppery. He Wes 
celebrated for Braſs in the Confederagy, 
Marplot, and Lucio in Meaſure for, Mes- 
ſure z his dry and voluble expreſſion of 
Touchſtone's ſarcaſtic humour has been 
equalled by nobody but Mr. King. Tho 
Theophilus Cibber had ſome degree of 
merit in a variety of characters, and eſpe- 
cially in briſk. coxcombs; and more particu- 
larly in parts of extravagant humour, ſuch 
as Piſtol in Shakepeare's Henry the Fourth; 
a he . mixed ſo much of. falſe 
| ſpirit 
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tpirit and gi made in his acting that, the' 
he pleaſed the many Rs 
judicious ſpeclatbr. . He- ee 
Neale was u — Ader 
whoſe partieular talent was fuited onty to 
fotne vety peculiar ehatacters, inwhicl he 
was ſure to eee every body elſe. Mr. 
Garrick, | WEken He was under forme” diffs 
eulty how. t diſtribute a part, uſed to fuy, 
„Come, 1 I ve it to Neale for 1 
« am ſure, he Will make mare of it tkaH 
any body can.“ He excelled in Strake- 
ſpeare's Laneelot in the Merchant of Ve- 
nice, Slender in the Merty Wives of 
Windſor, and Sir ow Wee — 
Batchelor. ¹ 

Hippiſley was a eomines of lively 50. 
mour and drell pleaſantry, which he oftert 
puſhed to their full extent; but he would 
generally ſtop ſhort when on the brink of 
exceſs or offence. He inay be rightly termed 
a ſober Shuter, a late acter of great rrierit, 
whole overflow of comic vivacity often 
degenerated into buffoonery. Hippiſley 
bad as powerful an influence over the audi- 
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ence as Ned Shuter af merry memory, hut 
never made ſuch, a wanton, uſe of it , 
his firſt appearance he was always recaiven. 
with a loud: laugh and a;burit, of applenſe, 
Hippilley pleaſed. every body but the atars - 
of his time, Who, with an envious malig- 
nity, wauld often compare the weakeſt; f 
his performances to the beſt of Colley 
Cibber and Ben Johnſon ; men who, in 
ſome; parts, were indiſputably his ſuperiors. 
But no comedian .ever.extelled him in de- 
ſeribing the exceſſes of avarice and amour 
ous dotage. He kept alive an indifferent 
comedy of Durfey, now abſolutely, forgot: 
ten, called The Plotting Siſters, by his 
incomparable. repreſentation of Fumhble u 
ridiculous, old dotard. Corbaccio,, in Jony 
ſon's Volpone, is a ſtrong portrait of, covety 
ouſneſs, a vice which predominates in the 
man when almoſt all, his faculties of body 
and mind are extinguiſhed. Corhaccio 
can neither ſee, nor. hear perfectly. Hip- 
piſley's look told the audience that he was 
a deaf man, for his dim eyes ſeemed to 
enquire out the words which were ſpoken 
| to 
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to hib: In this chatacter it was acknows 
ledged that he excel ſed his great competitor 
Johnſon. Though he was an actor that 
generally indulged to the full his powef᷑ of 
exciting laaghter, yet he could, at times, 
bo as chaſte in his colouring as A critical 
audience could wiſh: * In Fluellen, tlie 
Welch Captain in'Shakeſpeare's' Henry the 
Fifth, he tepreſented the choleric ſpirit 
and minute oddities of the honeſt antient 
Briton, without the leaſt mixture of trick 
or buffoonery. 'Hippifley's Fluellen was 
the brave officer and gallant foldict, — 
with harmleſs peculiarities. * gent 
Taſwell was a man of humour and A 
ſcholar, as original in his acting as in his 
private converfation, which was generally 
ſeaſoned with ſplenetic remarks, and acute 
obſervations upon men and things. He 
was bred at Cambridge. He wrote a 
Poem called the Deviliad, * which was 


__ — 
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, 80 called — enn a juſtice: of peace, em- 
ployed by Fleetwood to check the inſolence of the 
footmen, who claimed a gallery at the Playhouſe for 
their own uſe, | 
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neither deficient in fancy nor humour. Ne 
was a confined actor; but what he did 
generally diſtinguiſhed with marks f al | 
nius. His Polonius wes ſuck as Shakeſpeate 
drew him, a prating, pedantic, buſy, ob- 
ſequious ſtateſman; a fool with a daſi of 
the knave; for the man who is too ready 
to comply with the will of others, cannot 
be honeſt.” In Juſtice Clement; 2 part in 
the Every Man in his Humour of Ben 
Jonſon, he gave the picture of a city ma- 
giſtrate in the days of queen Elizabeth: at 
that time property, humour, pleaſantry, 
hoſpitality, and a knowledge of the law; 
ſeemed to be the neceſſary ingredients to 
form a juſtice of peace. His Dogberry 
was a good picture of ignorant archneſy 
and laughable impertinence. Tafſwell's 
talents would have been loſt to the ſtage, if 
they had not been wo nn — 
Charles Macklin. 

Harper was a luſty fat man, with 4 
countenance expreſſive of much mirth and 
jollity; his voice was ſtrong and muſical, 


well adapted to * parts in ballad 
operas, 
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operas, and farces, - This- acer had the 
honour to be a competitor with Quin in 
Falſtaff; and the erities agreed, that tho 
the latter was more judicious, Harper ex- 
cited more laughter. He Was a jut repre- 
ſentative of our country _ gentlemen, of 
booby - quites, and fox-hunters. The 
brutal and jolly ignorance of his Sir Harry 
Gubbins in the Tender Hirſhand;. afforded 
much ſport ;; and the abſurd humour, auk- 
ward baſhfulnefs, and good-natuted obſti- 
nacy, of Sir Wilful Witwoud in the Way 
of the World, were, in Harper, as divert- 
ing as a merry groupe of ſpectators could 
wiſh. - In the Wives Metamorphoſed, his 
Jobſon the Cobler was an admirable ſecond 
to Mrs, Clive's inimitable. Nell. I muſt 
not forget to relate, that Harper, who was 
a houſekeeper, and a man of very fair cha- 
racter, was taken up by a warrant from a 
juſtice of peace, at the inſtance of . 
Highmore, Eſq; patentee of Drury-lane; 
and ſent to Bridewell, from whence he was 


ſoon after triumphantly delivered by the 
Court of King's Bench. His crime was 
D 4 joining 
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joining che revoltersat>the -Hay>mickey. 
[The reaſon of fixipg bn. Harper as ãnicum 
ſequence of his natural timidity. He die 
in 1742 of a fever on his ſpirits. l ns 
Mr. John Arthur was a very good copier 
of nature in ſome peculiarities of humour. 
His Petiwinkle, in the: Bold Stroke: fat a 
Wife,: was diverting; and his. Don Manuel, 
in She Wou'd and She Wou d nat, critically 
juſt. He was a moſt diverting clown inr all 
the pantomimes of Mr. Rich. This. actor 
had a head. turned to mechanics; and whey 
Paul Whitehead, and Carey the ſurgeon, 
from ſome ridiculous pique, were deter- 
mined to affront the Free Maſons, .. by..a 
mock. proceſſion of. ſtrange: figures: in 
gung-cart, they applied to Arthur to fur- 
niſh. them with an aſs's head, which be 
executed to their ſatisfaction. Arthur was: 
a man of underſtanding and good obſerva: 
tion, but the particularity of his humour 
often led him into whimſical diſtreſſes. 
Mrs. Macklin was a very. natural and 
cloſe repreſenter of ſuch old women as 
were + generally diſtinguiſhed by humour, 
AAA ; petulance, 
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petulance, { avarice;-or folly. She excelled 
particularly im to plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher; Abigail in the Scotnful Eady, 
and the Landlady in the Chances. She 
formed herſelf upon the model of chat 
moſt admirable comic actreſs Mes Willis. 
She was ſo neat her in her playing Mrs. 
Amlet in the Confederacy, in giving the 
true colourings to avarice, impertinenee and 
dotage, that which of them excelled moſt 
was: a matter of ſome doubt to the * beſt 
critics. Mrs. Macklin ſometimes attempted 
parts in high life, and in tragedy, ſuek 
as Lady Townly and Lady Macbeth ; 
but neither her voice, figure, nor manner, 
were adapted to characters of that claſs. 
The reſt of the comie actors, male and 
female, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of 
more at large in the progreſs oſ this na- 
rative. Seer DOZ Eiern 0 nem 
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—HE erde bas ſeen that Mr. Garrick, 

1 took all the neceſſary. ſteps and prey 
cautions, previous to his appearance on, 
London ſtage, to enſure his ſucceſs when 
he ſhould. come forth a candidate for fame, 
He had performed a noviciate at Ipſwieh 
and even before his going to that place, he 
had ſtudied, with great aſſiduity, a variety. 
of parts in the different walks of acting. 
The Clown, the Fop, the Fine Gentlas 
man, the Man of Humour, the Sot, the 
Valet, the Lover, the Hero, nay, the Har- 
lequin, had all been critically examined, 
and often rehearſed and practiſed by him 
in n. After long reflection and much 
| ſerious 
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ſerious weighing” of confequences, he fixed 
upon Richard the Third for his firſt part 
in London! He had often declared he 
would never chuſe 4'chgrater' which was 
not ſuitable to his perſon; for, ſaid he, if 
I ſhould eome forth in a hero; or any. part 
which is generally ated by a tall. fellow, 
I ſhall not be offered a larger ſalary than 
forty ſhillings per week. In this he glanced 
at the folly of thoſe managers who uſed 
to meaſure an actors merit hy. his ſize. 

He could not poſſibly give à ſtronger 
proof of 1 — than nn 
his choice on Richard. The play has al- 
ways been popular, on account of its com- 
prehending ſuch variety of hiſtorieal ant 
domeſtic facts, with ſuch affecting ſcenes of 
exalted miſery and royal diſtreſs. Richard 
was well adapted to his figure; the ſitua- 
tions in which he is placed are diverſified 
bya ſacceffion of paſſion, and dignified by 
variety and ſplendor of action. A ſkilful 
actor cannot wiſh for a fairer field on e 
to diſplay his ann aer 
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On the 19th'-of October, 194t, Da 
— acted Richard the Third;ifor the 
-Grſt time, at the playhouſe in Goodm 
Fields. So many idle perfons,underothe 
title of gentlemen acting for their. dier 
ſion, had expoſed their incapacity at ithat 
theatre, and had ſo often diſappointed the 
audiences, that no very large company w 
brought together to ſee the new pet omen 
However, ſeveral .of his own acquaint» 
ance; many of them perſons of good:judys 
ment, were aſſembled at the uſual hour; 
though wwe may well believe that the great» 
eſt part of the audience was ſtimulated 
rather by curioſity to ſee the event, than 
invited by any hopes * * entertains 
ment. „ 10 
An actor, ww; in the firſt diplay e 
dis talents, undertakes a principal chas 
racter, has generally, amongſt other diff 
culties, the prejudices of the audience to 
ſtruggle with, in favour of an eſtabliſhed 
performer. Here, indeed, they were not 
inſurmountable. Cibber, who bad been 
much admired in Richard, had left the 
ä ſtage. 
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ſtage ! Quin was aft populat player zt but 
his manner 6f heaving up bis words, and 
his: labourei 1 IIS 
| favourite Richard. Olhi tan o ala 
Mr. Garrick's eaſy br familiar, pet 
forcible ſtyle in (ſpeaking: and acting, at 
firſt threw the - orities into ſome heſitation 
concerning the novelty as well as propriety 
of bis manner. They had been long a- 
cuſtomed to an elevation of the voice, wu 
a ſudden mechanical depreſſion af its tones, 
calculated to excite admitation, and to 
intrap ap plauſe. To the juſt modulation 
of the words, and concurring expreſſion of 
the features from the genuine workings of 
nature, they had been ſtrangers, at leaſt 
for ſome time. But after he had gone 
through a variety of ſcenes, in which he 
gave evident proofs of oonſummate art, and 
perfect knowledge of character, their doubts 
were turned into ſur prize and aſtoniſhment, 
from which they relieved themſelves by 
loud and reiterated; applauſa. They were 
more eſpecially charmed, when the actor, 

eller. n thrown aſide the; hypocxite 


and 
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and politie ian afſumed/ the: warfior anch the 
hero. When information was brought 0 
Richard, that the duke of Bochingham 
was taken, Garrick's look and action whew 
he pronounced the words 3 6, 
r eee His heats „ Dat 
„ S8o much for; Buckingham bc! 4121 
were ſo ſignificant and important; fror hi 
viſible en joyment of the incident, (that? {64 
veral loud ſnhouts of approbhation ꝓroclaimed 
the triumph of the actor and ſatisfaction bf 
the audience. The death of Richard ue 
accompanied with the loudeſt gratulations 
ob: applauſe „ ot 
The fame play was acted; ſix of ſeven 
times ſucceſſwely. The receipts of the treꝶ 
fury, which I have before me, amoutitdd, 
in ſeven nights, to no more than 2 161/498 
6d. and this conveys a certain evidence; 
of what uſe the kindneſs, as well as judg- 
ment, of the manager, is to the growing 
fame of an actor. Giffard, to a good u 
derſtanding, joined a ſenſe of honour, with , 
great humanity. He faw Garrick's merit, 
and did all in his power to ſupport it. 
Several 
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Several other pats: among which wire 
Aboan: id Oroonsko. Chamont in the Or- 
phan, Clodio in the Fop's Fortune, Bays 
in the Reheat ſal, ſucceeded Richard; which 

favourite character ſyas ropeatedly called for 
and acted often to crauded: audiences. 
In Bays he introduced an imitation of 
ſeveral celebrated actors, particularly Do- 
lane, Bridgewater, Mills, Hale, and Gif- 
fard. He reproſented- their voice and man- 
ner ſo perfectly, thut the theatre ecchoel 
with repeated ſhouts of applauſe. It mas 
obſerved that ſeveral of the players: enjoyed 
the jeſt very highly, till it became their 
on caſe z they then gave as evident ſigns 
of pleaſure and ſatisfaction. This unjuſti- 
flable method o depteciating the abilities 
of his fellow gomedians, by pointing out 
their peculiarities, he continued two or 
three years and then dropped it as an unſair 
and cruel. practice. It has: been fince re- 
ſumed by ſome actors of great and general 
merit, and by others who have nothing 
elſe to recommend them to public natice. 
| Such 
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gueh was the univorſſl ap proalion AU 
followed: our young Ar, thut therme 
eſtablithed-theatres0f Drury: labe and G 
rent - garden were deſemted Mr Gn 
dre vy after him the inhabitants of the 
polite parts of the to-ẽn ? GO] Sheds 
was full of the ſplendor of St. James un 
Graſvenor-· ſquare; 'theitoaches of the ln 
bility filled up the ſpace from Temple hut 
to Whitechapel. He had ſo perfectiy e 
vinced the public of his ſuperior at 
pliſhments in acting, that not t& udfHHLi᷑ 
him would not only have argued am abſeiice 
of taſte, but the groſſeſt ſtupidity . theſe 
who. had ſeen and been delighted with the 
maſt admired of the old actors, confeſſtd 
that he had excelled the ableſt of: them 
in the variety of his exhibitions, ad 
equalled them all in their moſt applaudedt 
characters. „ n: 

Mr. Pope was perſuaded by lord Orrery- 
to ſee him in the: fixſt dawn of his fame: 
that great man, who had often ſeen and 
admired Betterton; whoſe picture he had 
— and which is now in the poſſeſſion 
of 
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of lord Mansfield, cr was ſtruck with the 
propriety and beauty of Mr. Garrick's 
action: ands las a cbnuineing proof that he 
had a hood opinion of his merit he told 
lord Orrety, chat herkvas afraid the young 
mant would be Polke for he would have 
no competitor... % tc 

Ms. Garrick Doneforth liksa theatrical 
Newton he threwonew light om elbcution 
and action; he baniſhed ranting, bombhüſt, 
and grimace; andi reſtored: nature, | eaſe, 
ſimplicity, and genuine humouurt. 
We muſt not wonder that the comedians 
were the laſt who betame proſelytes to the 
new philoſophy of the theatte: the players, 
from their limited ſtation, and not from 
malignity of temper, are more liable to 
envy. and jealouſy than perſons of moſt 
other ptofeſſions. Eocroachments and al- 
tercations, in a ſmall circle, are as diſugtee- 
able as they are unavoidable. The ſuperior 
merit of one page is often detrimental o 
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E Mr. Pope's father deſigned to haye pred his fon 
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the intereſt of him WhO thinks: himſeif. g 
competitor, The loſs, of parts which [the 
actor has played, and, perhaps „with gp 
ptobation, for a conſiderable. time, is, at- 
tended with loſs of eee e 
tion of income. | 
Quin, who had hitherto Wo clicenied 
the firſt actor in tragedy,, could not FRED 
his uneaſineſs and diſguſt from the 
ſueceſs of Mr. Garriek. After be 
been a ſpectator of his manner in ſome it in 
portant character, which, 1 believe, wh 
Richard the Third, he declared perempto- 
rily, “ That if the young fellow was right, 
he, and the reſt of the players, hag been al 
wrong: and upon being told that Goc. 
man's- fields theatre was crowded ha 
night to ſee the new actor, he ſaid, 
Garrick was a new religion; Wide 
was followed for a time; but they would 
all come to church again. 
Mr. Garrick, who had aquick and happy 
ealont in turning an epigram, gave, this 
ſmart reply to Quin's bon mot; 5 


Pope 
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Pope Quin, who damns all, churches; in APR | 


omplains tbat ber th 
18 * hitheld- e e tie eee. 


And taints the found refigiont of che tage- 
Schiſm, 'hevcries,” has turn 'd the nutian g brain 
But eyes will; open, and (to. church ,ag4in ! VN 
Thou great infallible, forbear to rost, Se ifs 

; Thy bulls and errors a reverd no more; bit 


When doctrines meet with Lak ee 
It is not hereſy, but reſofmation. x 3 
Colley Cibber. from whom more cf 
dour might have been ex pected, after he 
had ſeen Garrick 8 Bays, Which the public 
eſteemed a maſter- piece of comic humour, 

ſaid, Garrick was well enough, but not 
ſuperior to His ſon Theophilus,” WhO 148 
little more to recommend bim i. in the part 
than pertneſs and vivacity. . 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, a celebrated aQrefs, 
who had left the ſtage for more than thirty 
years before Garrick" I firſt appearance, and 
was viſited by many perſons of condition 
and taſte, thought very differently of this 
riſing genius. In a converſation which ſhe 
had with Colley Cibber, who ſpoke of n 
with an affected derogation, ſhe reproved 
E 2 - bis 


\ ' | 
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his malignity, and generonſly faid, 4 Orne, 
come, Cibber, tell me. if there is not ſonges; 
thing like envy, in your charactec of v this 
young gentleman 3 the actor who'pleaſes! 
every body muſt be a man of merit. The 
old man felt the force of this ſenfible te- 
buke g he took a pinch of ſnuff, and frankly 
replied, „Why, faith, Bracey, I believe 
you are right, the young fellow i is clever,” 

Mr. Garrick's weekly income was, at 
firſt, very moderate, not exceedin g fix or 
ſeven pounds. But when it was evident, 
that the great emoluments from the play- 
houſe treaſury, were chiefly, if not entirely, 
owing to his labours, and that the benches 
of the playhouſe were almoſt always empty 
when his name was not ſeen in the play- 
bills, Mr. Giffard very heartily concurred 
with Mr, Garrick and his friends to allow 
him a full moiety of the profits; and in 
this the manager found his advantage, for 
the actor was conſtantly employed in conſe- 
quence of his being perpetually admired. 
To a very long and fatiguing character in 
the play, he would frequently add another 

| | in 
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5$: 
in a face. The diftreſſes which Be raiſed 
in the audience by bis Lear. and Richard, 
he relieved with the roguiſh tricks of the 
Lying Valet, or the” diverting humouts of: 
the Schogi<boy,”) ian T nr FP Aboc * 
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Manages 7 Mues dos, 1 Coin es 
uneaſy at the ſucceſs of Goodman! 5-frelds' 
theatre----Threaten Giffard and Garrick 
with a law ſuit----They are engaged 10 
Fleetwood----Mr. Garrick plays for Mrs, 
Harper at Drury-lane----Goes {0 Dublin. 
Returns to London. 


T will not be thought ſtrange, that the 
patentees of Drury-lane and Covent- 
garden theatres ſhould be alarmed at the 
great deficiency in the receipts of their 
houſes, and at the crowds which conſtantly 
filled the theatre of Goodman's- fields. 
Their well-founded jealouſy of Mr. Gar- 
rick's ſucceſs cauſed them to unite their 
efforts to deſtroy the new-raiſed ſeat of 
theatrical empire. For this purpoſe they 
intended to have recourſe to law: an act of 
parliament, which had paſſed in the 1 ith 
year of his late Majeſty, equally co-operated 
with the deſigns of the managers, and the 
| paſſions 
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tragic caſt, 
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paſſions of Sir John d, one of the 
moſt reſpectable chief magiſtrates of Lon- 
don, who, it ſeems, had reaſons of a private 
nature to incenſe him againſt the n 


of Goodman 'g-fields. 


Thus ſupported, they irma the 
managers of Goodman s- fields, who were 
reduced to the necefiity of 2 a eg 
of compromiſe with them. 

In conſequence of this, Mr. Gartick 
entered into a ſtated agreement with Fleet- 
wood, patentee of Drury-lane, for 'the 
annual income of 5aol. Giffard and his 
wife, ſoon after, made the beſt terms they 
could with the ſame proprietor. F ym. 

But before the ſeafon cloſed, ſome time 
in April, Mr. Gartick generouſly offered 
his ſervice to the widow of Mr. Harper, 


the comedian, who was then lately dead, 


to play for her benefit, in the Orphan. 
Chamont is a part which the principal 
players of that time had affected to flight, 
and ſeemed to conſider as a bully of the 


24 Polydore, 


) 
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Polydore, from the vpitit!: and: gaiety 
which Booth knew how to throw. into 1 
was. eſteemed the Principal charactetl in 
the play. But it was no eaſy matter to 
aſſume the forcible elocution, and graceful 
deportment, of ſo accompliſhed an aiot 
as Booth. And, indeed, ſince his times cho 
man has had the good fortune to impoſe 
ſo happily upon an audience in Polydore. 
Beſides, the more refined and elegant taſte 
of modern ſpectators cannot reliſh the coaiſe 
language and brutal addreſs of à lover 
who, in the midſt of his courtſhip; tells 
the lady, .** That her ſoft . my 
were made for yielding.” i 5 8 
Mr. Garrick ſaw in Chamont theronſl 
ſoldier, the tender-hearted brother; the [pis 
rited young man, highly jealous of his own 
and his ſiſter s honour, He ſaw too the 
ſudden tranſitions from hot impetuous rage 
to the maſt ſedate and temperate calmneſs, 
ariſing from the natural feelings of the heart, 
and depending upon juſt and. intereſting 
ſituations in the drama. His choice was 
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well warranted hy the W e of 


the audience. F off v 20.4 £3008 i 
During the time of n i Good- 
man s- fields, Mr. Garrick brought on the 
ſtage two dramatic pieces; the Lying Valet, 
a farce; and a dramatic ſatire, called Lethe; 
which are {till acted with applauſe. Thi laſt 
was written before he commenced actor. 
Before the end of the winter ſeaſon of 
1742; Mr. Garrick made an agreement with 
Mr. Fleetwood to ſhare the profits/arifing 
from his acting Richard the Third, Bays, 
and King Lear. The fame of our Eng- 
liſh Roſcius was now ſo extended, that 
a deputation was ſent from Ireland to invite 
him to act in Dublin, during the months 
of June, July, and Auguſt, upon very pro- 
fitable conditions; theſe he embraced,” and 
croſſed the ſeas to the metropolis of Ire- 
land, in June 1742, W thr 278 
WP nts, aun 
His ſacceſs at Dublin excieded: all n ima- 
gination, though much was expected from 
him; he was careſſed by all ranks ef peo- 
ple, as a prodigy of theatrical perfection. 
During 
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Buting” the Hotteſt” uys in the year 


the playbouſe was crowded with perſons of 
{ faſhion and rank, Who were never tired 
with ſeeing and applaudin ng the various 
efforts of his {kill KI? 

The exceſſive heats became Prejudicial 
to the frequenters of the theatre; ; "and 


the epidemical diſtemper which ſeized 


and carried off great numbers. wag ; high: 
named the Garrick fever. Satisfied w 15 


the emoluments ariſing from the ſum 


campaign, and delighted with the genere ous 


encouragement and kind countenance which 


the nobility and gentry of Ireland had given 


him, and of which he always ſpoke = 


ſtrongeſt terms of acknowledgement 


| gratitude, he ſet out for London, to renew 
his labours, and to receive the applauſe of 
the moſt critical, as well as moſt candid, 


'14 "ou 4450] 
audience in Europe. 4 
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Mr. Garrich 4215 ng at DR Jane br 
His Abel Drugger compared with Cibber's 
His great attention to propriety of cha- 

naten. His Hamlet e, 


R. Garkk: now conſid himſelf 
1 in a different ſituation from that in 
which he had hitherto been placed. As 
manager and aGor of Goodman's- fields 
playhouſe, he thought himſelf warranted to 
act with ſomewhat leſs caution, and to ven- 
ture at bolder hazards, than when he found 
himſelf ranked as the principal actor in the 
king's theatre of Drury-lane. _ 

Several characters, which he had played 
with applauſe, he now relinquiſhed from 
prudence and judgment ; particularly Clodio 
in the Fop's Fortune, Lord Foppington 
in the Careleſs Huſband, and Fondlewife 
in the Old Batchelor. Perhaps he was 
not entirely pleaſed with his repreſenta- 
tions of thoſe parts; it is ſtill more pro- 

| E 3 bable, 
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bable; that he did not wiſh either 
offend, or riſque a competition with either 

Woodward or Macklin, by acting chirat-. 
ters 20 which they bad a claim; not- nf 
by nn n eee the 
public. DAA AU NE | 09 { 41] A 
He was, PENS by wap "elif le 
more toilſome labours in parts of exeno 
, induced to divert and relax him 
ich ſome low comic parts, and particys! 
hely Abel Dragger in Johafan's Athy 
mift. The younger Cibber had been for 
many years famous for acting Abel; hut 
Cibber was never commetided fer ſtrictiy 
adhering to nature in the drawing of his 
characters. Whether he had acquired _ 
fort of extravagant manner, from his fre 
quently playing ancient Piſtol with ap. 
plauſe; or, whether he imagined that 
every impoſition upon the underſtanding; 
of an audience, which happened to be ap- 
plauded, was juſtifiable, I know not-z but 
he mixed ſo much abſurd grimace and 
ridiculous tricks in playing this part, that 
* the galleries laughed and clapped 
their 
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their hands, the nen 
tots Was diſpleaſe dj. 
Garrick's Abel Drugger was of « different 
ſpecies from Cibbers. The moment he 
came upon the ſtage, he diſcovered ſucht 
auk ward ſimplicity, and his looks fo happily. 
beſpoke the ignorant, ſelfiſh, and abſurd 
tobacco-merchant, that ĩt was a gontoſt not 
laughter or applauſe were loudeſt. Through 
the whole part he ou conf. ore ow 
modeſty, of nature. ä 8 
To venture half pete as N im 
prudent actors have done, o repreſent 4 
variety of characters, was not Ar. Gar- 
rick s pradtice. Ile examiged well his 
ſtrength before ho undertook ay — 
talk. Nes Anh 75 NT 
Hamlet was a Dare: which * 8 ths 
public expected from him. He:had pre- 
pared himſelf for the able diſcharge. of this 
| taſk, by having very carefully acted it in- 
Ireland. I have promiſed to give a: re- 
view of his principal characbers! in Ren: 
place, 
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place, “ and ſhall therefore here only give 
a ſhort draught of dne Hamlet, 


with its effecet e. 040 

When Mr. Garrick firſt ſaw the' ghot 
the: terror-he ſeemed to be impreſſed with, 
was inſtantaneouſly ' communicated to the 
audience; his expoſtulations +with- the 
viſion, though warm and importugate, 
were reſtrained by filial- awe. The pro- 
greis of his impaſſioned ſenſation, till the 
ghoſt beckoned him to retire with him, 
was accompanied with terror and reſpoct. 
His determination to obey the repeated 
invitation of the ghoſt, by action, to with- 
draw, was vehemently reſolute; his fol- 
lowing him awful and tremendous. The 
approbation of the audience, teſtified by 
the loudeſt applauſe, was continued till it 
was interrupted by Hamlet's returning 
with the ghoſt. 


_— —— — 


Dramatic Miſcellanies; or, A Review of the 
Principal Characters of Shakeſpeare, as repreſented 


by Mr. Garrick, and other celebrated Comedians ; 
now preparing for the preſs, | | 


The 


| 


+ , 
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The great excellence of Garrick an Ham- 

let, and, indeed, in all parts which he re- 
preſented, proceeded. from his preſerving 
conſiſtency, of character.. 
Hamlet is diſtinguiſhed through che play 
for his filial piety, Which he manifeſts by 
his exceſſive grief. for the loſs of a father 
whom he loved and venerated. Of this 
characteriſtical ſign, the great actor neyer 
loſt fight. 

The foliloquies of Sbakelßeafe are diſ⸗ 
criminated from thoſe of every other author. 
They conduct the buſineſs of the plot, not 
only with propriety, but vigour, -. They 


unfold the ſprings of action in the perſons 


of the drama, with a warmth and energy 
not to be found in more correct and accu- 

rate writers. 51001 
The ſoliloquies of Hamlet are diſtin- 
guiſhed by peculiar and pathetic feelings of 
the mind; all the varieties of ſentiment, 
impreſſed with paſſion, were delivered by 
Garrick with ſingular exertion. The ſtrong 
intelligence of his eye, the animated ex- 
preſſion of his whole countenance, the flexi- 
bility 
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bility of his voice, and his ſpirited aQtion; 
rivetted the attention of an admiring audi- 
ence. Of all the ſoliloquies in this fad 
vourite play, in the ſpeaking of which, 1 


think, he moſt excelled, and which uf. 
forded him the ampleſt room to diſpla 


his varied excellencies, was that which be 
ſpoke at the end of the e act, begin. 


ning thus 3 
O what a wretch, and peaſant ſlave, am 11 3s 
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Prelude the, i e ie een . 
Drary-lane«»»Flektnboad's and 
condutt- -- Account ,. fats « frvaurits: Auer 
ant and companionsi.-Fuims the theatre, 

0 bus treefurer---» Mr. Garrick au ſeveral 
of thy players, ſeceds from, Drugyalante--. 
Their application to the. lord cbamberlain 
Their petition _rejedied- ---Contef between, 
Gorrick aud Mackliu---Theatrical ſtarm 

| Tancred and Sigiſ imunda-rns Mr. Garrick, 
end Mrs. Cibber, 


2S\ n 


UCH an actor as Garrick, whoſe n ame, 
when announced in the play -bills, 
operated like a charm, and drew multitudes 
to the theatre, of conſequence conſiderably 
augmented the profits of the patentee. * 

Put at the time when, in outward ap- 
pearance, all was gay and ſplendid, and the 
theatre of Drury-lane ſeemed to be'in the 
mot flomiſhing condition; by the ſtrange 
and abſurd conduct of the manager, the 
Vol. I. F whole 
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whole fabric was abſolutely — dot 


certain deſtruction. 914 mito 
Before I relate the inmediate cauiſes 
which brought on a revolt of the prin. 
cipal actors, with Mr. Garrick and Mt. 
Macklin at their head, it will be proper tb 
take a view of the de 8 eee and 
conduct. | Me 3330 
Charles Fleetwood, Eſq; was a gentle- 
man of an antient and reſpectable famih, 
poſſeſſed of a large paternal eſtate. His 
perſon was genteel, and his manner elegant. 
His acquaintance, in the early part of life, 
with certain perſons of rank and diſtine- 
tion, proved fatal to him; they drew him 
into many faſhipnable irregularities and ex- 
ceſſes; they gave him an unlucky and 
extravagant habit for play. Amongſt thoſe 
who are addicted to gaming, there arc 
many young men of family and fortune, 
who are imprudent and undeſigning; they 
generally fall a prey to the artful, the 
avaricious, and fraudulent : the betrayed, 
in their turns, become the betrayers; nor 
from 
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exempted, os 1 GG YAY h, 

With the remains of his et was 
perſuaded, by ſome of his acquaintance, 
to purchaſe the greateſt part o Drury- 
lane patent. He fortunately :bought! iat a 
time when the proprietors, by a run of ill 
ſucceſs, were become weary of their' bar- 
gain, and willing to ſell cheap what they 
had bought at a high price. They! had 
weakly fallen out with the moſt. eſteemed 
of their players, on account of à {mall ad- 
vance in ſalary, wich they had demanded; 
the ſum in diſpute did not, I believe, 
much exceed 400l. per annum. The actors 
revolted; and opened the liitle theatre in 
the e EE 1 ſome an of 
ſucceſs. 1 | 

F en! n 4 thes PRI 
and united the two companies of Prury- 
lane and the Hay-market. When this 
was accompliſhed, he tried all methods 
to ſtrengthen his troop, by gaining iome 
actors of merit from Covent- garden theatre, 
with large and unuſual offers. Mr. Quin 
Tx Was 


income of ol. a ſalary till then, unkngꝶg 


that no actor was, worth more than 300b 
Der amum. Ri le 3506 
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Was. peeſugded to leave his old maſter Righz 
under whoſe theatrical banners be,, hal 


fought twenty years, for the advantagegus 


in any. Engliſh. theatre. This was, indeed, 
to him an annual increaſe. of a20ol. hut it 
muſt be confeſſed that Quin offered to e- 
main in his old ſtation for a leſs ſum tha 
that which Fleetwood offered to give him: 
but Rich refuſed the propoſal, and declared 


For ſome years, by the — advice of 
the principal players, more eſpecially, I be- 
lieve, of Mr. Charles Macklin, who was:the 
only player I ever heard of, that made acting 
a ſcience; and the unremitted labours;.gf 
this actor, Quin, Clive, Pritchard, and ſome 
others, the theatre at Drury-lane was in a 
ſtate of conſiderable credit, and generally 
filled with the choiceſt company. But. it 
was impoſſible to reſtrain ſo irregular, and 
expenſive a man as the, patentee within the 
bounds of. prudence and cconomy.- After 
he had ene been obliged to forſake the 

ſ practice 


. 
— 
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pradtice” 6f high play. and had" Geferted 

Arthut's, ® he was "ſeized with an unac- 
countable 'paſBoh for low diverſion; and 
took à ſtrange delight in the company of 
the tritaneft of the Hüman ſpecies. This 
man of genteel addteſs and polite manners 
conceived a peculiar? fondneſs for the pro- 
feſſors of the att of boxing; his time 
was divided between ſturdy athletics and 
ridiculous buffoons ; between Broughton, 
James, and Taylor, the moſt eminent of our 
boxers, and the tumblers of Sadler s- Wells; 
the heroic combatants' of Hockley in the 
Hole and the Bear- Garden graced the pa- 
tentee's levee almoſt every morning. 

Some time before Mr. Garrick's engage- 
ment with this manager, he had brought 
all the inmates of Sadler's-Wells upon 
his ſtage, and entertained the public with 
fights of tall er and n nit 
rope-dancers. 

Such a ends 6 a theatre was un- 
equal to the taſk of diſplaying to advan- 
tage the talents of a Garrick, or the humour 


_—_—— 
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6f a CV; or; indeed, of fdrnithing can 
rational entertaihment for an' enlightend 
public. The profits which aroſe fröm tlie 
acting of his beſt plays were appropriated 
to Hls favourite amuſèments. The theatre 
was farmed to one Pierſon, his treaſurex; 
who had lent large ſums of money to the 
manager. This fellow conſidered the me- 
fits of the beſt actors in no other view than 
as they contributed to the payment of his 
loan; the juſt and legal demands of the 
actors were treated by him with inſolenee 
and contempt : he was civil to Mr. Gat- 
rick, indeed, becanſe he hoped, by his 
acting, to get back the money he had c—_ 
upon the patent. 

In this diſtracted ſtate of Fleetwbod' 
management, the ill treatment of the 
players ſeemed to call aloud for redreſs. 
Bailiffs were often in poſſeſſion of the 
theatre; and the properties, cloaths, and 
other ſtage ornaments of the comedians, 
were ſometimes ſeized upon by theſe lo 
implements of the law. Many ridicul6us 
conteſts and fooliſh ſquabbles between the 

| actors 
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aQors and tele! Uosgſed harpie es might here 
be recorded for the, ers 8 amuſement; 
I ſhall content myſelf. with relating. one of 
them, The hat of king Richard the 
Third, by being adorned with jewels of 
paſte, feathers, and other ornaments, ſcem- 
ed, to the ſheriff's officers, a prey worthy 
of their ſeizure; but honeſt Davy, Mr. 
Garrick's Welch ſervant, told them, they 
did not know what they were about; ; 
For, look you, ” aid Davy, that hat 

belongs to the king. The fellows i ima- 
gining that what was meant of Richard 
the Third was. ſpoken of George the Se- 
cond, reſigned their prey, though with 
ſome reluctancc. 

Repeated, but ineffectual applications, 
were made to the patentee, for removal 
of grievances, by Garrick, Macklin, Prit- 
chard, and others. It is true, he did not 
treat their remonſtrances with haughtineſs 
as his treaſurer did; he liſtened to their 
addreſſes with great calmneſs, as well as 
affability; he owned the juſtice of cheir 
repreſentations, and the rectitude of their 

| F 4 demands; 
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gewands; he was moſt, heartily ſpray, he 
proteſted, for what Was paſt, and Promiſed 


very ſolemnly to reform, every,” thing that 
was | amiſs. Fleetwood was fo- polige..g 


man, and 3 framed, to deceiye, by: the 
moſt winning and gentle behaviour, always 
aſſuming ſuch an air of candour and ſelf- 
reproach, that it was impoſſible , to, leave 
him in anger., Fair promiſes frequently 
made, and as often broken, will tim 
out the moſt patient tempers; the .clar 


who had no means of ſubſiſtence but their 
weekly i income, were now ſo loud and. ur- 
gent, that it became neceſſary to Io 
about in earneſt for ſome means of lab 
ſtantial redreſs. 

About the end of the ſummer 1711 
the actors found leiſure to digeſt a plan 
for removing the grievances under which 
they had ſo long patiently ſuffered. About 
a dozen of them, the chief of whom. were 
Garrick, Macklin, Havard, Berry, Blakes, 
Mes. Pritchard and Mrs. Clive, with Mills, 
and his wife, entered into an aſſociation, 
to 
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to which others were invited. A formal « 
agreement was fkigned, by which they 
obliged themſelves not to accede to any 
terms which might be propoſed to them 
by the patente, without the conſent of all 
the ſubſcribers. © 

The players were in How Was the lord 
chamberlain would be induced to grant 
them his favour and protection; and, in 
imitation of one of his predeceſſors, the 
witty and benevolent earl of Dorſet, who 
reſcued Betterton, Mrs. Barry, and other 
aggrieved actors, from the tyranny and 
opprefſion of Chriſtopher Rich, the old 
patentee of Drury-lane playhouſe, grant 
them a licence or patent for acting plays 
at the Opera-houſe or elſewhere. They 
drew up a petition, in which they ſtated 
their grievances very exactly, and ſupported 
their claim to redreſs from a variety of facts 
which they offered to prove. | 

The duke of Grafton, who was then 
chamberlain, received the petition | of the 
un with coldneſs; inſtead of examining 

into 


LE 
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into the merits of their complaints, hedel 
fired to know the amauùnt ef theit an 
ſtipends. He Was wach. ſurpriacd toi be 
informed, that à tan could gain, N 
by playing, the yearly ſalary of geol. H 
grace obſerved, that a near relation of His, 
who was then an inferior officer in the 
navy, expoſed his life in behalf of his king 
and country for leſs than half that ſum. 
All attempts to convince the duke that 
juſtice and right were on the ſide of the 
petitioners, were to no purpoſe. my 
It requires but little art of "reaſoning to 
confute the duke's argument: his attempt 
to compare a principal actor's income with 
that of a ſubaltern officer, was very ill 
founded-: every gentleman that would wiſh 
to riſe in the fleet or the army, is obliged 
to go through. the ſeveral - gradations of 
preferment; but the midſhipman arid the 
cadet both hope to riſe to the higheſt office 
which they can poſlibly attain. Beſides, 
genius ſteps beyond the tedious formalities 
of progreflive ſervice. and limited practice. 
Hawke, Howe, and Keppel, were forced 


to 
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to ſetve in the navy ſome time before they 
attained to the rank of lieutenant; Gar- 
rick, Clive, and Cibber, from the firſt trial 
of their abilities, ou unn 
pliſhed comedians: ©; 

But I have redſors to radi aha the 
chamberlain had concieved a prejudice 
apainſt the petition of the players from the 
behaviour of Colley Cibber, 'who'had ſome 
years before made a like effort to obtain 
a patent; and the glaring injuſtice of the 
old man's requeſt had, perhaps, too much 
weight with the chamberlain e an oc- 
caſion very diſſimilar. 

In 1733, Colley Cibber ſold his ſhare 
in the patent of Drury-lane theatre to John 
Highmore, Eſq; for a very confiderable ſum 
of money.* Cibber, a few months, or, 2 2 


— 3 n tithe. CASAS LESS 11 * # 


This gentleman, to gain a trifling wager at a 
coffee-houſe, had expoſed himſelf on Drury-lane 
ſtage, in the part of Lothario. The patience of tho 
audience, and the flattery of his friends, induced him 
to venture once more on a theatre, in the part of 
Torriſmond, in the Spaniſh Friar--yery much to his 
diſreputation. 


5 
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haps, . weeks, after he Hat ſigned and Med 
with Mr. Highmore, from the ſole pratetes 
of Theophilus Cibber not being rewardat 
according to his merit by the purchafer tf 
the patent; ſolicited the duke of Griftorf 
for a new grant in behalf of his ſon.” Thie 
injury intended to Highmore by this e 
patent appeared ſo flagrant in the eyes of 
the chamberlain, who before had always 
looked upon Colley in a favourable! — 
that he rejected his petition ww fron 
marks of diſapprobation. ' ; 
Whilſt the players were buſy in til 5 
friends to their cauſe, and to promote th 
ſucceſs with the lord chamberlain, the 
patentee was not idle; he endeavoured to 
raiſe recruits amongſt all the itineralt 
actors in England. Before they proceeded 
to greater hoſtilities, each party ſtrove to 
juſtify their cauſe by appealing to "the 
public from the preſs. Paul Whitchead, 
it is ſaid, drew his pen for the manager; ; 
and William Guthrie, the hiſtorian, was 


the champion for Mr. Garrick and his 
Party. 


Towards 
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Towards the middle of September, the 
manager was determined to open his the- 
atre; but, on muſtering his forces, he 
found himſelf. fo weak,.that he could ſcarce 
act any play whatever. But upon being 
joined by Mrs. Bennet, an uſeful actreſs, 
whom he ſuſpected to he gone ouer to the 
revolters, and by the aſſiſtance of ſome 
new-raiſed forces, he announced in his play- 
bills the Conſcious Lovers, for September 
the aoth, the uſual time of beginning ta act 
plays in the metro polis. 

The compaſſion of the nublici the ef- 
forts. of friends, and motives. of curioſitys, 
concurred to bring together a pretty full 
audience; and the play, though but tole- 
rably adted, paſſed with applauſe. The 
conteſt between the manager and the fe- 
ceders became ſoon very unequal. The 
latter found all applications for a new 
patent ineffectual. There was now no 
remedy left, but to agree with the ma- 
nager upon the. beſt terms that could be 
obtained. The matter ended, as it inight 

| hare 
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have been foreſeen, from the moment he 
chamberlain turned his back / upowathe 
players. Some of the principal actors, and 
ſuch as were abſolutely neceſſary tai the 
conducting of the theatrical machine: π¼ ie 
admitted to favour upon reaſonable: terms, 
and were allowed the ſame annual ſtipends 
which they enjoyed befate the ſeceſſiamz 
others of leſs mee were abridgedcuf 
half their incom. i 

The manager <ſcribed this revolt of the 
players principally . to Mr. Macklin ;: and 
him he determined to puniſh for his ingra- 
titude, for ſuch he termed, his conduct in 
this tranſaction. To the reſt, upon the 
terms I have related, he: was reconciled:; 
but eternal baniſhment from his theatre 
was the doom which he pronounced on the 
man who had been once his favourite ad- 


viſer, and his boſom friend. Macklin faw 
all the inconvenience which he mult. feel 
from this ſentence of his quondam patran 
being put into execution. He had no in- 
.clination to become the ſcape-goat in 
£ this 
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this buſineſs ; and be: urged; Mn.-Gerriek: | 
to perfect the artieles bf their «agreement; 
by which it -was cpvenanted, thet neither 
of the contracting parties ſnould accom» 
modate matters with the patontee without 
bo comprehenſion of the other. 

Mr. Garrick could not but acknowledge 
the juſtice: of Macklin's plea ; he declared 


nager continued obſtinate in his reſolution 
to exclude Mr. Macklin,. it could not rea- 
ſonably be expected that he ſhould, by an 
obſtinate perſeverance in à deſperate con- 
teſt, greatly injure his on fortune, and 
abſolutely be the means of ſtarving eight 
or ten people, whoſe fate depended on his 
accommodating: the diſpute with Fleet- 
wood. He offered Mr. Macklin a ſum to 
be paid weekly out of his on income, for 
a certain time, till the manager could be 
brought into better temper, or he ſhould 
have it in his power to provide for himſelf, 
in a manner ſuitable to his rank in the 

theatte. 
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theatre. "He dbeaiied" protuite d. WH 
Rich'to give Mis. MadKfin's weekly try 
of zl. "Theſe propofals were fire = 
rejected by Macktin,” who perfifled in hy 
claim of Mr. Garrick's abſotutely ful mne 
the tenour of their compact. * 5 
Mr. Garrick, notwithſtanding e Pere. 
ſeverance of Macklin, accepted! Fleet Tb 
propoſals ; and entered into coveriant wi if 
him, for that ſeaſon, at a very conſidera rabl le. 
income, I believe 6 or 70ol. ks 5 * m ; 
Mr. Garrick's appearance i in "the 15 o, | 
Bays in the Rehearſal was previouſly YA C1 
nounced in the play-bills and the _ 
papers. In the mean time both parties 
prepared for war; the c one to aſſault with 
vehemence, the other td repel with Yio-. 
lence. A large party, with Dr. Barron bf st. 
their head, eſpouſed the cauſe of Macklin - 
their reaſons for ſo doing were certainly very. 
ſpecioùs; they ſaid, it was not only a great 
hardſhip, but an act of injuſtice, to deprive. 
ſo valuable an actor as Macklin of the 
means of f ſupporting himſelf and family, for, 


a matter 


they ſomuch approved; one too, who, by his 
excellent leſſons, was | continually increafing 
the number of good comedlians thaty in 
a general act of indemnity, be alone ſhould 
be exempted, was a matter of peeviſh ma- 
levoſence in the patentee, in which he 
ought not 'to be indulged, 1 Pens were 
drawn now; as before, in ſupport of the 
two parties. A pamphlet was publiſhed 
in behalf of Mr. Macklin, which has been 
aſcribed to Corbyn Morris: it· was allowed, 
by the anſweter, to be well written, and 
to contaih in it a great charm of words. 
I have authority to ſay that Mr. Morris 
was not the author of that pamphlet, 
which; indeed, is well written, but its 
merit conſiſts in the cloſeneſs of reaſoning. 
from authenticity of facts; and it may, 
perhaps, with more truth, be attributed to 
Mr. Macklin bimſelf, who likewiſe ad- £ 
dreſſed the public in a very ſhoxt and 
judicious appeal, which was diſtributed to 
the ſpectators of the Rehearſal: in this 
Vor. I. G he 
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be endeayoured 39, invalidate. Mr,, Fleetn 
woed's . acculation of ingratitudes,, Me, 
Guthrie offered - himſelf again to be. 
advocate on the other. ſide. 0 15 u 
wha truſted more to the arm of. a ang 
ine ahleſt defence of the greateſt , Writen 
was now determined 0 try the confage of 
bis friends of Hockley, in the Hole, Ide; 
and their aſſociates, were diſtributed ig 
great plenty i in the pit and eier, Ko. 
with ſticks and bludgeong, with. poſitive 
orders from their commapding officen. R 
check the zeal. of Macklin's friends by 
weightieſt arguments in their power, WWI 
the curtain drew up, the Playhouſe ſhow 
mare. like a bear-garden th an, a, theatr 
royal. The ſea ig a ſtorm, ſeemed net mor 
terrible and boiſterous than the lloyd ang 
various noiſes which iſſued iro the pit 
galleries, and boxes. F s $8 
As ſoon as Mr. . enteral. he 
bowed very low ſeyeral times, and, with 
the moſt ſubmiſſive action, entreated to 
be heard. He was ſaluted with loud hiſs 


and continual cries of © Off! of 1. off!“ 
Peas 


— 
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peas werd throwh upon the ſtage, to to 
render walking on it. n en and an- 
bus. 7 of 35 119 Ws 4 
The contending Parties bie as wo 
to annoy one another, as the mob do at 
elections, ho eſpouſe the cauſtof different 
candidates. During the firſt nighit of this 
ſtruggle for victory, nothing was heard but 
hifſes, groans, oat- calls, and all manner of 
uncommon and outtageous clambour and 
uproar. All Mr. Garrick's attempt 10 
pacify them were rejected wich outtage.”” : 
This theatrical tempeſt laſtet two nights. 
The obſtinacy of the manager at" length 
prevailed; the ardour of Macklin's party 
began to relax; the univerſal inelination 
to ſee Mr. Garrick aQ; | got the aſcendant 
over al! oppoſition, aid put a period to the 
diſtutbance. The trouble and anxiety 
which Garrick brought - upon bhimfelſ, 
during this diſagresable conteſt, procoeded 
from à conduct Which, in 4 greater ur 15 5 
degree, purſued him through life ; the pres 
cipitancy of his temper often hurried him 
into engagements, which he either could, 
G 2 or 
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r would not, and, indeed, ſo mmi 
ought not, to fulfil. ig as _ Ub ici i119hag: 
I believe it was during this 'wintessaf 
1743s that Mr. Garrick, became acquaihted 
with Mr. Pitt, afterwards earl of, Chatham 
and George lord Lyttleton, WhO continued 
ever after to treat him as their friend and 
companion. The firſt addreſſed him im 
poetical epiſtle, quoted in the Appendiuitb 
this narrative; the other paid him 
elegant and uſt compliments upon bis act 
ing. in his Dialogues of the Dead. Nog; 
Theſe great perſons had taken upon 
themſelyes the patronage of 'Thomipſad's 
Tanered and Sigiſmunda; under their di- 
rection and influence it was acted at Drum 
lane. The parts were diſpoſed of te;great 
advantage, to Garrick, Sheridan, Delane, 
Mrs. Cibber, and Miſs Budgell, the natutal 
daughter of the famous Euſtace Budgell, 
who, about 43 years ſince, threw:hin@lf 
into the Thames. This unhappy man hal 
endeavoured, it is ſaid, to prevail on his 
daughter to go in the boat with him, dhe 
_ on which he was drowned. Miß 
— Budgell 
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Budgell was of very low ſtature ; but her 
underſtanding was good, her ear critically 
nice, and her voice muſica] ;* ſhe ſpoke 
with ptopriety and ſenſibility. Als! died 
about 25 years'finoo-at Bag. 
The two great ſtateſmen, b and Liyh- 
tleton; attended the vehearſal of Tanred 
and Sigiſmunda with' great afſiduity;, they 
had a ſincere value for the amiable author. 
Their inſtructions were heard by the players 
with great reſpect, and embraced with im- 
plicit confidence. The play was well acted 
in all its parts; but its ſueceſs depended 
chiefly upon the two principal characters, 
acted by Mr. Garrick and Mrs. Cibber, 
who were formed by nature for the illuſ- 
tration of each others talents. In their 
perſons they were both ſomewhat below 
the middle ſire: he wäs, though fort, 
welb made; ſhe, though im her for nôt 
graceful, and ſcarcely genteel, asg by:the 
elegance of her manner and fymfrietry df 
her features; rendered very uttrackive: Fom 
ſimilarity of complexion, fizg and counte- 
nance, they could have beef eafily ſuppoſed 
G3 to 
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to be brother and fiſter ; but in the powee. 
ful expreſſion bf the pics, they ill 
approached to à Hearer reſsmblanee. He 
was maſter of all the paſſtms, but made 
particularly happy in the exhibition ofrpurk 
-where anger, reſentment, diſdainf Hhdfror, 
deſpair, and madneſs, predorninatedl / In 
love, grief, and tenderneſs,” ſhe great er- 
celled all competitors; and was alſo untl 
valled in the möôre ardent emotion of 
jealous love and frantic rage, which ſne 
expreſſed with a degree of ſenſibility. in 
voice, look, and action, that never failed 
to draw tears from the moſt-unfeelings! 
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Flrtunni fel” the rimaining 2 of bis 
patent; hith ir parebaſed by t tw) banters 
Mr. Jamts Eacyradmitted a third ſhaver=- 
Mr. Gurriebs fecond voyage to: Dub 
Mr., Sberidanr facceſs in atting---<H 
obliges Quin to leave  Dublin-1-- Meſſrs. 
| Sheridan” and Garriti joint munager 
. Their © ſuctefs»-<My: © Barry s firft- ating, 
and reception from the aadience--<Mr."Gay- 
rick returns to England: Plays at Mr. 
_ . Rich's" theatre, and — the profits with 
the E | 


N the year 194 5 Mt. Puedes grew 
tired with a mannet of living which 
brought with it nothing but continual vex- 
ation and anxiety. Perpetually harraſſed 
with the importunate claims of a hundred 
creditors, he ſuffered the painful ſenſation 
of being obliged to make his houſe a place 
of confinement. He was at laſt prevailed 
upon to advertiſe the remaining tertn of his 

| G 4 patent, 


\ 
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patent, which was then reduced io. ant 
three or four years, with amiew top 
his moſt preſſing incumbrances, thath he 
might be ęnabled tatuetire to ſome pla 
on the continent vhęre he could lim g 
cently on the ſhipwreck of his fortnie 
Two bankers,. Green and Amber, befme 
the purchaſers, and admitted. Mr. Jaines 
Lacy to a third ſharey. on condition tha ie 
would undertake the management f d 
theatre, and mortgage his portion of:ahe 
patent till the profits ſhould have enabled 
him to diſcharge the debt. 0 
The ſum they paid for their moiſeliof 
the patent was 3, 200l. Mr. Garrick zel 
believe, was invited to accede to the treaiy, 
in any manner which he thought: agree 
able; but he ſaw the precarious fituation | 
of the theatre at that time, and did not 
care to riſk his fortune and his labour atifo 
alarming a period, when England ans 
threatened with a rebellion, Whichvowas 
then actually broken out in Scotland. Ne 


was determined to Pay a &coud. u 
* 4 $} .o i 


Mr 
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Garrick's refufingito! play, at Deury-lane3 
and-wrote to the proptietors of tht Dublin 
theatre, in ſuch terms, relating to his en- 
e bene 
offence: - BY r en 203 4 LES LATE” 
But thels proprietors. had, by a Saul 
writing, given: the entire management of 
the Dublin: ftage to Mr. Thomas Sheridan, 
the ſon af Dr. Thomas Sheridan, the 
friend of the celebrated Dean Swift. Tliis 
gentleman, either led by his ©wm inelina- 
tion, or invited by the example and ſucceſs 
of Mr. Garrick, reſolved to try his talent 
for acting on the Iriſſr. ſtage, about a year 
after Mr. Garrick had ſtept on the London 
theatre. His attempts were anſwerable to 
the moſt ardent expectations of himſelf and 
friends. So great was his :influence. over 
the Dublin audience, that Quin, who ar- 
rived in that city during the firſt warm 
glow of Mr. Sheridan's proſperity, with an 
intention to act a certain number of cha- 
racters, and put a handſome ſum of money 
in His pocket, (a cuſtom which the, had 


often 
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often practiſed) as obhged 10), quit "that 
metropolis with diſpuſt; if hot diſgrace!” Ne 
was told by the proprietors that all tex 
ing days, during the retntindet of the Wii 
ter, were engaged to the ne 'dRori' ord: 

In 1743, Mr. Sheridan had acted' e 
parts at Ditiry-lane, and a fort 6f oriipietil 
tion, or rivalſhip, was ſet up between Hm 
and Mt. Garrick by officious friends: chte 
occaſioned a quarrel between thern „ Which 
was unreconciled When Sheridan left Lo-. 
don. However, he knew and acknow. 
ledged the worth of Mr. Garrick ; and a8 
ſoon as he heard of his intention to viſit Ire- 
land, He wrote him a letter to this ptirpoſe, 
«© That he was then ſole manager of tie 
Iriſh ſtage, and ſhould be very happy to ſes 
him in Dublin; he would give him ull 
advantages and encouragement whieh he 
could in reaſon expect.“ He made an offer 
to divide all profits with Him; from ther 
united repreſentations; after deducting cle 
incurred expences; He told him, ut the 
fame time, that he muſt expect. nothing 
from his friendſhip, for he o wech binn 
N none; 
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none; but all chat the beſt actor had a right 
to command; h eight” r ai certain 
ſhould' be granted; -- 

Mr. Garrick+was-at en Wyndbann' 
when he received this letter; after looking 
it over, he put it into that gentleman's 
hand, ſaying, This is the oddeſt epiſtle I 
ever ſaw in my lic It may be an odd 
one, (the colonel replied, after he had pe- 
ruſed it) but it is ſutely an honeſt one: I 
would certainly depend upon 2 man that 
treated me with that W and _ 
city- of heart. 

When Mr. Gartick ak at t Dublin, 
he ſoon had a meeting with Mr. Sheridan, 
who offered to fulfil his promiſe of ſharing 
profit and loſs ; but the former inſiſted 
upon a ſtipulated ſum for playing during the 
winter. The other objected to the demand, 
and perſiſted in his firſt propoſal, which, he 
ſaid, was moſt reaſonable; for then he 
would receive as much money as he earned, 
and others would not be loſers, when he, 
perhaps, might be the only gainer. After 
ſome little diſpute, which Sheridan decided 
3 by 


\ 
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by taking out his watolvand-infiſtngapon 
an anſwer in a few minutes, Mr. Garrick 
ſubmitted.” The principal chatacters wer 
divided between thema ſumetimes they 
acted parts of . importance-alternatelyy ſixth 
as Hamlet, and Richard the Thirdy/1/Bs 
give a peculiar ftrength:to«the; traged iu 
Othello, they for ſeveral nights actediabę 
parts of the Moor and lago by tuns Phe 
Iriſh theatre this year was more ſplendid 
and more ſrequented than uſual. 0 
Lord Cheſterfield, then lord lieutenant, 
beſpoke plays very frequently; but thopgh 
he was very gracious to Mr. Sheridan, an 
often admitted his viſits at the caſtle b 
took nõt the leaſt notice of Mr. Garriokh 
nay, when, they both waited on him awwth 
candles. in their hand, on the night of Mun 
Garrick's benefit, he ſpoke very kindly 0 
Mr. Sheridan, but did not even return alie 
ſalute of the other. At ſeems his lordſhip 
when in dreland, had a mind to cowince 
the people of that kingdom, that his heart 
was entirely. Iriſh. When reſiding at Dubs 
ny” he gave intimation that he would. en- 


courage 
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courage Mt. Sheridhn!e plan of an academy 
for: teaching oratory” ini theſe expreſſive 
words, . Nevetslet the thought of your 
oratorical inſtitution go out of your mind. 
But hen Mr. Sheridan, ſome few years 
afterwards,. waited upon him in Eondon, 
with an expectation that he would fulfil his 
promiſe,” and be one of his great patrons in 
his intended ſcheme, he received him 
coldly, and gave him a guinea, as chis ſole 
contribution to an oratorical academy. 
During the management of the Dublin 
ſtage by Garrick and Sheridan, a genius 
ſtarted up, whoſt eminence in heroic cha- 
ractets, and whoſe excellence in ſcenes of 
love, tenderneſs, and all the mingled paſ- 
ſions of the ſoul, has been greatly and 
juſtly celebrated. Barry was certainly one 
of the moſt pathetic lovers of the Engliſh 
ſtage, and I ſuppoſe not inferior to Mont- 
ford, ſo highly praiſed by Colley: Cibber.. 

Othello was the character in which Barry 
choſe to give the earlieſt proof of chis ge- 
nius for acting. After much allowance 
made to a raw and unexperienced adven- 

2610” curer, 
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urer, and the terrors &f! A fit night's. pit 
1 zi the erities : wit one 8 
declared, they had never ſeen; o tha 

ſuch a noble firſt eſſay, nor Mehr en 
promiſe of future excellence. Mr. Lach. 
1 of Drury lane Theatre, . Who went 
purpoſe to Dublin to raiſe forcevifor 
Dru lage theatre, was preſrnt at Batry 

Othello, and immediately hired him at 4 
very conſiderable income. Mr. Gar 
was ſo pleafed with this actor s merit, hit 
he bore teſtimony to it in ſeveral letfers 
which he wrote: to his frifnds in London 3 
affuring them, that he was the beſt lover 
he had ever ſeen on the ſtage. 
Satiated with careſſes from all ranks of 
people, and after having conſiderably added 
to his ſtock of money, Mr. Garrick left 
Ireland, and arrived in London May 1746. 
Mr. Rich was perſuaded by his friends 
ta ſeize the favourable opportunity of cloſing 
his theatrical campaign with eclat, and with 
advantage to himſelf, as. well as honour and 
emolument to Mr. Garrick, by bargaining 
with him to act five or ſix nights, and to 
AA. A: ſhare 
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ſhare with him the profits. This manager 
had no objection to getting a round ſum of 
money, but he wiſhed not to obtain it 
through the medium of Mr. Gatrick s att 
ing: however, his intereſt ſtared him fo 
broadly in the, face, that he condeſcended 
to put ſome hundreds of pounds in his 

pocket, through a channel which he dilliked. 

Frederick, prince of Wales, commanded 
three plays. for the entertainment of his 
brother-in-law, the prince of Heſſe ; two 
of which were Othello and the S$txatagem ; 
in the firſt Mr. Garrick ated Othello, a 
character in which he never after appeared; 
in the Moyer he Phyed. a E 
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Revoltion in the Weatoitat ure 
' Quin, Mt. Cibber and Mrs. Pritchard, n 
Cyvent. garden Barry, Mrs. fp, 
Mac lin, and Mrs. Clive, at Drury- lane 
Characters of Jolm Rich and James Euch. 
The riſe of pantomime---The di 4 
ceſs of the ibeatres Mr. Garrick 2 
chaſes the moiety of Drury-lane patents 
Profits of Covent-garden, i 7 0/6 "I, 4 

; It 41 
T* 1747, the public was entettained with 
a larger portion of theatrical emulation, 
and a greater diſplay of hiſtrionical abilities, 
than uſual. Quin had withdrawn himſelf 
from the ſtage for more than a year. In a 
poem of his friend James Thompſon, cal- 
led the Caſtle of Indolence, publiſhed about 
this period, he was reminded of his inac- 
tivity, and called upon, under the name of 
ſopus, to rouſe himſelf, and ſhake off his 
love of eaſe. Mrs. Cibber, notwithſtand- 
ing the conſtant wiſhes of the public to ſec 
her, 
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her, had been unemployed for ſome time. 
Upon Mr. Garrick's arrival from Ireland, 
the principal, actors, ſeemed. to have laid 
alide their inactixity they all manifeſted 
an uncommon dor. N to 1 te abilities 
to the utmo 
The managers c of Drury: Tos ad Conant 
garden, John Rich, Eſq; and Mr. James 
Lacy, were men 0 very different 1 in their 
tempers, that, before I relate the principal 
incidents of the enſuing ſeaſon, I will en- 
deavour to give the reader ſome idea of 
their characters. 
John Rich, the ſon of Chriſtopher Rich 
formerly patente of Drury-lane, theatre, 
ſeems to have imbibed, from, his very early __ 
years, a diſlike of. the people with whom. | 
he was deſtined to live and day canverſe,, 
We are told, that his father wiſhed rather to 
acquire wealth by F rench dancers, Italian 
ſingers, and every other exotic exhibition, 
than by the united {kill of the maſt accom- 
pliſhed comedians. The ſon inherited the 
| fame odd taſte ; for, being left by his father 
in the joint poſſeſſion of the patent with his 
Vol; . H brother 


brother Chriſtopher, and after having in- 
effectually tried his talent for acting in the 
part of the Earl of Eſſex, and ſome gther 
important character, he applied him, to 
the ſtudy of pantomimical neee 
In this he was happily very fortupate, 
He formed a kind of Harlequinade,, yery 
different from that which is ſeen, at be 
opera comique in Paris, where harlequin 
and all the characters ſpeak ; and a kind of 
droll farce, full of ridiculous incidents and 
bon mots, called naivetes, keep the audi - 
ence in continual laughter. In the furt 
years of his management at Lincoln's-inn- 
fields theatre, Mr. Rich ſtruggled with a 
great many difficulties: he was very young 
and inexperienced; and the governing 
players, Bullock, Keen, and others, con- 
ſidered him as one very unfit to give laws 
to them, and manage the buſineſs of a the- 
atre. The ill fortune of the new, hogſe, 
which was, in 1714, opened in oppolition.t0 
the well eſtabliſhed company of Drury- 
lane, contributed not a little to heighten the 
uſual diſguſt of the patentee and his actors. 

To 
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| To retriete the kredit of His theatre, 


Rich created a ſpecies of dramatic compo- 


fition unknown to this, and, I believe, to 
any other country, which he called a pan- 
tomime: it conſiſted of two parts, one 
ſerious and the other comie. By the help 
of gay ſcenes, fine” habits; grand dances, 
appropriated muſie, and other decorations, 
he exhibited a ſtory from Ovid's Metamot- 
phofis, or ſome other fabulous writer: be- 
tween the pauſes or acts of this ſerious 
tepreſentation, he iriterwove # comic fable, 
conſiſting chiefly of the courtſhip of Har- 
lequin and Columbine, with a variety of 
ſurpriſing adventures and tricks; which were 
produced by the magic wandt of Harlequin; 
ſuch as the ſudden transformation of palaces 


and temples to huts and cottages; of men 


and women into wheel-barrows 'and joints 
ſtools; of trees turned to houſes; colo- 
nades to beds of tulips; and mechanics 
ſhops into ſerpents and oſtriches. It would 
be idle to dwell Tong upon a ſubject which 
almoſt every body is as familiar with + AS the 
writer, * 
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It is a very ſingular circumſtance, that 
of all the pantomimes which Rich brought 
on the ſtage, from the Harlequin Sorceet, 
in the year 1717, to the laſt Which vas 
exhibited a year before his- death, which 
fell out in 1761, there was ſcarce'-one 
which failed to pleaſe the public, who 
teſtified their approbation of them forty or 
fifty nights ſucceſſively. And, in ſpight of 
all the rhetoric of Colley. Cibber in his 
Apology for his Life, and ſome graver cri- 
tics, the pantomime is a kind of itage entet- 
tainment which will always give more de- 
light to a mixed company than 4/99 
Tpeaking farce that can be compoſed, 41? 

Mr. Lacy, the rival of Mr. * 
a man of good underſtanding, uncultivated 
by education; his notions of buſineſs wete 
clear, and his obſervations on men and 
manners judicious; he was liberal in his 
ſentiments, though rough and ſometimes 
boiſterous in his language; he was one 
V hom no repulſes of fortune, or cheeks of 
diſappointment, could intimidate or divert 


from his purpoſe. Dy a ſucceſſion of ſchemes 
be 
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he endeavoured. to attain affluence and inde- 
pendence. The firſt dawn of; his proſpe- 
rity he owed to his projecting the rotunda 
of Ranelagh, about forty. years ſince, which 
gained him the ſum: of 4000. This build- 
ing is a ſtanding monument of his taſte 
and ingenuity. His being appointed ma- 
nager for the bankers, wha purchaſed the 
remainder of Mr. Fleetwoad's patent, with 
a third of his .own, advanced him ſtill 
higher to public notice; and the misfor- 
tunes of theſe men, owing perhaps to an 
utter deſertion of theatrical entertainments, 
in the year of the Scotch rebellion in 1745, 
were occaſionally the making of his for- 
tune; for having, during the time he was 
a manager, frequently attended the duke 
of Grafton, then lord chamberlain, in his 
hunting parties, he ſo far ingratiated him- 
ſelf in his grace's favour, that he after- 
wards, at the expiration of the old patent, 
obtained on very reaſonable terms a new one, 
the half of which Mr. Garrick purchaſed.” 
Mr. Lacy was active and enterpriſing: 
He brought Barry from Ireland ; and, at 
H 3 the 
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the ſame time, ſecured Macklin, Yates; 
Berry, Beard) Neale, Taſwell, Mrs. Clive, 
Mrs. Woffington, Mr. and Mrs. Giffard, 
and others. He appeared ſo formidable to 
Rich, that, by the advice of his counſellors, 
he immediately entered into a treaty. with 
Mr. Garrick, Mr. Quin, and Mrs. Cibber. 
Mrs. Pritchard, Meſſrs. Woodward, Chap- 
man, Hippiſley, and Mrs. Green, he had 
already bound to himſelf by articles. 

It is not, perhaps, more difficult to ſettle 
the covenants of a league between mighty 
monarchs, than to adjuſt the preliminaries 
of a treaty in which the high and'potent 
princes and princeſſes of a theatre are the 
parties. Mr. Garrick and Mr. Quin had 
too much ſenſe and temper to ſquabble 
about trifles. After one or two previous 
and friendly meetings, they ſelected ſuch 
characters as they intended to act without 
being obliged to join in the ſame play. 
Some parts were to be acted by them al- 
ternately, particularly Richard the Third 
and Othello. The great difficulty lay in 
chuſing ſuch plays as they might both ap- 


pear. 
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pear in to advantage. The following parts 
they conſented, as far as I can recollect, to 
act together, Lothario and Horatio in the 
Fair Penitent; in Jane Shore, Haſtings 
and Gloſter ; in Henry the Fourth, (firſt 
part) Hotſpur and Falſtaff; in the Diſtreſ- 
ſec Mother, Oreſtes, Garrick; Pyrrhus, 
Quin; and, I believe, Brutus and Caſſius 
in Julius Cæſar. I have ſeen the character 
of Caſſius accurately delineated in Mr. 
Garrick's own hand- writing. which he had 
extracted from Bayle; and it is very proba- 
ble that he had given his conſent to act the 
part, but, that, on ſerious reflection, he 
had renounced his intention, as the weight 
of applauſe, in the much-admired ſcene 
between theſe great men in the fourth act 
of the play, mutt have fallen to the ſhare of 
Brutus. There was another reaſon for re- 
jecting Caſſius, which; in all probability, 
had its force: with him ; he would never 
willingly put on the Roman habit. | 
Mr. Quin ſoon found, that his competi- 
tion with Mr, Garrick, whoſe reputation 
was hourly increaſing; whiltt his.own was 
jo H 4 | on 
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on the decline, would ſoon become ineſfer- 
tual. His Richard the Third could ſenree 
draw together a decent appearance of cm. 
pany in the boxes; and he was, withi/fome 
difficulty, tolerated in the part, when Gar. 
rick acted the ſame character to crowded 
houſes, and with very great applauſe! 
The town had often wiſhed to fee: theſe 
great actors fairly matched in two: charac» 
ters of almoſt equal importance. The 
Fair Penitent preſented an opportunity to 
diſplay their ſeveral merits ; though ãt muſt 
be owned, that the balance was as much 
in favour of Quin, as the advocate of virtue 
is ſuperior in argument to. the defender of 
libertiniſm. 101 
The ſhouts of applauſe, when Hotati 
and Lothario met on the ſtage together in 
the ſecond act, were ſo loud, and ſo oſten 
repeated, before the audience permitted 
them to ſpeak, that the combatants ſeemed 
to be diſconcerted. It was obſerved that 
Quin changed colour, and Garrick ſeemed 
to be embarraſſed; and, it muſt be owned; 
that theſe actors were never leſs maſters af 
themſelves, 
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themſelves,” than on the firſt night of the 
conteſt for prereminence. Quin was too 
proud to own his feelings on the occaſion; | 
but Mr. Garrick was heard to ſay, Faith, 
[ believe Quin was as mord e e ag 
myſelf.” 
The play was th aQted, ul with 
conſtant applauſe; to very brilliant audi- 
ences ; nor is it to be wondered at; for, 
beſides the novelty of ſeeing the two rival 
actors in the ſame tragedy, the Fair Peni- 
tent was admirably played by Mrs. Cibber. 
Notwithſtanding the evident diſparity 
ariſing from one actor's pleading the cauſe 
of truth and virtue, and the other being 
engaged on the fide of licentiouſneſs and 
profligacy, Mr. Quin was, in the opinion 
of the beſt judges, fairly defeated ; by 
ſtriving to do too much, he miſſed the mark 
at which he aimed. The character of Ho- 
ratio is compounded of deliberate courage, 
warm "friendſhip, and ccol contempt of 
vice. The laſt Quin had in a ſuperior 
degree,” but could not riſe to an equal ex- 
preſſion of the other two. The ſtrong 
| emphaſis— 
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emphaſis: which he ſtamped on almoſt evgy 
word in a line, robbed the whole of that 
eaſe and graceful familiarity which ſhould 
have accompanied the elocution and action 
of a man who is calmly chaſtiſing a-vain 
and audacious boaſter. 7 3h 2 BUM) 
When Lothario gave Horatio the chal. 
lenge, Quin, inſtead of accepting it in- 
ſtantaneouſly, with the determined and 
unembarraſſed brow of ſuperior bravery, 
made a long pauſe, and , out en 
words, did 


& T']]- meet thee there!“ 
| Nui 


in ſuch a manner as to make it appear ab- 
ſolutely ladicrous. He pauſed ſo long 
before he ſpoke, that ſomebody, it was ſaid, 
called out from the gallery © Why don't 
you tell the gentleman whether "”_ wil 
meet him or not ? vs! 
When the fame actors came on aut Ka 
in Jane Shore, Haſtings is ſo viſibly ſupe- 
rior in every part of excellence to Gloſter; 


who is a kind of baſtard Richard. the 


Third, that it would be unfair to inſiſt upon 
Mr. 
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Mr. Garrick's pre · minence in the play. 
Indeed Mr. Quin, in acting a part ſo below 
his rank in the theatre, proved himſelf a 
good commonwealths-man, and à better 
friend to his employer than himſelf. This 
character of Gloſter he uſed to. call one of 
his ſtrut and whiſker parts. Bhs. 

In Shakeſpeare's Henry the Fourth Quin: $ 
Falſtaff had greatly the advantage of Gar- 
rick's Hotſpur. I ſhall elſewhere & endea- 
vour to prove why Hotſpur was a part 
which Mr. Garrick ſhould not have choſen: 
Indeed his judgment ſoon ſaw the impro- 
priety of his acting it, and he never re- 
ſumed the part after he had played it a few 
nights. Such was the general ſatisfaction 
which Quin gave the public in Falſtaff, 
that though Mr. Garrick was taken ill after 
the fifth night of his acting Hotſpur, the 
play was not interrupted: Mr. Havard was 
his ſucceſſor, during the remainder of the 
time it was acted. Havard, though not a 
powerful, _ yet a pleaſing actor; and 


— 


—— _— ES 


* Dramatic Miſcellany. | 


his 
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his general attention to buſineſs, and amis- 
ble character, recommended him powerfully 
to the good-will of the audience. The 
play was acted very often. The ſueceſs of 
the Lying Valet and Lethe induced Mr. 
Garrick to try his fortune once more 28 4 
writer; and Miſs in her Teens was the 
produce of his muſe; a farce, in Which 
cowardice and effeminacy are ſo | happily 
contraſted, and ſtrongly ridiculed, that it 
will fora long time maintain its ground in 
the theatre. This petit- piece was added a 
great number of nights. Mr. Quin Was 
called upon to play ſome of his characters 
during its repreſentation. He complied at 
firſt, but ſoon after repented: he ſutlily 
ſwore he would not hold up the tail of any 
farce. Nor ſhall he,” ſaid Mr. Garrick, 
when he was told what Quin had ſaid; 
will give him a month's holidays.“ Hie 
picked out of the prompter's liſt of plays all 
ſuch as could be acted without Quin, and 
were not ſuppoſed to have any internal 
ſtrength to draw company of themſelves. - 
To theſe Miſs in her Teens was tacked 

every 
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erery night for above a month, or five 
weeks. Quin would ſometimes, during 
the run of the farce, pay a viſit to the the- 
atre; but on being told that the houſe was 
crowded, he would give a W growl, 
and withdraws . 01391254 

Dr, Hoadley, inqhis üg f this Suf: 
picious Huſband, ſhewediMr. Garrick in a 
new and very advantageous light. Ranger 
is a young fellow vioious by cuſtom, and 
irregular through fachion; but honeſt, be- 
nevolent, and humane, from temper and 
inclination. The various ſituations of this 
character, ariſing from many happy! embar- 
raſſnents, produced infinite entertaioment, 
and brought Rich algreat number of audi- 
ences. Me. Garrick; wrote the prologue 
and epilogue. Mr. Quin was offered che 
part of the Suſpicious Huſband, which he 
refuſed: he had the mortification to ſee an 
inferior actor, Bridgewater, much admired 
and applauded in it. Quin paid him an 
aukward compliment upon his ſuce:ſs in 
the part. e et n 
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The great run of company to Covents 
garden left Drury- lane in a ſtate of rinſe 
riority and deſpondency. Mr. Lacy knew 
that the poſſeſſion of a patent was of little 
avail without the power to make it 'advans 
tageous to him. He ſaw that the great 
theatrical loadſtone was Mr. Garrick; ho 
could, without the aſſiſtance of any gfeat 
actors, always draw after him the beſt com. 
pany, and fill the boxes. Lacy having tos, 
about this time, prevailed on the duke of 
Grafton to promiſe a renewal of the Drury. 
lane patent, he wiſely thought, the beſt 
way to ſecure ſo valuable an acquiſition ag 
Mr. Garrick, would be to offer him the 
moiety of it. This he well knew was a 
propoſition worthy of acceptance; and, in 
caſe he cloſed with the offer, would render 
the other moiety of greater value to hinifelf 
than the whole would be without ſuch a 
partner. 301 2 
The tender of ſo conſiderable and vids 
able a thing as the half of a patent, was 
by no means unpleaſing to Mr. Garriek; 
he conſulted his friends, who all adviſed 
him 
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him to purchaſe it on teaſonable terms. 
By paying the moderate ſum of eight thou- 
ſand pounds, he became joint-patentee of 
Drury lane theatre with Mr. Lacy. This 
tranſaction was finiſhed to the ſatis faction of 
both parties, about the end of March, or 
beginning of April, 1747. 
Mr. Rich, though he was vißbly ac- 
quiring very large property by ſuch a con- 
ſtant ſucceſſion of good houſes, and prin- 
cipally by the means of his actors, did not 
ſeem to enjoy or underſtand the happineſs 
of his ſituation, It was imagined, hy thoſe 
who knew his humour beſt, that be would 
have been better pleaſed to fee. his great 
comedians ſhew away to empty benches, 
that he might have had an opportunity.to 
mortify their pride, by bringing out a neu 
pantomime, and drawing the town after his 
raree-ſhow. Often would he take: a peep 
at the houſe through the curtain,. and as 
often, from diſappointment and diſguſt, 
ariſing from the view of a full audience, 
break out into the. following: expreſſions, 


* What, 


a 2 
17 bu 
. 
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© What, are you — wc 
may ĩt do you.. 1·l r 
Thougli he might bens ealllp Berdakan 
Garrick in his ſervice, long before head 
bargained for a ſhare of Drury-lane p 
tent, he gave himſelf no concern, hen he 
was told of a matter fo fatal to his intetaſt; 
he rather ſeemed to conſider it as a releaſe 
from a diſagreeable engagement, and con- 
ſoled himſelf with mimicking the great 
actor. It was a ridiculous ſight to ſee the 
old man upon his knees, repeating ' Lear's 
curſe to his daughter, after Garrick's man- 
ner, as he termed it; while ſome of the 
players, who ſtood round him, gave him 
loud applauſes; and others, though they 
were obliged to join in the general appro- 
bation, heartily pitied his folly, and de- 
ſpiſed his ignorance. 

I am authoriſed to aſſert, that the profits 
ariſing from plays at Covent-garden theatre, 
from September 1746, to the end of May, 
1747, amounted to eight thouſand five 
hundred pounds. And let no man think 
this an exorbitant ſum, which was earned 


by 


by a Garrick, in conjunction with many 
excellent comedians, when it can be 


proved, that in one year, after paying all 
expences, eleven thouſand pounds were 
the produce of Mr. Maddoc ks (the ſtraw- 
man's) agility, added to the inferior talents 
of the players, at the ſame r * 
few years after. | 
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C2 131 en Duc. 
T % Managers. * — — divide (dear t. 
_ eral provinces- Mr. G arrick, '$; ein 
emoluments Ar, Rich deſerted, by the. buf 
part of bis company, who engage /themfolyns 
to Mr. Lacy and Mr. Garrick- --- Prologue 
on opening Drury- lane theatrer--- Ræuival 
of Every Man in bis Humour Magbell, 
as originally written----Romeo and Juliet 
atted at both theatres, | % vaſe! 


{+ QUO 

; R. Garrick and. Mr. Lacy ais 
1 buſineſs of the theatre in ſuch a 
manner as not to encroach upon each 
other's province. Mr. Lacy took u pon him- 
ſelf the care of the wardrobe, the ſcenes, 
and the economy of the houſhold; while 
Mr. Garrick regulated the more. important 
buſineſs of treating with authors, hiring 
actors, diſtributing parts in plays, ſuper- 
intending of rehearſals, &c. Beſides the 
profits accruing from his half ſhare, hewas 
allowed an income of 5col. for his acting, 
and 


aa 
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and ſome particular emoluments for alter- 


"2 


ing plays, farces, & c. | 

Such was the confidence which the ay 
ers had in Mr. Garrick's abilities, that he 
had his choice of the moſt eminent amongſt 
them, except Mr. Quin, who retired to 
Bath. Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Cibber, and 
many others, immediately entered into 
articles with the patentees of Drury-tane. 
Rich was almoſt deſerted, and, 1 believe, 
did not recover from his ſurprize and inac- 
tivity till very late in the ſeaſon, when he 
brought out a favourite piece of _— 
that drew valt crowds to it. NR 

September 20th, Mr. Garrick opched 
the playhouſe of Drury-lane, and ſpoke a 
prologue, which was written by Samuel 
Johnſon ; the omiſſion of which in this 
place, no man, who had read it a hundred 
times, would pardon. 


When Learning's triumph o'er her barbarous oss 
Firſt rear'd the ſtage, immortal Shakſpeare roſe; 
Each change of many-colour'd life he drew, 

Exhauſted worlds, and then imagin'd new: 
12 Exiſtence 
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Exiſtence ſaw him ſpurn her bounded reign, 5 Gita 
ff | 

And panting Time toil'd after him in vain. 


6550 mT 
His powerful ſtrokes preſiding Truth impreſs'd, 


And unreſiſting paſſion ftorm'd the breaſt, 55 
U: 

Then Jonſon came, inſtructed from the {choo], 2 

r it, 

To pleaſe in method, and invent by rule ; ; 


N wet otr 

His ſtudious patience, and laborious art, 1 

- . | 12801 ux! 

By regular approach aſſail'd the heart: | 23 

| =o | TE VINET Bar 
Cold approbation gave the ling'ring bays, | 1 
19 


For thoſe who durſt not cenſure, ſcarce could we 
A mortal born, he met the general doom, 


. 4 : L 
21 IS 3- 


But left, like Egypt's kings, a laſting tomb. 


11 
The wits of Charles found eaſier ways to fame, 


Nor wiſh'd for Jonſon's art, or Shakſpeare's lame z a 


Themſelves they ſtudied, as they felt they writ; wr 


Hh ot) 
+ Ul 
They pleas'd their age, and did not aim to mend. 


; 8 2 "I 16 


Yet bards like theſe aſpir'd to laſting praiſe, | 


Intrigue was plot, obſcenity was wit. 
Vice always found a ſympathetic friend, 


And proudly hop'd to pimp in future days. 4 br | 
Their cauſe was gen'ral, their ſupports were ſtrong, 
Their ſlaves were willing, and their reign was long 
Till Shame regain'd the poſt that Senſe betray d, 
And Virtue call'd Oblivion to her aid, 

Then cruſh'd by rules, and weaken'd : as  refin'd, 


For years the power of tragedy declin'd ; 


From 


˙— — 
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From bard to bard the frigid'caution erept. 
Till Declamation roar'd while Paffion ſſepft. 
Yet ſtill did Virtue deign the ſtage to tread,” + 
Philoſophy remain'd, though Nature fled, 

But forc'd at length her antient reign to quit, 

She ſaw great Fauſtus lay the ghoſt of Wit; 
Exulting Folly hail'd the joyful day, 

And pantomime and ſong confirm'd her ſway. 


But who the coming changes can preſage, 
And mark the future-period of the ſtage ? 
Perhaps, if ſkill could diſtant times explore, 
New Behns, new Durfeys, yet remain in ſtore. 
Perhaps, where Lear has rav'd, and Hamlet dy'd, 
On flying cars new ſorcerers may ride, | 
Perhaps (for who can gueſs the effects of chance ?) - 
Here Hunt may box, or Mahomet may dance. 
Hard is his lot, that here by ſortune plac'd, 
Muf watch the wild viciflitudes of taſte ; 
With every meteor of caprice muſt play, 
And chace the new-blown bubbles of the day, 
Ah! let not cenſure term our fate our choice, 
The ſtage but ecchoes back the public voice; 


— 


„ 


A famous rope dancer and praQiſer of legerdemain 
tricks, 5 
13 . 
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The drama's laws,, the deama's pat tuns gies iif fins 
For we that live to pleaſt muſt pleaſe, to ye. 
Then prompt no mare the follies you dect y, 
As tyrants doom their tools of guilt to die 315 rex 281 
"Tis yours this night to bid the reign commence 
Of reſcu'd Nature, and reviving Senſmm; 41j1, 
To chace the charms of ſound, the pomp. of ſhowy, - 
For uſeful mirth and ſalutary woe, z cla a 
Bid ſcenic virtue form the liſt' ning age, 
And truth diffuſe her radiance from the ſtagee. 
| Ae 
Order, an 10 decorum, were the 
main objects which our young manager kept- 
conſtantly in his eye at the commencemest 
of his adminiſtration. He was ſo 30. 
compliſhed himſelf in propriety of beba -/ 
viour, as well as in the more valuable talents 
of his profeſſion, that his example was 
greatly conducive. to that regularity which 
he laboured to eſtabliſh. % vile 
Functuality in attendance at ehem 
was exacted and complied with, and as 
much due attendance paid to the bufineſs: 
of the {cene as during the time of acting a 


play. Thoſe players who had fallen into 
an 
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an unlueky habit of acting their parts imper- 
ſectly, and of being obliged to ſupply that 
defect by aſſuming u bold front, and forg- 
ing matter of their own, Mr. Garrick 
teadily diſconraved; till by being laid 
aſide for ſome time, they had learnt to pay 
a proper reſpect to the audience and the 
author. n een 

In diſtributing parts he conſulted the ge- 
nius of the actor; and though he was not 
without thoſe prejudices from which no man 
can be entirely diveſted, yet, in general, the 
characters were very well fuited to thoſe 
who repreſented them. In confirmation of 
this, I need only mention one. of the plays 
he revived; the Every Man in his Humour, 
of Ben Jonſon, where all the perſonages 
were fo exactly fitted! to the look, voice, 
figure, and talents of the actor, that no 
play which comprehends fo many diſtinct 
peculiarities of humour, was ever perhaps 
ſo compleatly acted; and to this care of the 
manager in reſtoring this obſolete play to 
the ſtage, may very juſtly be attributed its 
great ſucceſs; for this comedy had often 
14 been 


I 
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been brought upon the ſtage before;.cpattis 
cularly in the time of Charles /the.Second; 
under the patronage of -the.: wittyzearlzof 
Dorſet, and other noblemen of taſta, hut it 
had never till this time greatly pltaſad i tho 
people. Mr. Woodward had, at the: nuũ 
of the acting months in 1747, engaged to 
play one year at Dublin; hut he was pre- 
viouſly articled to Mr. Garrick, before he 
left London, to act at the theatre in Drury. 
lane, when his Iriſh engagement ſhould 
have been ful filled. 9208 

Our new manager in reſtoring nature to 
her genuine rights, could not accompliſh 
his end more effectually than in reviving 
many of the long neglected, ſcents of 
Shakſpeare. | itt th 

In old Downs's lin of as; ated trom 
the reſtoration to the middle of queen 
Anne's reign, it is aſtoniſhing to ſeg how 
few plays written by the great father of the 
drama, were acted during ſo long a period. 
I am ſorry that I have it in my power to 
prove that during the twenty years governs. 
ment of the theatre by thoſe eminent actors 
and 
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and managers, Both, Wilkes, and Cibber, 
not more than eight or nine of Shak- 
ſpeare's / comedies and tragedies were in 
poſſeſſion of the age, Of the thirty-five 
unconteſted pieces of this author, Mr. 
Garrick annually gave the public ſeventeen 
or eighteen, But, when in the revival of 
Shakſpeare's plays he complied with the 
general taſte as well as his own, he was 
determined to reſtore: him to his genuine 
ſplendour and native ſimplicity, unincum- 
bered with the unnatural additions, and 
tinſel trappings, thrown upon him by 
ſome writers who lived in the reign of 
Charles the Second. 

Downs, in his narrative of the . 
of Macbeth, by Davenant, aſſures us, that 
it was acted with all the magnificence of an 
opera. Locke's excellent muſic had given 
the managers an opportunity of adding a 
variety of ſongs and dances ſuitable, in 
ſome meaſure, to the play, but more agree 
able to the then taſte of the audience, ho 
were pleaſed with the comic dreſs which 
the actors gave to the witches, contrary, 
in 


\ 
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in the opinion of every perſon of taſte; to 
the original deſign ef the auther 7 but 
Downs might have added too, that Dave- 

nant and his coadjutors adulterated many 

excellent ſcenes of this tragedy by ridicu- 

lous and foreign appendages, many of them 

in rhime. The reſtorers-too thought that 

Shakſpeare had not given the audience a 
ſufficient quantity of ſpectres ; and there- 
fort to ſupply the deficieney, lady Macbeth 
muſt be terrified with the ghoſt of Duncan, 
in a ſupplementary ſcene between her and 
her huſband; - where ſhe adviſes him to 
reſign the crown. | 3 


A 


ACT: N. 


L. Mach. You may in peace reſign the ill-got tin, 
Why ſhould you labour till to be unjuſt ? fe It 
There has been too much blood already fpilt ; 88 
Make not the ſubjects victims to your guilt, 41 


Mach. Can you think that a crime which you did bet 


Provoke me to commit? Had not your breath 


Blown my ambition up into a flame, n 


Duncan had yet been living. 
L. Macb. 
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L. Mach. — Reſigu your kingdom, | 
0 with your crown put off n guilt. 


1 51 4 


Mach. Reſign the crown, and wich it both e out lires ! ! 


I muſt have better counſellors, 


L. Math. What your witches! 

Curſe on your meſſengers ef hell! Their breath | 
Infected firſt my breath, —Sce me to more 

As king ; your crown fits heavy on your head, 
But heavier on my heart : I. have had too much 
Of kings ona quran the das again! 

| lose appears. 
[ Lady Macbeth is led out by women.] 


Macheth ſolus. | 
She does from Duncan's death to ſickneſs grieve, 
And ſhall from Malcolm's death her health receive; | 
When by a viper bitten, nothing's good 
To cure the venom, but a viper's blood. 


The play thus altered, and different in 
almoſt every ſcene from the original, kept 
poſſeſſion of the ſage from 1665. to 1744, 
when Mr. Garrick. firſt ated Macbeth. 


So little did the players. know. of Shak- 
ſpeare's 


5 
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ſpeare's text, that Quin, after he had Tel 
Garrick in this character, aſked him where 
he got ſuch ſtrange and out of 1 "we 


om as 8 


1 | 1  YENTV 
* The Jevil damn thee black, thou . d loan; 
W here got'ſt thou chat gooſe look ? 1 N 1 jl * 


* 


Mr. Garrick adviſed him to canis the 
original, and not borrow his knowledge 
of. Shakſpeare from the altered womens of 
his plays F. 

Romeo and Juliet had lain neglefed 
near 80 years, when the manager, ſtruck 
with its beauties, reſolved to enrich. the 
public with this pathetic tragedy. In 
Shakſpeare, Romeo, after opening the 
tomb, and ſeeing, as he thought, the dead 
body of his beloved Juliet, drinks the poi- 
ſon, and dies before the lady recovers from 
her trance. Otway's play of Caius Marius 


—— 


* Macbeth. Act V. 


++ Mrs. Pritchard read no more of the play of Mac- 


beth than her own part, as written out and deliyered 
ta her by the prompter. 


18 


is borrowed from Romeo and Juliet. The 
moſt affecting ſcenes are "borrowed from 
Shakſpeare, with very little alteration. 
The factions of Marius and Sylla are, by 
Otway, applied to the conteſts between the 
Whigs and Tories in the reign of Charles II. 
Otway made ſome alteration in the cata- 
ſtrophe, which Mr. Garrick greatly im- 
proved, by the addition of a ſcene, which 
was written with a ſpirit not unworthy of 
Shakſpeare himſelf. 
The principal. parts of this play were 
ated with uncommon approbation by 


Barry, Mrs. Cibber, and Woodward. 


3 


. 
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priety---Its ſucceſs--- dome account Ar 
play---Covils of trittcs---Defence af, i 
-=== Deſertion of Barry and Mrs. 'Citebeh 

to Rich, who unite with Quin and "Wa 
fington=---Romeo and Juliet at C 
garden and Drury-lane----M:fs Bellamus- 
Garrick and Woodward: carry all _— 
them---Queen Moab, &c. 497.0 

} 97108 
OON after the acting of Romeo and 
Juliet, Johnſon's Irene was put into 
rehearſal. Mr. Garrick ſeemed to embrace 
the intereſt of this tragedy with a cordiality 
which became the friendſhip which he 
profeſſed to the author; in the giving out 
of the parts he was extremely accurate, 
to a degree of anxiety. The principal cha- 
racters were divided between himſelf aud 
Barry, Mrs. Pritchard and Mrs. Cibber; 
and the ſubordinate ones were given to 
Berry, Havard, Sowdon, and Burton. The 
dreſſes 
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drefles were rich and magnificent, and the 
ſcenes ſplendid and gays ſuch as were well 
adapted to the inſide of a Turkiſh ſeraglio; 
the view of the gardens belonging to it was 
in the taſte of eaſtern elegance. 

Since the days of Cato, no tragedy had 
been ated, which was ſo juſtly admired for 
beauty of dition, energy of ſentiment, 
harmony of verſification, and purity of 
moral, as Irene. Cato, indeed, was. the 
darling of the public ; lifted into notice by 
the reputation of the author, it was ſup- 
ported by the joint efforts of two contending 
parties, who ſtrove which ſhould - moft 
contribute to its celebrity, More ſpeeches 
from Cato were learned by rote, and con- 
ſtantly repeated, than from 1 * 
had ever been acted. 

But Cato is a character almoſt ae to 
humanity; he is, indeed, great and exalt- 
ed, and deſerving our admiration, but as 
much above our imitation as qur pity: In 
the choice of characters, and ceconomy of 
fable, Irene is more dramatic, and much 
more capable of exciting pity and terror, 

the 
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the great ends of tragedy, than Cato, N 
Irene was not treatect irn che Ense 
which its merit deſerved!" And the- Ae 
play I will venture to uſſert, WA, (ad 
together a larger audience than Whine 
gedy, not only from its intrinſic met 
the great love and veneration woch we 
public bear to the author; yet it has Heer 
been ofice revived ſinee its fit reprifelith- 
tion. %. e enn 
"THe pe of hene 1 
audience, ſuggeſted by Mr. Garrick, WAR 
not approved by ſome critics; and this in! 
cident, after the firſt night, was removed td 
2 greater diſtance. Notwithſtanding tie 
approbation of Irene was not ſo Een * 
might have been expected, it was | 
admired by a number of judicious fi peRtators, 
who ſupported it in à run of nine nights.” 4 
Aaron Hill, in a letter to Mr. Mallet, Was 
very juſtly profuſe of his praiſe to Mr. 'Gat- 
rick and Mrs. Cibber, in the parts of De- 
metrius and Aſpaſia. Mr. Harry's action In 
Mahomet he cenſured ſeverely, but, Ithink, 
uncandidly. Hill was an exorbitant panes 
. Syn 


; 
; 
, 
| 


throughout the play, the cauſe of truth, 
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gyriſt of Garrick, and med vum. 
little or no merit ta Burry. 24850 

Mrs. Pritchard debrned ths hiche pid 
for ſuſtaining” a character not very well 
adapted to her form, and one too which 
had the diſadvantage of maintaining the 
cauſe of ambition and apoſtacy n that 
of virtue and religion. 

Many criticiſms were written in ihe 
news-papers, and in ſeveral pamphlets, 
upon this tragedy. But however ſame 
might find fault with the management of 
the plot, and others pretend to ſee an in- 
conſiſtency of character; yet all agreed 
that it abounded in fine ſentiment and ele- | 
ant language; nay, they allowed the ca» 
e. was ftriking, and the moral ex- 
cellent; indeed, the author had in his view 


of virtue and religion. Every ſcene is ſo 
compleatly finiſhed, with reſpect to energy 
of thought, and harmony of numbers, 
that, perhaps, the -connexion of ſcenes 
artificially diſpoſed, to produce a pathetic 
ond ſtriking ſituation with tragical effect, 

TOLL. K was 
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was. hot ſo minptely,, attended: og, Mint, 
ought. A garden that, has in it innhumens 
ble; beds of fine flowers. gad Gyget ſhyub- 
bery, diſpoſed in gat order, agd gat 
trimmings; does not affect the; Fahte er 
pleaſe the fancy, ſo much as ona that.ig.f 
conſtructed as to attract the aygs; n 
grand yiew, though it may nat, by Qi 

in all the productions of beautify Mathe, 
Noatwithſtanding Mr. ;Garrick's,u 
attention to pleaſe his PT incipal acigrs/ | 
he | fund that jealouſy and rivalſþigy, the 
growth of a playhouſe, . would frequently 
interrupt that tranquillity he... walked, te 
eſtabliſh. Barr y . complained that, he va? 


called upon to act at iguproper ſeaſggs, and 


on unlucky days; ſuch, as when a.great lady 
had ſummoned a prodigious, compapy 9/3 
concert of muſic, oa route, or n f 
opera night, or when ſome public; ggf 
was announce. 1 1881 


NM... Garrick, to "comply with, chis r 


e 


« Very well, 1 2 the other, this is al 
that 
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that I cad. aſk.” But ven . 
rick's ig still Arete larger ctowds than 
Barry's 3, bat this, indeed, was 4 misfor - 
tune which Garrick was not anxious to re · 
move.” Mrs, Cibber too, who, naturally 
ſympathize with the moſt affecting lover 
of the ſtage, had particular objections to 
the manager's conduct, reſpecting thols © 
plays in which ſhe atted-principat parts. 
Theſe diſcontents of Barry and Mrs. Cib- 
ber broke out at firſt into murmuts, into 
pettiſn and peeviſn complaints, and at laſt 
ended in their revolt from Drury- lane to 
Covent-garden. In the ſummer of 1749. 
they became hired ſervants of Mr. Rich, 
who gave them what they - principally 
wiſhed for, the power of getting up what 
plays they pleaſed, and of chuſing what 
parts they would condeſcend to act. Thus 
was ambition ſatisfied, / for ſome time at 
leaſt, Rich, at the ſame time, ſtrengthened 
his company by the valuable addition of 
Mr. Quin and Mrs. Woffington, eat 
e Full 
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Fioll of reſentment fur ſuppoſed Thu 
and with a determined reſolution! 40 


repreſented by them, could not b tler 
filled by any other performers;-: Mono} 


the * 
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quiſh the little tyrant of Druryrlahe, 4 Me: 
Barry and Mrs. Cibber took! thec Held ut 


Conelitagatden jetty ey {in Robe, 


1749, with a play in which they ware 


much and juſtly admired; Romiog i and 
Juliet had raiſed their reputation for ſetiſes 
of tender love and pathetie diſtreſotha vety 
High! degree. The public i in general wert 
greatly prepoſſeſſed in theit favour g:they 
imagined that thoſe characters, after being 


However, Mr. Garrick was not terrified 


wy the threatenings of the grani' eonſe- 


deracy of Coventi garden; for Quig and 
Woffington were to come forward as!fpon 


as Romeo and Juliet had done their beſt. 


He inſtructed Miſs Bellamy, a young. garels 


of merit, whoſe perſon was elegant, and 


whoſe voice, when well regulated, ſufſſigi- 
ently harmonious, in the part of Juliet 
Romeo he ſtudied with great © aceuraey, 
and under- the diſadvantages of giving his 

original 
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original idem f the tpurt / to ri Barry. As 
he Was alwüyt remarkubliy aſtive und dili- 
gent / in buſineſs and ſebret in all his iſtage 
operations, de ppoſteꝭ the other houſe on 
the ver fuſt night of their acting Romeo 
und Juliet. He managed ſd well, that he 
divided!the- opinions iof the: public upon 
the merits of che perſotmeis. Machiidle 
triticiſmiowas thoden into the prints by 
the partixans of the rival: actors. Idi the 
mean time: the! town :was obliged ta take 
up with one play at both” theatres for twelve 
days ſicceffively.” At laſt Mrs, -Cibber's 
ſtrength - failing, another was given out. 
Mr. Garrick, if he did not abſolutely con- 
quer the enemy, kept the field; for he 
cloſed the long conteſt with a diverting 
epilogue, which was ſpoken by Mrs. Clive. 
Though the public ran in crowds at firſt 
to decide upon the merits of the actors in 
this tragedy.; yet many were juſtly. angry 
at being qbliged either to ſee one play re- 
peatedly, or give up the diverſions. of a 
theatre for almoſt 2 2 e, e. 
Slag; ins ee x; Hot 


7 
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often played to thin aucienoeai at och 
were) made up by arti The WR 
trom the country, eithat an butznsſttahr 
pleaſure and qiropoſed) only to f ſheet 
time in town had ſtilliano,iäpean q 
complain. The following epigram, : which 
alludes very happily do an incidentabprech 
of Mercutio in the play. Was printed dutiag 
1 r for theatrical pre : eminence. 


1 817 7 45. pt Po Fron Nr [kt 


„ rens Romeo and Julivt,... 


wel, what's to-night, ſays angry Ne, ti 
As up from bed he rouſes ?. T1 lieilned 

_ Romeo again 4 and ſhakes his head "a ele! 

8 Ah! pox on boch your houſe "7 0 
Mr. Garrick forefin that the Fl 
of Covent-garden would not long main- 
tain their union; he rightly imagined that 
they would ſoon break out into feuds and 
diſſentions. Quin was jealous of Barry, 
and too proud to give way to him. The 
latter had too much ſpirit to be brow- 
beaten 
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beaten>by' Quin ldber and Woffington 
In} a edo ELN peifdr each other, which 
was ſtequentlyn communicated-| by looks, 
whiſperb, and Half ſpveches g but Cibbay's 
delicacy never broke! out into reprosch, 
add the other had ſenſe enviigh-notits pH- 
voke her by any inliberality of language. 


Rich was but a bad derider of differences: ; 


by interpoſing;he was fire to make matters 


worſe! Re Milton's Chues ,, 


* 60 4 "oe 4 ti wit; t ARG. F mi eee 
— Ille wir ſat, 
Aua eee v. 6m. 
on ot” holde Quins. g ba: 
He heartily hated them; all, and he yer 
cordially. deſpiſed him, In private conver- 
ſation, amongſt his dependents, he called 
Woffington his Sarah Malcple, ani Cibber 
his Katherine Hayes“... 
While the leading players of ren 
garden were wrangling amongſt themitlves, 
the manager of Drury-lane purſued his 


buſineſs neee 8 He. was e 
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Two infamous women n hanged for murder. 


K 4 = ſure 


1 FH LDG 
ſure 40 fu ie hoblg, hen 
——— pmerealt, cad ne 
time to attack Rich in his. Rcongelt hold, 
by the aſſiſtance of. Woodward;' ley. with 
| much care apd--expencez- brotnghtyourg 

new /\/pantomime,. called | Quteri, =Mabi 

This was amongſt the few. farces df ahat 
kind which met with encouragementꝭ at 


Prury- lane. The people cropided dt 
above forty nights to ſee this exhibition, 
which, it ſeems, had a kind ofi novelty 


to recommend it from ! the - fable. This 
decided the victory in favour of Garrick; 
and a print, called the Steel Vards, was 
publiſhed, in whiich Mrs, Cibber and 
Mrs." Woffington, with Quin and? Hlrry, 
' were put into one ſcale; and 'Woodwittd, 
| in the charifter of Harlequin, and'Queen 
| 
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Mab, in the other. T and VIE ſcale kicked 
the beam. 5 wer t td 410 Aae 
Mr. Garrick 1 now revived bis de 
"Gitire" of Lethe, or AÆſop in the Shades, 
© which had been acted twice at Drory#kine 


Fpetore he commenced manager, and ſeveral 
times 
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times, afterwards at Gondobn's-fichis,; He 
ſuengillened it with ſeuctel additiodal. cha; 


racteta z. Pact, A Drunken Man. French ⸗ 


man, 2 Fine Gentleman, a. Methodiſt, Tay- 
on and a Woman ef Quality. To enſure 
ſucceſs to this petit piece, ha toak for his 
own ſhare. im ncting, ibe Poet, the: Drunken 
man, and the Frenchman; the Fine Gen⸗ 
tleman he gaue to mann _ the 
Lady to Mrs. Chet. ot gig 

The Poet, notwichſlandiog 4 manager's 
ading it, did not pleaſe; with all his art 
he could not reconcile the audience to that 
character; after a few ares les in its fa- 
vour, he gave it up. 

The Drunken Man and F "ney; Barber, 
after he had diverted the town with them 


for a few nights, he gave to Mr. Yates and 


Mr. Blakes, who performed them with 
applauſe, but in a manner b e 
to that of their maſter. 
Woodward excelled - in diſplaying the 
ary and impertinent ſallies of a pretended 
fine gentleman ; and Mrs. Clive entered ſo 
naturally 


% HE DYE! fit” 


naturally into the vicious taſte of x wottith 
of quality, Who ribs mad after all che 
reigning irtegularities and fopperies of the 
times; and gave "ſuch vivacity, . | 
whim and yariety;_ to her inimſtable Fo 
that the farce gained great 2 

her e of E K. fügt. 1 
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en. . 


WAY ti Fr Bit 2310 2 95 e 
| Charufter of bn N. Ent dating beru- 
| ” pations and Projetts--*-Fiis love the "Rage 


| H "dramatic pietes and Thſtruttions 1 
alli . Hill mbey with Bootb. Hi K- 
neraſity to authors and aFeirs---- Reduced to 
the neceſſity of atting bis Merope for bis cm 
2 emolument - — Its ſucceſ ---= Lord Boling- 
' Broke's letter to bim. —-Hit correſpondlnte \ 
with Mr. Garrick: d death. aka 


O ON after the run of Irene, the 

Meroße of Voltaire, tranſlated and 
adapted to the Engliſh ſtage by Aaron Hill, 
was put into rehearſal. This gentleman 
was fo extremely fond of theatrical repre- 
ſentations, and fo particularly enamoured 
of the art of acting, that he well deſerves 
a place in a hiſtory of the ſtage. Mr. Hill 
in perſon was tall and genteel; in advanced 
life, his figure, air, and manner, were 
gracefully venerable ; with a warm and 
benevolent mind, he had the delicate ad- 
dreſs 


? 
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dreſs and polite manners ef thE%begnyc 
pliſhed gentleman. ft Wheit) he was Ut 
young, from a noble ſpirit of indignativh 
againſt. 'the cavillers of merit, he 
poem called Camillus, in vihditdtien f 
the fam6us carl of Peterbarougb Phat 
nobleman was ſo pleaſed wo it, that he 


his ſecretary. His marriage ſoon 8. to a 
{| young lady, whom he tendetly loved," 
vented his going abroad with bord F er- 
borough ; this he  alledged 48 an. extille i in 
| a letter to his lordſhip ; but added anbiher, 
which, I believe, alſo had its weight, that 
the ducheſs of Shrewſbury. had en an 
to ſuperintend the operas. In 1709, 
1, was maſter of Drury-lane theatre; 520 
lf the deſire of Mr. Booth, whoſe talents he 
| admired, and whoſe. friendſhip be eilt. 
vated through life, he wrote 4 tragedy, 
1 | called Elfrida, an imperfect eſſay, which, 
| | about twenty years afterwards, he altered 
if and new-modelled,' and called Athelwotd, 
His ſolicitude about the ſucceſs. of this 


play Was great, arid Wilks and Cloth 
were 


r 


* 
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were both entreated hy him to act in it; 
which ſolicitation however; they refuſ- 
ed; and, I, believe, the tragedy was, fo 
coldly received, that it was not played 
more than three nights; The concluding 
lines of Athelwold: [deſerve to. be, gemem- 
bered, for the e of the moral: on- 
tained in them bas ten l; 201 36 

0 . . obſlinarely elf en 
Indulge no paſhon, and detray no ruſt, ale, 
Never let man be bold enough to tay, 8 23-000 
Thus, and no facher, ſhall my paſſion May he f 
The firſt crime paſt, compels us on to more „ 6 
And guile proves fate, that was but cbrjce before. 


4 we % , * 
23 14 
5 - © 


The Elfrida of Maſon, written on the 
plan of the Greek tragedy, on the ſame 
ſubject as Athelwold, will deter all future 


writers from attempting a fable already fo 


nobly executed. Mr. Hill, Followed 


Elfrida with. the opera of Rinaldo, 


which occaſionally introduced, the. muſic 


of the great Handel to this nation. Mr. 


rn. 


Hill was at this time conductor of two 
theatres, 


5 
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theatres; à taſl which he dilchar gell 40 lh 
ſatis faction of the public. 76 But Re 751 
quitted his tmployments* of the lage en 
lig wiel 


accbunt. of ſome miſunderſtandi 
the: lord chamberlain z and thougly OTE 
to. reſume them by perſons of the Frſt allt 
he would never inen! to d than nat  prefling 
intreaties. | (10 1-7 \ In 

Nothing could "RE him to dlingl 
his beloved province of the ſtage, üs 
noble and ſpirited reſolution to improve 
certain ſchemes which he had long formed 
in his mind for the public good, with # 
full intention to bring them, if poſlible; 
to maturity. Soon after, he had an oþpor- 
tunity to gratify his paſſion for the ſervice 
of the commonwealth ; and, accordibgly; 
he engaged in the ſchemes of making 
beach oil, of eſtabliſhing plantations 'in 
vaſt track of land adjoining to Sbuth- 
Carolina, and of clearing the woods in tlie 
north of Scotland, and applying the tim- 
ber, produced by them, to the uſe of the 
navy. In all theſe ſeveral projects, though 
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he failed in them through untoward arci - 
dents, and for want of ſuſficient ſums of 
money to bring, them to perfeQion, he- 
ſhewed . the extent of his genius, and the. 
fertility of his invention; 3 i but I never heard 
that his own fortune ever received the leaſt 
addition by them: his ſpirit, indeed, was 
active and enterprifing ; but he was more 
anxious for general good thi emo- 
lument. ME arts % ald zi 
One . he! b indeed, 
to perfection; the making of pot aſh equal 
to that which, is brought: from Ruſſia, to 
which place an immenſe ſum amd 
uſed to be ſent from Englancd enn 4 
But however anxious he was to gromote 
the public welfare, and Increaſe; tha re- 
ſources of national wealth, he ſaon; ręſumed 
his darling paſſion for the ſtage, It is aid. 
and I believe with truth, that he made a 
preſent of the Fatal Extravagancę, a very 
pathetic tragedy in two acts, tod one Joſeph 
Mitchell, a diſtreſſed Scotch poet. This 
was written with a benevolent. viezv to re- 
form the paſſion for gaming in 1720, t the 
South- 


/ ) 
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South- ea year, which 'then raged” gy 
furiouſly, if poffible, than it has done fine,” 
To relieve the diſtreſſes bf Mr. Bond; "Ye" 
tranſlated ' Voltaire's Zara; and not bei 
able to get it ated at the regular theatres, 
he, with much afliduity, by "hs help cf 4 
ſet of raw unpractiſed players, whom be 
took infinite pains to inſtruct, made a H 
to have it repreſented at the great room in | 
York- buildings. His nephew acted Oſman; 
Bond, who was then aged and iw, 
played Luſignan, the old king of Jeruſa- 
lem; and Zara was given to Miſs Fergufon, 
a young actreſs. The reputation of the 
author brought ſome of the beſt company 
in London to this diminutive theatre. The 
play was ated ſeveral times; nor did the 
death of Mr. Bond (who expired al moll 
upon the ſtage, and at the very time when 
the people were applauding him for his 
natural exhibition of an aged and dying 
monzrch) prevent the run of the tragedy. 
But Zara was, ſoon after, in 1746, 
brought on the ſtage of Drury-lane ; and 


this play ſortunately uſhered to the public 
one 


- 
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one of the moſt pathetic aftreffes of this er 
any other country, Mrs. Cibber made her 
firlt eſſay in Zara. Mr. Hill had the bs 
nour and pleaſure to inſtruct her. a He. 

interlined her part with a kind of commen- þ 
tary upon ĩt; he marked every accent and 


emphaſis ; every lock, action, and deport- | 


ment proper to the character, in all its dif- 
ferent ſituations, he critically pointed' gut. 
The delight Mr. Hill felt for the very great 
and deſerved applauſe of his pupil, i in Zara, 
was damped by the unhappy failure of his 
er in Oſman. The young gentle 
man's figure and v voice were by no means 
difagreeable ; but a certain ſtiffneſs in action, 
and too laboured and emphatical an em- 
phaſis in ſpeaking, diſguſted the critics, . 
who tuo ſeverely corrected a young per- 
former, whom, on the firſt night of his 
acting, they cruelly exploded. 4 principal | 
character was, therefore, forced to be read 
for ſeveral nights together; yet ſuch charms 
had the unaffected performance of Mrs. : 
Cibber's Zara, that the people ran in 4 
crowds to the theatre fourteen pighis ſuc⸗ 
Vor. I. L ceſſively. 


o * 6 * 
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ceſſiwvely. Mr, Milward, in the pagt of 
Luſignan, in voice, action, and Manner, 
gave. admired force to the pathetic, feene of 
his interview with Nereſtan and Zana. 11 

Much about this time Mr. Hill Waote 
the Prompter, a, periodical paper, in which 
| be attacked ſome of the principal actors ai 
| the ſtage, and particularly Colley, Cibher 
and Mr. Quin. Cibber laughed, but Quin 
was angry; and meeting Mr. Hill in the 
Court of Requeſts, a ſcuffle enſued between 
them, which Ls in the Kaan of 
few blows... 47] * 
| In every revolution of the * our poet 
| was extremely attentive to, the. intereſt, of 
| the proprietors. When the greateſt, part of 
Highmore's actors revolted from him, he 
offered his ſervice to the manager, in;writing 
tl and to the actors who "FARGO with 


mm —4¶ͥ -,. — 


| wrote a letter, much about that tenden 
| beautiful young actreſs, upon her playing 
| the part of Selima in Tamerlane, in which, 

with the moſt infinuating addreſs, end/a 
ie of ſentiment almoſt peeuliar to 
himſelf 
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himſelf, he conveys | Amide hs ep = 
ſpeaking and action. 


with Bajazet for life, was beautifully 5, 
it was not ftrong enough, nor ſo uud and 
diſracled as it ought to have: been; let me 
beg you to remember it to- night; and 
throw yourſelf, with an unteſerved bold- 
neſs and freedom, into the livelieſt attitudes 
of dire; fully affured, that a form ſo 
finiſhed as yours can have nothing to fear 


from à ſpirited exceſs of action; fince the 


more ligbt it is ſhewn in, the more churms 
it diſcovers.” And again; “I had lately 
the pleaſure of hearing you ſay, that you 


did not know the ftrength of your on 


voice, having never "raiſed it high enough 
to find it in danger of breaking.---Yon 
cannot imagine what an obligation I ſhall 
think it, if yon will prevail on yourſelf to 
make this trial to-night; only with this 
caution, - whenever you raiſe it, to let it rife 
naturally ; that 1s, withoat needleſs endea- 
vours to make it ſuerrer than it is, but as 
much frenger- and fuller, ' as much more 

L 2 diſtinct, 
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diſtinct, pathetic, and weighty, as poſlifile;/ 
I wiſh T knew how to explain what I en 
by weighty and pathetic; by weight wean 
a forceful and important dwelling upon the 
word in the delivery, as if you would ſtump 
it upon the underſtanding; as if you parted 
with it reluctantly, till convinced it would 
have its effect.. 009 wath 
Then, to prevent ſuch a dwelling on 
the utterance from appearing affected or 
too whining, comes in the patbetic, which 
is nothing more than that feeling fignifi- 
cance, that intereſted ſound of concern that 
gives ming to the tone it is ſpoken 
with. | 37 10 alt 
Mr. Hill's ſentiments upon acting ſeom 
to me ſo juſt and important, that I. hall 
hope for thanks rather than pardon ſor 
quoting the following rules which He gave 
in a letter to the actor of Tamerlane . 
* If my conceptions are any ways right, 
the air and deportment of Tamerlatieſhould; 
every where, and to all perſons, 'be: diſtin» 
guiſhed by a conſcious ſuperiority. He 
ſhould ſmile withodr gaiety, look ereſt 
4 without 
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without» pride, be provoked-without-ragez 
appear ſoft without. tenderneſs, and 'conde- 


| ſcend without ceremony. 


As to the manner of ſprakibg,: 28 it 
4ths ceſalt of his reflections, it ought to 
be ſtrong, deliberative, and impreſſive; for 
his ſentiments are ſo: manly, ſo noble, that 
they require a diſtin and weighty utter- 
ance ; not only as they deſerve it by their 
importance, but becauſe their effect would 
be loſt, if time is not allowed them to 
deſcend from the ear tothe underſtanding.” 

Thus this liberal-minded-man generouſly 
beſtowed his labour and admonitions on 
the players with an addreſs and ſkill which 
deſerved their ſincere regard and ſtricteſt 
attention; but it is to be feared his advice 
was received by them with coldneſs, and 
his inſtructions treated with neglect. I 
find him frequently complaining, in his 
letters to ſeveral of his , correſpondents, of 
the vanity, ignorance, and ſelf-ſufficiency 
of the players. His tranſlation of Voltaire's 
Alzira, - ated at Lincoln's-inn- fields, in 
1736, he gave to Mr. Giffard, the manager 
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oi the company. The original, it wi (aid, 
was adted/twice in ane evening; but ag n 
hiſtory. of the French ſtage takes tha deal 
notice of the tranſaction, e muſt ſuppoſe 
this to be a fable. Mr. Hill, in adapti; 
French plays to the Engliſh ſtage, forgot 
the diſtinguiſhing character of the two na- 
tions. The Frenchman, when he goes to 
a play, ſeems to make his entertaiment 2 
matter of importance. The long ſpeeches 
in the plays of Corneille, Racine, Crebillon, 
and Voltaire, which would diſguſt an En- 
gliſh ear, are extremely pleaſing to our light 
neighbours : they ſit in filence, and enjoy 
the beauty of ſentiment, and energy of lan- 
guage; and are taught habitually to ery at 
ſcenes of diſtreſs. The Engliſhman: looks 
upon the theatre as a place of amuſement; 
he does not expect to be alarmed with ter- 
ror, or wrought upon by ſcenes of comini- 
{eration ; but he is ſurprized into the feel - 
ings of theſe paſſions, and ſheds tears 
becauſe he cannot avoid it. The theatre, 
to moſt Engliſhmen, n a r 'of 
inſtruction by chance. 6 25t 61 
a Hill, 
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Fill, in tranſlating Zara and-Alzira, for- 
got the genius of the two people; he 
ſhould have interrupted, by am eaſy inter- 
pofition,” thoſe long ſpeeches” which are 
equally ore to _ rarer — 
hearer. 

Mr. Hill's 3 attempts en 
the action of the players, not having an- 
ſwered his intention, about the year 1735 
he indulged his fancy, which, indeed, was 
warm and enthuſiaſtic, with a new ſcheme; 
which was to form a race of actors who 
ſhould by far exceed all that went before 
them. To this end he propoſed the found- 
ing of a tragic academy. In a letter to 
Mr. Thomfon, author of the Seaſons, he 
explains himſelf fo fully, as well as fo ro- 
mantically, that I think I ought not to de- 
prive the reader of this ene pro- 
ject. 

All our de being proſtitutes to the 
warice of their bawds for wit, who pollute 
and give her up to the defires of the wan- 
ton, no experiment can be made in them, 
to ſee what effect might ariſe from à Better 
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cboice of plays, and a juſter art of aftivigy 
yet, unleſs I deceive myſelf, aftet lang and 
impartial reflection, things may be greatly 
menqded in a new undertakingʒ nay, Hum 
ſo ſtrongly convinced of it, that :L:ould 
even hazard the expence of a trial, without 
any ſubſcription or other ſupport than che 
countenance of a dozen or two of untaxed 
encouragers, properly choſen, gręat names, 
in ſome declaration to the een pu 

* ons. certain comes bunt 1 
poſed, at their own expence, to attempt an 
improvement, under the name of a Tragic 
Academy. for extending and regulating the- 
atrical diverſions, and for inſtructing and 
educating actors in the prad ice of drametic 
paſſion, and a power to expreſs them ſtrung- 
ly, the ſucceſs of which laudable putpoſe 
might eſtabliſh the reputation of the flag, 
by appropriating its influence to the ſervice 
of wiſdom and virtue; our names are 
therefore ſubſcribed, in declaration that we 
will protect, and give countenance to, this 
uſeful 36 ſo long as the fame 
P ſhall 
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halt be carried on with a ſxill and inten- 
tion correſpondent to the propoſal “. 

He then wiſhes to know Thomſon's 
opinion of Frederic prince of Wales; and 
whether it would not be practicable to en- 
gage his royal highneſs to countenance” a 
work of that nature. Fired —— 
of obtaining ſuch illuſtrious patronage, he 
tells his friend, that he would fee before 
Chriſtmas, that is, in three months, a 
new company eſtabliſhed, whoſe beginnings 
would make credible whatever Wen 
he wiſhed for. 11} bas obo] 

The project of a new tragic We 
died in its birth; the prince of Wales re- 
fuſed to lend the influence of his name to 
it, and the nn made no farther * 
greſs in ĩt. | 

Mr. Hill, who was . of” thoſe 
amiable qualities of the mind which delight 
in acts of benevolence, though not himſelf 
in affluent circumſtances, was always ready 
to give his aſſiſtance to thoſe who wanted 
or claimed it. His tragedy of Metope, 
which he had tranſlated from Voltaire;-and 
at 


} 
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at firſt had given to it the title of Egiſthii, 
he offered to Theophilus Cibber, ia his 
diſtreſs, to be acted for his benefit. Many 
unlueky circumſtances prevented that act 
from receiving any benefit from this gene- 
rous offer; and Mr. Hill, the humane and 
benevolent Mr. Hill, who had never heard 
of a diſtreſs which he did not wiſh to relieve, 
was at laſt reduced to the neceſſity from a 
variety of accidents, to have recourſe to the 
ſtage for ſome relief, by acting his Me 
rope; Mr. Garrick received it with 2 
generous feeling that did honour to his 
humanity. ge 
The author was extremely anxious to 
have his play caſt with the full ſtrength 
of the company; but the principal actors 
are not eaſily led to play ſuch parts as they 
imagine are unſuitable to their powers: Mr. 
Garrick, indeed, was born to act Eumenes; 
but though Mrs. Cibber had given a ſort 
of promiſe that ſhe would perform Me- 
rope, yet after a long heſitation ſhe gave it 
up: whether ſhe imagined the part did not 
ſuit her ſlim maidenly figure, or from what 
other 
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other reaſon, I know not; but ſhe poſitively 
refuſed to act ĩit. The author preſſed Poli- 
phontes upon Barry, "which he diſliking. 
with much imprudence Hill weakly expect- 
ed he would act Narbas, a very inferior cha- 
racter. Mrs. Pritchard accepted Merope, 
Mr. Havard engaged for Poliphontes, and 
Berry was well pleaſed with Narbas. b 10% 
The play is certainly the maſter- piece of 
Hill, though in many places he retains 
a ſwell of expreſſion, and an affectation of 
ſtrength, which deſtroys all caſe and grace; 
yet he is more natural and ſimple in his 
language, upon the whole, in this play, 
than in any of his dramatic compofitions. 
The ſecond act is ' finely written, The 
ſcene between Merope and Eumenes is a 
beautiful exertion of genius, in deſcribing 
the workings of natural affection in a ſon 
and mother unknown to each other. 
The profits ariſing from the acting of the 
play amounted to no more, in three benefit 
nights, than 1481, And, I ſuppoſe, this 
ſum, with +ool. from Mr. Millar, the 
bookſeller, (the then ſtated price of a play) 
was 


ddhe ſtage: and this, indeed, was WIP 
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was all the money he ever acquired ſrum 


relief to the neceſſities of a man who alwiyy 
lived like a perſon of * and hade family 
of childrenꝓnn. lc gigi 

The Death of Cæſar, — Voltaireg he 
had, for ſome years, adapted, as neariag he 
thought it would bear, to the Engliſh ſtage; 
It muſt be remembered Voltaire had no 
women in his tragedy ; but Hill introdured 
the wife of Cæſar, and Portia, the wife of 
Brutus. This was a ſubject for which he diſ. 
covered an uncommon predelection. Cwſar 
is not only drawn in a favourable light, but 
is made the warm friend of his country; 
and is murdered by thoſe whom he had 
protected and conferred the higheſt honours 
upon, at the very time when he is meditats 
ing the only means that could then make 
Rome happy. That the conſpirators,” by 
the aſſaſſination of Ceſar, could do no ſer- 


1 a 


One foible he had, which was oſtentation; he 
was very fond of ſeeing company, and giving mage 
nificent dinners, 


vice 
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vice to their country, L believe no man who 
conſiders the ſubject candidly: will deny; 
and it ſeems ſtrange that Cicero, who 
loudly; exclaims againſt the pollution of 
religion, by admitting Cæſar, X mortal, to 
the participation of divine honours, which 
were decreed bim by an almoſt unanimous. 
rote of the ſenate, could poſſibly:imagine,; 
that a people ſo venal and corrupt could: be 
capable of enjoying liberty. This play 
Mr. Hill ſent to all his particular friends, 
and amongſt the reſt, to Mr. Pope and lord 
Bolingbroke. The former, he tells us, 
approved of it in the higheſt terms, at the 
ſame time that he pointed out ſome faults 
for his correction. The letter of lord 
Bolingbroke is a very ſingular one; and as it; 
is not to be found in his works, and is writ- 
ten with great politeneſs, and an air of 
frankneſs and ſincerity, the reader will 
not be diſpleaſed to ſee it here. 
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SIR, . Typ ickenhamy, Joly, 21, 718. 
„HAVE read, fince T cime "Bither, 


i 


« with Mr. Pope, * the Tnquiry "Into the 
« Merit' of Afaſfination, the trag e 05 


: So x" {3 


% Cæſar, and the dedic ication, by wh ich 
you intend. much honour de my, pane, 
«If the treatiſe has not entirely  convinged 
te me that Cæſar was a patriot, it has con; 
« vinced me, at leaſt, in ſpite of all antient 
&* and modern prejudices, he was, fo 25 
“ much as Pompey ; ; and that liberty 'would 
„ have been as ſafe i in his hands as the 
© other's. 
The tragedy is finely — 7 ; the cha- 
* racters admirably well drawn; the ſen- 
e timents are noble, beyond the power of 
* words ; and the expreſſion, drgnified as 
it is, can add nothing to the ſublime. 
„We have doubted (Mr. Pope and I) 
* whether, in ſome ſew inſtances, the ut 
*« molt 
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« moſt effatt of language has not obſcuted 
« the beauty and force of thought. If it 
became me to ſay any thing more of the 
« dedication than this, that by inſeribing to 
me one of the nobleſt dramas * that our 
« Janguage, or any other, can boaſt | you 
« tranſmit my character to.; poſterity. with 
« greater advantage than any I could have 
given it; I would ſay, that I feel a laud - 
« able vanity to be thought the friend, as 
« well as admirer, of ſo, great a writer; 
« and, therefore, ſhould be flill better 
« pleaſed, if you treat me in a ſtile leſs 
« elevated, and leſs diſtant from that fa- 
« miliarity which, I ſhall always be ex- 

6c. e glad to hold with you. 1 am, 

e 
oy < Moſt ſincerely, 
Vour moſt obedient, + 

&© Moſt humble Servant, 25 
4H. S. L. BoLINGBROKE.' 


— 
— * — — 
* * — 


* This tragedy of Czar, + e called by the 


author the Roman Revenge, Was printed in 1733, in 
Hill's dramatic works. 
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I cannot admit of 4 doubt, thitt tif Nef 
was ſhewn to che managers of Bort Pe 
houſes, though without" producing wr 
fet which Mr. Hil! might pofffbiy erpekt. 
This play, on which his heart Was loft, 
had been offered and received;' prom whe 
be acted and rejected, ſeveral times urig 
the ſpace of ten years.” Quin refuſetl to 
act the part of Cæſar; whether from a . 
like to it, or from a remembrance of the 
author's tek * him in the 'Procmipter, 
I know not. ne 

Soon after the run of Meropk, Mr. Hill 
tried all his art to make Mr. Garrick in love 
with his great idol Czſar*. To this pure 
poſe, knowing that he admired the energy 
of paſſion more than dignity of charadter, ; 
or weight of ſentiment, he took great pains 
to convince him of his error, aſſuring him, 
that ſentiment was the ſoul of tragedy. © 

There is,” ſays: he, © but one walk 
in acting which you have left neee 


= 


— 


* Mr. Hill's ſon was chriſtened 6 Join and his 
three daughters, Caliope, Aſtrea, and Minerva. 


the 
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the walk I mean is the — 
one, the walk of weight and dignity.z but 
| not che cold declamatory and ſamyiferaus. 
Our unimpaſſioned Catos, and half: paſ- 
ſoned Tamerlanes, , were left to little ani- 
mated by their authors, but were never 
vritten with 0 N ee * 


eee 


hom.” +: ca hte t*, 

He then acquaints. Tuck that Booth, at 
his firſt appearance in Cato, always raiſed 
from forty-eight to fifty thundering claps, - 
on ſentiments, which he made the audience 
feel, Then glancing towards Quin, his 
ſucceſſor i in that character, he ſays, that they 
dwindled with. him to half a; dozen, He 
then goes on, to. tell him, that he could. 
point out the, cauſes why this character of 
Cato had now Joſt its influence; and 
which a mouth he could name, together 
with ſuch eyes and attitudes, has more than 
ſeventy places where ſtrong Oy! would riſe . 
infallibly. 

How are the beſt minds, ſometimes by 
an eager, delire to gain a point, or the ap- 

Vor. I. M probation 
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probation of a favourite 
not only into the forgetfulneſs of truth and 
candour, but the meaneſt and moſt. fidieu- 
lous flattery? Cato was never acted by Quin 
without great and well-merited applauſe 
and what is ſtill better, never withoùt that 
beſt approbation, the ſtrict attention of the 
audience. To rate the merit of an actor 
by the number of plaudits he obtaitis; is 
unworthy of the man who makes ſuch an 
eſtimate, and of him to whom it is pro- 
poſed. But ſuppoſing what this gentleman 
ſays were true, how muſt the feelings of 
both actor and audience be diſturbed by 
ſuch a prodigal profuſion of applauſe? But 
all this, and much more, Mr. Hill would 
have ſaid, to prevail on Garrick to unde. 
take the part of Cæſar; but notwithitand- 
ing this, his efforts were vain. M. 
Garrick knew that neither his ber de. 
his voice were adapted to ſuch character 
as Cato or Cæſar. Admirably ſuited/asthe 
flexibility of his powers was to all the un- 
rious paſſions. of the human heart, and 


to all the — tranſitions of them, be 
wanted 


%. 


Free 
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wanted that fulneſs of ſound, that os rotun- 
aun, to roll wich i eaſe a long declamatory 
ſpeech, or give force and dignity to mere 
ſentiment. | 

Amidſt a anciery! ef. Mr. Hill's lettors to 
Mr. Garrick, which he wrote ſome time 
before his death, I meet with no farther 
mention of Cæſar; and ſuppoſe, from that 
circumſtance, that Mr. Garrick had abſo- 
lutely diſcouraged any farther application 
upon the ſubject. For ſeveral months be- 
fore he died, he had been ſeized with fre- 
quent and violent pains, which it was 
thought proceeded from an inflammation 
in his kidneys. He died the fifth of Fe- 
bruary, 1750, in the very minute of the 
earthquake, the ſhock of which, though 
ſpeechleſs, he appeared to feel. The hu- 
mane and- generous Frederick, prince of 
Wales, had commanded. Merope, for the 
benefit of the . the day before his 
death. 


Aaron Hill had certainly great claim to 


is regard, both as a man and an author. 


%. 
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The bulineſ of his life ated in per- 
forming, or wiſhing to perform, acts of 
benevolence; his ſupreme pleaſure to re- 
lieve the wants of others, unmindful of h 
own. As an author, his merit is unqueſ. 
tionable; allowing for ſome peculiarities in 
his ſtile, we muſt confeſs that he had an 
uncommon power of thinking, and a ner- 
vous manner of expreſſing his ſentiments. 
This, indeed, he laboured too much, and 
ſometimes till he removed that grace of 
ſimplicity, which is the principal ornament 
of fine writing. His frequent uſe of com- 
pound epithets, with adverbs joined to 
participles or adjectives, rendered his tile 
ſubject to the cenſure of — and 
bombaſt. 

But, in all his writings, there is i Gigs 
good ſenſe, and ſometimes a pleaſing vein 
of poetry; his worſt fault was an affecta- 
tion of expreſſing himſelf too pointedly 
and forcibly, and this we find gently hinted 
in the letter written to him by lord Bo- 
lingbroke. His friendſhip with Mr. Pope 
was interrupted by ſome lines in the Dun- 

Sy 
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ciad, which he reſented in a poem called 
the Caveat, or Progreſs of Wit; in the 


beginning of which Pope | is thus de- 


{cribed : 


Tuneful Alexis, on the Thames' fair ſide, 

The ladies“ play-thing, and the muſes” pride; 
With merit popular, with wit polite ; 5 | 
Eaſy, though vain ; and elegant, though light; 
Defiring and deſerving others” praiſe, 

Poorly accepts a fame he ne'er repays : 

Unborn to cheriſh, ſneakingly approves, 

And wants the ſoul to ſpread the worth he loves. | 


This was fixing Pope's accuſation of 
Addiſon's envy upon himſelf. * I have 
with ſome pleaſure, though not with equal 
knowledge, dwelt on the life and writings 
of a man who took ſuch delight in the 


Cm 


In the letters between Hill and Pope, we plainly 
perceive the latter afraid of the former. Hill boldly 
accuſes ; Pope meanly denies, and ſkulks under pitiful 
ſubterfuge. 6 
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entertainments of the ſtage; and was not 
only a conſiderable dramatic writer, but 
almoſt the only gentleman who laboured 
aſſiduouſſy to underſtand the art of acting, 
and took inceſſant pains to communicate 
his knowledge of it to others. He leſt a 
fragment called an Eſſay on the Art of AQ. 
ing, which, it is much to be lamented, 
that he did not live to complete. What 
remains is worth an actor's conſideration, 


CHAP, 
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8 complained of for not rearing 1 
atrical plants Mr. Garrick engages Mr. 
Dexter — — various 
abilities diſplayed. 


ANAGING actors have often been 
upbraided with the negle& of en- 
couraging young theatrical merit, and for 
not raiſing up geniuſes for the ſtage. They 
have been frequently told, that they never 
reared any promiſing plants which might 
in time grow to perfection. Booth, Wilks, 
and Cibber, had no equal ſucceſſors ; and 
we are told by Aaron Hill, and other cri- 
tics, that this was owing to their envy or 
their indolence. This argument would 
have ſome force, if actors of genius were 
as eaſily raiſed as beds of tulips. But the 
genuine repreſenter of nature on the ſtage 
is as rarely to be found as the fine painter 


of manners in a dramatic ſtory. 
M 4 Mr. 
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Mr. Garrick, however, about twyd yem 
after Barry had left him, gave encourage. 
ment to three young actors from Ireland, 
to Dexter, Moſſop, and Roſs. a 

Dexter was adviſed to try his ebilicidator 
acting in the part of Oroonoko. This gen- 
tleman was ſo far maſter of himſelf, that he 
continued in converſation with his friends 
in the pit, on the firſt night of his perform. 
ing, till the ſecond muſic, which is gene- 
rally played about half an hour before the 
curtain is drawn up, put him in mind 
that it was time to think of the ftage- 
apparatus. The applauſe which Mr. Dex- 
ter gained was beyond expectation. Mr. 
Garrick was ſo charmed with the proſpect 
of his ſucceſs, that he wrote to a friend 
who was at ſome diſtance from the capital, 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, of his young actors 
favourable reception ; and declared that he 
had wonderful expectations from the firſt 
proof he had given of his abilities. Der- 
ter continued to act Oroonoko ſeveral times 
ſucceſſively with applauſe ; but it was ob- 
ſerved, that every time he acted, he abated 

in 
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in power to pleaſe the audience. The pub- 
lic had been ſurprized into an approbation, 
which the actor wanted abilities to confirm. 
His perſon was tall, and not ungraceful; 
but his voice was weak and thin, and unable 
to bear exertion in fcenes of animation. 
He was, in two ſeafons, fairly worn out 
for a London ſtage; but he afterwards was 
favourably entertained by the Dublin audi- 
ence. He died a few years ſince, and was 
much eſteemed- for his regular conduct and 
genteel behaviour. 

Mr. Roſs was happily directed by Mr. 
Garrick to the choice of Bevil in the Con- 
ſcious Lovers, for his firſt part. His per- 
ſon was pleaſing, and his addreſs eaſy; his 
manner of ſpeaking natural; his action 
well adapted to the gravity, as well as 
grace, of the character. He was approved 
by a polite and diſtinguiſhing audience, 
who ſeemed to congratulate themſelves on 
ſeeing an actor whom they imagined capa- 
ble of reſtoring to the ſtage the long loſt 
character of the real fine gentleman. 

k Mr. 
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Mr. Roſs is living; and it will Iook un“ 
candid and invidious to take notice of his 
defects, which are evidently owing” to his 
great love of eaſe, and his fondneſs for 
ſocial pleaſure ; he has often given proofs 
that he was maſter of abilities to roufe and 
animate an audience in the moſt PR 
ſcenes of our beſt tragedies. | 

Mr. Moflop choſe to give a ſpecimen bf 
his abilities in Richard the Third; and in 
this he was wiſe; for in Richard the auk- 
wardneſs of his manner, and the untoward- 
neſs of his deportment, were well diſguiſed. 
Moſſop was rather a powerful ſpeaker than a 

pleaſing actor; he had a ſtrong and harmo- 
nious voice, which could riſe from the 
loweſt note to the higheſt pitch of ſound: 
it was, indeed, a voice the moſt compre- 
henfive I ever heard. He excelled moſt in 
parts of turbulence and rage, of regal 95 
ranny and ſententious gravity. 

Zanga, in Dr. Young's Revenge, was 
his maſter-piece; his wild burſt of perfidy 
acknowledged and juſtified, in the fifth 
act of the play, ſtruck every auditor with a 

degree 
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degree of aſtoniſhment. With all his de- 
fects, Moſſop was, after Garrick and Barry, 
the moſt applauded and valuable actor on 
the ſtage. 

In July 1749 Mr. Garrick was married 
to Mademoiſelle Violetti, a young lady, 
who to great elegance of form, and many 
polite accompliſhments, joined the more 
amiable virtues of the mind. 

But Mr. Garrick, as if he . 
that this action of his life, which was ſo 
much approved by his moſt intimate friends, 
and the public in general, would expoſe 
him to the ſhafts of ridicule, was reſolved 
to anticipate all ſarcaſtical wit, by being 
merry with himſelf; to this end, his friend, 
Mr. Edward More, was invited to write a 
diverting poem on his marriage, in which 
Mr. Garrick's character is reviewed by ſome 
goſſipping ladies, and he is termed by one 
of them 


A very Sir John Brute all day, 
And Fribble all the night. 


Indeed, 
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Indeed, the guarding againſt diſtant g n- 
dicule, and warding off apprehended cen- 
ſure, was a favourite peculiarity with Mr, 
Garrick through life. Lord North could 
not be more pleaſed with anticipating the 
elegant and elaborate harangues of a Burke, 
or the thundering eloquence of our modern 
Demoſthenes, Charles Fox, than Roſcius 
was with breaking the ſtrength of an ani» 
madverſion, either on his acting, or any 
part of his conduct. 

remember when he firſt acted Macbeth, 
he was ſo alarmed with the fears of critical 
examination, that during his preparation 
for the character, he devoted ſome part of 
his time to the writing a humourous | pam- 
phlet upon the ſubject. He knew that his 
manner of repreſenting Macbeth would be 
eſſentially different from that of all the 
actors who had played it for twenty or thirty 
years before; and he was therefore deter- 
mined to attack himſelf ironically, to blunt, 
if not to prevent the remarks of others. 
This pamphlet was called, An Eſay on 
Acling; in which will be confidered the mimi- 
= cal 
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cal behaviour of a. certain faſhionable faulty 
allor, and laudableneſs of ſuch unmanly, as 
well as inhuman, proceedings; to which will 
be added, A ſhort criticiſm on his acting Mc c- 
beth, It had this motto in the title-page, 


Macbeth has murder'd Garrick! 


This little pamphlet is written with hu- 
mour and fancy. . One of the parts which 
he acted after his marriage, and for the firſt 
time, was Benedick in Much Ado about 
Nothing. Some particular ſituations of this 
character occaſioned much laughter and 
pleaſantry, by applications of the audience 
to Mr. Garrick's change of condition. 
The excellent action of Mrs. Pritchard 
in Beatrice, was not inferior to that of 
Benedick. Every ſcene between them was 
a continual ſtruggle for ſuperiority ; nor 


could the audience determine which was 
the victor. | | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. Xv. e 
t 
New ut acled in 17 my 1754. — ue 
Gameſter ---- The Brothers ---- Creuſa and 
Boadicea--- Anecdotes relating to them, 'and 
remarks on their ſacchſ. of? 
Ir has been a conſtuat complaingeofidh | 
public againſt managers, that they were 
always very ſparing of their entertainment;# 
that they ſeldom brought on the: ſtage 
new plays or farces; that acting managem 
eſpecially, took more pleaſure in exhibiting 
characters in which they could acquire cre- 
dit to themſelves, than in doing - juſtice to 
authors of merit; that if the manager 
ſhould happen to be an author, he would 
be tempted to puth forward his own pieces 
to the neglect of others. How far Mr. 
Garrick might deſerve any cenſure of this 
kind, I ſhall not now examine ; but he cer- 
tainly, in 1753 and 1754, contributed much 


* Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Harris, the preſent thea- 
trical managers, give the town more novelty than any 
of their precccilo. . 


to 
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to the public amuſement, by bringing on 
the ſtage the four new tragedies of the 
Gameſter, the Brothers, Creuſa, and Boa- 
dicea; beſides reviving old plays, among 
which was Dryden's Don Sebaſtian and 
Shakſpeare's Coriolanus. | 

The Gameſter of Mr. Edward More 
was an honeſt attack upon one of the moſt 
alluring and moſt pernicious vices to which 
mankind in general, and this nation in par- 
ticular, is unhappily ſubject. To ſhew 
how property is transferred from the unde- 
ſigning votary of chance, to the vile betrayer 
of confidence, and the inſidious dark- 
minded ſharper, was an undertaking worthy 
of the beſt writer. The play was ſhewn in 
MS. to Dr. Young, who approved it 
greatly, with this remarkable expreſſion, 
« that gaming wanted ſuch a cauſtic as the 
concluding ſcene of the play preſented.” 

The author has in his preface juſtified 
his tragedy againſt the cenſure of ſome cri- 
tics who complained of its low tile, and 
who obſerved too that the cataſtrophe was 


too ſhocking. He has likewiſe acknow- 
ledged 


ledged the affiſtance of Mr. ' Garzjol by 
telling us, that he was indebted to ul for 
many popular paſſages in the play which 
were greatly applauded.” I believe the Lede 
between Leeſon and Stukely, in the foutth 
act, was almoſt entirely his; for he exprel⸗ 1 
ſed, during the time of action, uncommon 
pleaſure at the applauſe given to * r 
Notwithſtanding that the Gam - was 
generally approved, and the acting o r 
applauded, (Mr. Garrick diſtinguiſhinghim- 
ſelf by uncommon ſpirit in ſome ſcenes, and 
by great agonizing feelings in the laſt) the 
play, after having been acted ten or eleven 
nights, was ſuddenly ſtopt. It was gene- 
rally ſaid, that the phyſie adminiſtered by 
the Gameſter was not only too ſtrong for 
the public in general, but offenſive to the 
ſqueamiſh palates of ſome gaming ſocieties; 
and that its progreſs was prevented by the 
interpoſition of people who ought not to 
have had any weight in a matter of that 
kind. I rather think this was a mere cir- 
culated report, to give more conſequence to 
ſome aſſemblies than they ever could really 

boaſt. | * 
| The 
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The Brothers, a tragedy of Dr. Young, e 


was written about the year 1726, and re- 


| hearſed at Drury- lane ſoon after. The 
principal parts were given to Wilks, Booth, 


and Mills, and, I believe, to Mrs. Porter. 
But the author going into holy orders, it 


occaſioned the ſudden withdrawing of his 


tragedy : great ex pectations had been formed 
of it, and it was with ſome reluQance the 
managers gave it up. 

Near thirty years after, Dr. Voung con- 
ſented to have the Brothers acted at the 


ſame theatre. He had formed a deſign of 


giving a thouſand pounds to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Goſpel; and hoped 
that the profits ariſing from the acting of 
the play would enable him to proſecute 
his ſcheme. Whatever ſucceſs the play 
met with in the acting, the money raiſed by 
it was not adequate to the ſum which was 
intended to be given away ; nevertheleſs the 
author made up the deficiency, and ac- 
compliſhed his pious intention. 

We may. reaſonably imagine, that the 
tragedy, during ſo long a period that it was 
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in the W s hands, received great-and 
conſtant improvements from. his reif 
of 1 Ke dien 
I cannot think him equally co in 
all his ſcenes or characters. Philip and his 
| two ſons are drawn agrecably to their hiſto- 
rical delineation, The third act, in which 
the brothers plead their cauſe before Philip, 
is written in a maſterly ſtyle ; but;Erixene, 
the lady, is a moſt unamiable and incon- 
ſiſtent character, and one to whom the 
ſpectator can afford very little pity. | The 
laſt ſcene between Demetrius and Erixene 
is a laboured, but, I think, a very faint 
imitation of the admirable dying inter- 
view of Oroonoko and Imoinda. | 
The great fault of this writer was his 
cuſtom of ſeeking for pearls and diamonds, 
when leſs coſtly materials would have ſerved 
his purpoſe much better. Shakſpeare is not 
more fond of a quibble than Young is of 2 
bright thought. Long deſcriptions of miſery, 
with all its attributes, in ſcenes of the great- 
eſt anxiety and diſtreſs, is a forgetfulneſy of 


ſituation, 
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ſtation, to ſeek! after prottineſs and br. 
lianey of ex preſſion. From that chartning 
magazine of beauty, from which loue bor- 
rows his keeneſt ſhafts, the bright luſtre of 
a lady's eyes, Dr. Young draws ſome of his 
moſt luminous thoughts, which the lover 
plays upon in the hour of dark — | 
and heartefelt anguiſh. . 


up by Zanga to ſuch a pitch of a 
that he is refolved to ſtab his wife; but his 
arm is arreſted hy the reſiſtleſs power of the 
lady's eyes. Excuſing his tardy vengeanoe 
to 2 . he tells him, 


—— —— I quarrell'd with my heart, 
And puſh'd it on, and bid it give her death; 
But O ! her eyes ftruck fir/t, and murd d me.. 


In the fifth act of the ſame. play, Alogzo 


goes to a bower, and finds Leonora fleep- 
ing: after a long meditation on her charm, 
which is but /a fuint imitation of Othelles 
ſliloquy on his ſurveying the heanties f 

N 2 Deſ- 
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Deſdemona, (for this admirer of original 
compoſition is ſometimes no mare than 
an humble copier) Alonzo, the revengeful 
huſband, on the lady's waking and 1 looking 
at him, cries out, in tranſport, 


- # 1, 


- . & + 3 b1 1 Si 41 #7, 1 
Je powers with what an eye ſhe mends the 4 Fo 


Farther, in the ſame ſcene, Albiizs: ful 
purſues the brilliant! image with untttcining 


fury : 


But oh thoſe eyes ! thoſe murderers ! O whence; 
Whence did'ſt thou ſteal thoſe A orbs !-from 
Heav'n ? y % vin 
Thou did'ſt, and 'tis mine to adore _ 


„ „ 


In the Brothers this image of 2 beauty 
is ſtill carried to a greater wantonneſs of 
expreſſion, to little leſs than a quibble. 
Philip had killed the two ſons. of the 
Thracian king; but the ſiſter, preſerved by 
the conqueror's remorſe and pity, revenges 


1:76 ba 


the wounds of her murdered brothers by 


the luſtre of her eyes. (ea end he 
Brothers 
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Brothers.” A I. | 


She grew, ſhe bloow'd, and now * ye. s repay | by 
Her brother” 8 wounds on Philip” O rival ſons, 


Two parts in this play were acted admira- 
bly ; the noble warmth of Demetrius was 
congenial- to' the native fire and energy of 
Mr. Garrick; and Moſſop happily ſeized the 
cruel and infidious diſpoſition of Perſeus, 
and made him a proud, unrelenting, royal 
villain, Berry, though a very good general 
actor, in tragedy and comedy, wanted dig- 
nity of behaviour, and elevation of mind, 
to repreſent Philip. This actor's great 
fault was too violent an attempt to pathetic 
feeling ; his tears were ſhed abundantly in- 
deecd, but often Joudly and ungracefully. 
Miſs Bellamy had not art to repreſent the 
pride and paſhon of Erixene. 

The tragedy of Boadicea was brought 
forward in November 17543 great expecta- 
tions were formed of its ſucceſs from the 
reputation of the author, who had acquired 
very great and deſerved praiſe from his 
N 3 heroic 
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heroic poem of Leonidas. Bat his poet. 
cal fame, though great, is inferior to His 
character as a patriot and true lover of His! 
country. Wm eh 

The amiable author fead his Boaditea 
to the actors. But ſarely his manner of 
conveying the meaning of his poem was 
very unhappy; bis voice was harſh, and 
his elocution diſagreeable. Mr. Garrick 
was vexed to ſee him mangle his own work, 
and politely offered to relieve him by read- 
ing an act or two; but the author imagin- 
ing that he was the only perſon fit to unfold 
his intention to the players, perfiſted to 
read the play to the end, to the great mor- 
tification of the actors, who would have 
been better pleaſed with the fine melody of 
their maſter, who excelled all men in giv- 
ing proportional weight to the various enn 
racters of a dramatic piece. 

The language of Boadicea is pure and 
claſſical, the ſentiments juſt, and ſome- 
times elevated; but the fable is not greatly 
intereſting, nor are the characters very 
ſtrongly marked. The Dumnorix of Glover 

| is 
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is inferior to the character of ee in 
Fletcher's Bonduca. Boadicea is deteſtable 
from her cruelty and ingratitude: OEnobar- 
bus is a faint cold image of his nameſake in 
Shakſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra : Venu- 
fa is innocent and ſentimental ; but many 
ſuch characters are to be found in our Hog- 
liſh tragedies. 

From the ſpirited quarrel i in the bt act, 
between Boadicea and Dumnorix, the au- 
dience entertained hopes of ſeeing a perfect 
tragedy ; but they were too ſoon acquainted 
with the cataftrophe' from every little inar- 
tificial incident. Mr. Garrick, whoſe ſpirit 
was invincible, endeavoured; in vain; to 
ſupport the languid action of the tragedy. 
It was dragged on to the tenth night, and 
has never fince been revived. Mr. Glover 
has preſerved a cuſtom of the Druids, who 
enjoined the perſons who drank their porfon 
to turn their faces towards the wind, in or- 
der to facilitate the operation of the potion. 


N 4 Dumnorix 


\ 
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Leid e aiazg tae; 
„ to Veaukia, Act V. „ 4 
Now ſtand a while before the fanning bee Thi 
So with its ſubtle energy, the potion us? 
Leſs rudely ſtealing on the powers of life, to ain 
Will beſt perform its office, to rethove 8 
Pale fear and grief for ever from the breaſt, 01 


But Mr. Glover 8 e akin 
is his Medea. Notwithſtanding it is à ſub- 
ject rather of admiration than pity, yet the 
author has contrived from ſcenes of horror 
to draw tears of compaſſion; at leaſt Mrs. 
Vates, by her admirable action, has melted 
every audience that has ſeen her n 
Medea. 

The ſtory of Creuſa is taken 0 the 
Ion of Euripides, a fable which is loſt in 
mythology ; but the poet intended to do 
honour to his country by the choice of it; 
Creuſa, daughter to the king of Athens, 1s 
vitiated by Apollo, whoſe offspring Ion is 
dedicated to him by the prieſteſs of Del- 
phos. The mother is married to Xuthus, 
a prince who aſſiſted the Athenians in their 


wars 


* 
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wars againſt the Eubzans ; for his reward 
he is choſen their king, whoſe ſucceſſor is 
young Ion. 

duch a plot ſeems but in adapted to who 
taſte of a modern audience ; but the ſkill of 
the poet contrived to draw from ĩt a pleaſing 
picture of a young prince's education, and 
to give excellent leſſons of politics and 
morals ; and herein confiſts the chief merit 
of Creuſa. In vain did the author ſtrive to 
force a tear for Creuſa's misfortunes, Mrs. 
Pritchard fainted, and Mr. Garrick diſcos 
vered himſelf to be her huſband, without 
any effect. However, the latter diſplayed . 
a ſkill in delivering didactics, which proved 
him to be a perfect maſter of elocution. 
The language of Creuſa is not 'vigorous ; 
but it is ſimple and elegant. Creuſa's con- 
tempt of Xuthus is as unwarrantable as 
diſguſting; and her miniſter Phorbas is lit- 
tle better than a politician run mad. | 
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The Chineſe Fe vnd — Bee woes 2 
Commanded by the ting Account 7 the 


qo gee $92. 2548,88; 


HE ſoaed 4 Drury-latte eons 

der the direction of two managers 
who knew their intereſt, was great and 
uninterrupted ; but Mr. Garrick | forefaw 
that the repetition of his beſt characteis 
would in time beget ſatiety ; for while he 
was able to act, the people would expect to 
fee him; he withed, therefore, to contrive 
fome particular mode of management which 
would attract their attention without him. 
Moſſop, Woodward, and. others among his 
beſt comedians, were employed occaſhan- 
ally in ſome revived plays with: advantage, 
and the uſual Chriſtmas difh of a new pat 
tomime had the temporary effect of draw- 
ing the high and low vulgar after it; but 
all arts were ſuppoſed ineffectual to fix the 
wavering taſte of the public, unleſs Mr. 
Garrick 


, 
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Garrick made a part of the entertainment. 
However, he ſought to divert and win them, 


dy fixing their attention upon a new ob- 


In the ſummer of 1754. Mr. Garrick 
invited the celebrated Mr. Noverre to enter 
into an engagement with him for the enſu- 
ing winter, and to compoſe ſuch dances as 
would ſurprize and captivate all ranks of 
people. 

Noverre's compoſitions, in all the varie- 
ties of graceful movement, had long been 
admired and applauded by the connoifleurs, * 
in all the courts of Europe; and to con- 
vince the world he underſtood dancing fci- 
entifically, he publiſhed a very learned and 
philoſophical treatiſe upon that ſubject. In 
October, 1754, he compoſed that accumu- 
lation of multifarious figures, called the 
Chineſe Feſtival ; a ſpectacle, in which the 
dreſſes and cuſtoms of the Chineſe were 
exhibited in almoſt innumerable fhapes and 
characters. That nothing might be want- 
ing to render this entertainment as perfect 

* 
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as poſſible, the moſt ſkilful dancers in By- 
* were hired at a conſiderable price, 
But between the planning of this public 
tec and the repreſentation of it, hoi. 
tilities commenced: between "England" and 
France; and, as if we had at the ſame time 
declared war againſt ingenuity and the po- 
lite arts, the uninformed part of the peo- 
ple, ſtimulated. by others, whoſt envy of 
ſuperior merit and good fortune is ever diſ- 
guiſed with the ſpecious ſhew of public 
foirit, denounced vengeance againſt" the 
managers, and particularly Mr. Gartiek, 
for employing ſuch a large number of 
Frenchmen in an Engliſh theatre, at a time 
of open war with their countrymen. No- 
thing could juſtify this unexpected attack 
but an excluſion of the Engliſh in preſer- 
ence of foreigners ; but that was not "the 
caſe, for all England and Ireland were ran- 
facked to fill up the various figures projected 
by the compoſer of the Chineſe Feſtival! 
The prejudices of the people were fo 
violent, and ſo openly divulged againft. this 
entertainment, that the king was prevailed 


1 
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upon to give a kind of ſanction t it hy a 
royal command, on the firſt night of tepre- 
ſentation; but the preſence of a crowned 
head was not ſufficient to curb that ill- 
placed zeal againſt Papiſts and Frenchmen; 
which had ſeized many well-meaning peo- 
ple. The good old king, when he wus 
told the cauſe of the uproar, ſeemed to 
enjoy the folly of the hour, and ee 
very heartily. 

Had this entertainment been a- ſpectacte 
of moderate expence to the managers, Mr. 
Garrick's judgment would have prompted 
him to give up a conteſt which was fo very 
hazardous ; butas very lacge ſums had been 
expended on this novelty, he was in hopes 
that the audience would relent, and permit 
him to reimburſe himſelf at leaſt. But all 


endeavours to bring the enemies of France 


to temper were in vain; the ſtruggle laſted 
five days, during which time our Roſcius 
acted ſeveral of his moſt taking characters, 
with a view to ſoften the reſentment of 
the public ; but he always met with very 
ſignificant marks of their diſpleaſure. 


The 
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The inhabitants of the boxes, ff th 
beginning of the diſpute, were itidtinait 


favour the exhibition of the Feſtivaf And 
very warmly eſpouſed the cauſe of uche 
managers againſt the plebeian part of the 
audience, whom they affected to Took'toWn 
upon with contempt. The pit and gallerie 
became more incenſed by this oppoſitioꝶ of 


ſtrong alliance to ſtand by each other, and 
to annoy the common enemy. Several 
gentlemen of rank being determined to 
conquer the obſtinacy of the rioters; they 
jumped from the boxes into the pit wich a 
view to ſeize the ringleaders of the fray. 
The ladies at firſt were ſo far from being 
frightened at this reſolution of the 'gentle- 
men, that they pointed out the obnoxioiis 
perſons with great calmneſs. Swords wete 
mutually drawn, and blood ſhed.” The 
females at laſt gave way to their naturil 
timidity, they ſcreamed out loudly, and a 
mighty uproar enſued. The conteſt be- 
tween the hoxes and the other parts of 
the houſe was attended with real diſtrefs fo 

| the 
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the managers, for they knew not now which 
party they could oblige. with ſafety. One 
would not give way to the other, and they 
ſeemed to be pretty. equally balanced: at 
laſt, after much mutual abuſe, loud alter- 
cation, and many violent blows and ſcuffles, 
the combatants fell upon that which could 
make no reſiſtance, the materials before 
them. They demoliſhed the ſcenes, tore 
up the benches, broke the luſtres and gi- 
randoles, and did in a ſhort time ſo much 
miſchief to the inſide of the theatre, that 
it could ſcarce be repaired. in ſeveral days. 
During the heat of this ruinous buſineſs, 
Mr. Garrick felt himſelf in a very odd ſitu- 
ation; he thought his life was in danger 
from the ungovernable rage of the people, 
who threatened to demoliſh his houſe. He, 
who had been ſo long the idol of the public, 
was now openly abuſed and execrated. He 
found himſelf reduced to the neceſſity of 
ſceking protection from the ſoldiery. The 
mob indeed went ſo far as to break his 


windows, and to commit other acts of vio- 
lence. af 


When 
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When we calmly look back upon this 
theatrical ſtorm; and the wreck which fol. 
lowed it, if we ſhould find juſt reaſon to 
blame Mr. Garrick for perſiſting to main- 
tain a hopeleſs conteſt againſt a large majo- 
rity of his beſt friends and conſtant cuſtom- 
ers, we may, at the ſame time, eondemn 
that public which could reject an entertain- 
ment, merely becauſe a few helplck 
reigners, who had a juſt claim to ! pl 
protection, from their being invited to the 
ſervice, were employed in it. Had they 
hiſſed and explode the piece becauſe it was 
not agreeable to their taſte, (and ſure a more 
dull and unentertaining ſhew of pantomime 
had never been ſeen on any ſtage) no man 
could have blamed them. 

If Mr. Lacy's advice had been EY 
to, the Feſtival would have been given up 
at the beginning of the diſturbance, 
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George the ſecond could not enu- 
wan the patronage of ſcience and love of 
the Virtu. Poetry, painting, ſculpture, 
and all the imitative arts, were neither un- 
derſtood nor encouraged: by'bim. When 
Hogarth preſented him with his admirable 
pigure of the March to Finchley, he 
thought the painter well rewarded with the 
donation of a guinea. Garrick's excellence 
in acting was as little admired by his Ma- 
zeſty as the humour of Hogartn. 

It was with difficulty the good king ood 
be perſuaded, that he who repreſented fo 
naturally the attrocious acts of a Richard, III. 
could in reality bean boneſt man: however, 
Taiwe}l, who acted the lord mayor of Lon- 
don, in ths ſame play, engaged his.atten- 
N O tion; 


\ 
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tion; the king thought him an "e&cbllent 
city magiſtrate; and laughed heartily at his 
burleſque - oratory, The players, i indeed, 
by their dreſſing of the mayor and his he. 
thren, and giving the parts to a dio actor 
and a parcel of ſcene - men, ſeem to have 
deſignedly thrown a kind of tidicule where 
the author certainly never intended any. 
However, the king hade no aveffloh to the 
entertainments of the ſtage, and he 


Koe 
rally befpoke a play twice or thrice « 
twelremonth. But it · appeated that he v5 
beſt pleaſed with thoſe dramatie pises 
which abounded in lo humour and en- 
vagant plot; the London Cuckolds and Far 
Quaker of Deal were in more eſtimation 
with him, than the beſt written comedies 
in the Engliſh language. 

The readers will not, I hope, be diſ- 
pleaſed, if I ſhould record an anecdoteio! 
the royal taſte for ſcenes of a peculiar caſt. 
He had, when prince of Wales, ſeenithic 
| tragedy of Venice. Preſerv'd ; but on his 
reading the play, he found the character of 
Aquilina, the Venetian courtezan, had been 
entirely omitted; and very little of Anto- 
mio, 
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nio,* the fooliſh orator, her lover, preſerved. 
His royal highoeſs was ſo diyerted with 
the ridiculous: dotages of the old ſpeech- 
maker, and the perverſe and patulant hu- 
mours of his miſtteſs, that he ſeat for one 
of the managers, and ordered him to 7g 
ſtore the long exploded ſcenes of Antonio 
and Aquilina. Mrs, Horton, who was then 
a beautiful young aQrels, played the part 
of the - courtezany and the facetipus Mr . 
William Pinkethman ated Antonio; but 
whether the revived ſcenes gave pleaſure to 
any body but the royal perſon who com- 
manded them, I could not learn. 

The play of the Chances, as altered fram 
Beaumont and Fletcher, by Villiers, duke 
of Buckingham, had been thrown out of 
the common liſt of plays for aboye twenty- 
hve years. The king happened to recollect 
that Wilks and Oldfield had greatly di- 
verted him in that comedy, and he. aſked 
one of his courtiers Why it was never 
played. Mr. Garrick, as ſpon as he learned 


* * was s deſigned — = to tee, It that 
great ſtateſmi n Antony carl of Shaftſbu-y. n 
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the king's inclination to ſee the 
immediately ſet about reforming 2 
To as to render it leſs e xceptionable4 . 
gunge and actioIuIu. n rt 
The manager's great difficulty PRIOR 
to caſt the part of the ſecond Conſtantia, in 
ſuch a manner, as that ſhe might bear ſome 
reſemblance to the firſt. Mrs. Pritchard 
- was the only adreſs in the oompamy who 
had, in a ſuperior degree, much vivacity, 
variety of humour, and engaging action; 
but this lady was become ſo bulky in her 
perſon, that ſhe. could not be miſtaken for 
Miſs Macklin, whoſe figure was' elegant, 
and who acted the firſt Conſtantia; but could 
Mr. Garrick have ſurmounted this diff- 
culty, Mrs. Cibber, by a clauſe in her 
articles, claimed a right to chuſe any cha- 
racter ſhe pleaſed to act in a new or revived 
play. This actreſs, whoſe tones of volte 
were ſo expreſſive of all the tender paſſions, 
and was by nature formed for tragic repre- 
ſentation, was unaccountably deſirobs of 
| acting characters of gaiety and humour, to 
which ſhe was an abſolute ſtranger: ſhe 


had 
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had no idea of comedy, but ſuch as implied 

a repreſentation of childiſh ſimplicity; 

Mr. Garrick knew that it was impoſ- 
ſible to divert her from the reſolution to 
play Conſtantia, and therefore gave way to 
her humour, till the want of applauſe 
ſhould admoniſh her to reſign the part. 

I need not recall to the reader's. mind 
the great delight which Mr. Garrick gave 
the poblic in Don John. Mrs. Cibber 
ſoon grew, tired of a part to which the au- 
dience afforded. no ſigns of approbation. 
Miſs Haughton, a young actreſs, ſucceeded 
her for a ſhort time, and merited a good 
ſhare of applauſe, But Mr. Garrick, ſome 
years after, in Mrs. Abingdon, met with 
a Conſtantia who diſputed the palm of 
victory with his Don John. She ſo happily 
aſſumed all' the gay airs, peculiar. oddities, 
and various attitudes of an agreeable and 
frolickſome mad-cap, that the audience 
were kept in conſtant good humour and 
merriment, which they recompenſed by 
the loudeſt applauſe, through all the ſeveral 

O 3 ſ.enes 
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ſtenes In which . ſhe acted. * The king 
commanded ' the Chances, and ſeemed) to 
ehjoy the e of it. 75 55 
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Mr Boat s frequent engagements with the 4 
nagers of Drury-lane---- His Fontlowyfe ; in 
the Old Batchelor---Ben in Love for Love, 
&c.---»Speats a prologue, 1ritten by Mr. 
Garrick---His character of Cadwallader--- 


— 


| Diſputes about it How ended. 0! 8 


et! 


R. Foote, 4 he had ſuceeſſivl 
1 . preſented his whimfical exhibition, 
under the title of giving tea, at the unuſual 
hour of twelve o'clock at noon, in the little 
theatre in the Hay-market, began to apply 
himſelf to the writing farces, or ſhort c- 
medies of two acts, ſuch as the Knights at 
the Land's-End, the Engliſhman at Patis, 
the Engliſhman returned from Paris, &c. 
Theſe were ſome of his introductory pieces 
to many others more regular and perma- 
nent. Before he obtained the royal patent 
for 
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for acting plays us the. theatre in the Hays 
market, he ſtequentiy vcted his pieces at 
Drury-lane in che beginning af the winter. 
Sometimes he ventured on ſome important 
parts in old comedies, ſuck as Fondlewife 
in the Old Batchelor, Sir Paul Pliant in the 
Double Dealer, and Bea in Love for Love. 
His intimacy with people. of the firſt rank 
contributed to ſupport him in bis feeble 
attempts upon theſe. maſterly: characters of 
Congreve; and it will ſcarce be creditetd, 
that for three nights the boxes were 
crowded, to ſee Foote murder the part of 
Ben; for his acting bore no reſemblance to 
nature and character. He was even deſti- 
tute of what no man could ſuppoſe him to 
want, a proper confidence in his own abi- 
lities; for ſurely his Ben was as unentertain- 
ing a lump of inſipidity as ever a patient 
audience was preſented with; it was not 
even a lively miſtake of humour. 
In his Fondlewife he had luckily n re- 
membered that great maſter of acting, Colley 
Cibber. In the courſe of the firſt} ſcene, 
he dre the attention of the audience. He 
04 merited, 
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merited, and gained, much applauſegubut 
in the-progreſs of the part; he »forgothhis 


exemplar, and degenerated into buffpontey. 
His Sir Paul Pliant was worſe, if poſſiblez 


than his Ben; for fear reſtrained him from 
being outrageous in the ſailor: but, in Ihe 
Knight, he gave a looſe to the maſt ridieu- 
lous burleſque, and the vileſt grimace. 
However, the people laughed: heartily, and 
that, he thought, was a full apprebation 
of his groteſque performance. In ſhort, 
Foote was a deſpicable player in almoſt all 
_ but theſe which he wrote for him- 
ſelf. (1 470 

In 4 ben of 17 54, So i 
viſit to Paris, and many idle reports. had 
been ſpread concerning him during his 
reſidence in that capital. In the winter he 
acted his Engliſhman at Paris at Druty- 
lane; a farce, in which he played the 
Engliſhman with that ſort of ſpirit; which, 


though not truly comic, was at leaſt/ bold, 
and calculated to ĩimpoſe upon an audience. 
Mr. Garrick wrote a humouroys pralogur, 
which Foote ſpoke. In this the ſeveral 
reports 
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reports which had heen ſpread about the 
town concerning him are ſet in a very 
droll and laughable view, and produced 
abundance of mirth. The Engliſhman 
was «Qed frequently; and Maſs i Macklin 
had, in the young lady of the ſarce, an 
opportunity to ſhew her accompliſhments 
in muſic and dancing. In 17%. Me. 
Foote's farce of the Author was acted at 
Drury-lane, which, from his perſonating 
a gentleman very well known in the cha- 
racter of Cadwallader, became a en _ 
vourite piece. | 2937 l 
Mr. A---- was Mr. "Bonds intimate 
acquaintance :. an incident which was fo 
far fromꝰ/reſtraining the wantonneſs of the 
writer, that, from the frequent opportunity 
of converſing with him, and a nearer view 
of the man in his ſocial and unguarded 
hours, he gained the readieſt means of 
finiſhing. his picture with the greateſt et- 
actneſs. This Mr. A+--- was a man of 
fortune, allied to many families of diſtinc- 
tion; his \peculiaries were of. ſo ſingulat a 
nature, as to render him a very eaſy. prey 
to 
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to the Engliſn Atiſtophanes! Id His per- 
fon he approached to the larger ſine bot 
ſeerned to be incumbered more by hie e. 
portenent than his corpulence 4" with a 
broad unmeaning ſtare, and auk wart ſep; 
he ſeemed to look and walk ''abfardivy. 
His voice was loud; his manner of ſptal- 
ing boiſterous, and his words were uttered 
rapidly and indiſtinctly; his head was c 
ſtantly "moving to his left ſhoulderi wih 
his mouth open, as if to recall What be 
had inadvertently ſpoken. - Notwithſtand- 
ing theſe peculiarities, he was a ſtholdr, 
and very converſant in the claffic authors; 
he was a maſter of much knowledge, nei- 
ther did he want reflection and obſeri- 
tion: he was greatly reſpected for his 
good- nature, and readineſs to do acts of 
kindneſs. 114 6h OI 
Foote could not miſs bitting off the eat 
likeneſs of a man who was ſo ſtrikimg an 

original, and almoſt a caricatura by nature. 
Loud burſts of laughter from the boxes were 
:fo oy acknowledgtnents of the writer's 
28 14 —_— RT" 
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and actor's: {kill nd eee 

to the original. 5 
The beſt of it was, that the nn 

himſelf made one of the audience; he en- 

joyed the jeit very heartily, and evoltuded 

Foote for drawin g bis portrait ſo n 

well. 

In ſhort, the farce of the Author Was ated 
a great number of nights before Mr. A 
felt the ſeverity of the fatire. B ut at laſt 
the joke became fo ſerious, that whenever 
he went to any public place, to the park, 
the play-houſe, to an aſſembly, or a coftee- 
houſe, he was immediately pointed at; the 
name of Mr. Cadwallader was whiſpered 
loud enough to be very diſtinctly heard; 
laughs were ſometimes half - ſuppreſſed, at 
other times more freely indulged. His 
beſt friends avoided his approach, for fear 
of proving acceſſaries to his being made a 
public laughing-ſtock. 

He was at length rendered ſo * 
that he was determined, if poſſible, to get 
the farce ſuppreſſed; and here lay ſome 
difficulty; for as long as Foote got money 
by 
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by expoſing him, it was hopeleſs to think 
of prevailing upon him to ſtop the abbſe; 
When gain was in view, humanity was out 
of the queſtion; and Mr. A had bim. 55 
ſelf unluckily given authority to the fatire, 
by perſonally encouraging the Propagation 
of it. 

All overtures that were 'made to th 
writer were to no purpoſe. He! then ap- 
plied to Mr. Garrick, who heard his com- 
plaints with politeneſs; but the gentleman 
was at firſt ſo warm, that he declared, if 
che farce was not ſuppreſſed, that he ſhould 
demand ſatisfaction of the manager. Mr. 
_ Garrick ſmiled at Mr. A----'s heat, and 
told him, that, upon an honourable occa- 
ſion, he ſhould not decline a gentleman's 
invitation ; but begged him to confider the 
diſadvantages under which he laboured; 
that he was much more advanced in years 
than himſelf, and was grown ſomewhat 
corpulent and unweildy. However, as he 
really felt for Mr. A----, he adviſed him 
to apply to the lord chamberlain, a noble- 
man who, he was ſure, had too much hu- 
manity 
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manity to ſuffer any gentleman to be hurt 
by perſonal ceprelentation; ' as for himſelf, 
he was only a ſharer in the Author with 
Mr. Lacy and Mr. Fe dote, but ſhould think 
himſelf very happy to contribute to the eaſe 
and ſatisfaction of his mind. The duke 
of Devonſhire, a nobleman whoſe memory 
will be dear to every Engliſhman, who was 
then lord chamberlain, upon the firſt ap- 
plication, removed the cauſe of Mr. Cad- 
wallader's complaint. 
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R. Browne's EPs of Barbaroſſa 
and Athelſtan were ſucceſſively acted 
under the be of Mr. Gan 
in 1755 and 1756. | 
The plot of Barbaroſſa is founded on 
the ſtrongeſt of all human conneQions, 
filial and maternal affection; a ſon made 
known to a mother who had ſuppoſed him 
to be dead, and had long deplored his loſs, 
is a fable on which ſeveral of our moſt 
affecling modern tragedies. are founded; 
nor do I think it in the power of wit'to 
laugh away the ſtrongeſt feelings of human 
nature, though even a Sheridan ſhould 
| attempt 
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attempt it. But I am apt to think ſome 
exceſſes of action or extravagancies of paſ- 
fion, bordering upon fuſtian or bombaſt, 
have been the marks at which the author of 
A Tragedy => gen has aneh daft 
of his ridicule, | 70 ti kt 

Mr. Garrick, 8 was quite a nadir of 
ſtage evolution, aſſiſted the author in the 
diſpoſition of his plot, by ſuggeſting ſuch 
incidents as would, in all probability, 
heighten the diſtreſs of the ſcene, and pro- 
duce theatrical effect. In Barbaroſſa there 
is abundance of that buſtle; and tumille 
which the actors call che buſineſs of a play; 
and ſome there is, indeed, which naturally 
ariſes from the ſubject. The diſcovery: of 
Achmet to Othman, in the ſecond act, was 
truly dramatic, and had a fine effect. The 
interview between Zaphita and Achmet, 
the mother and the ſon, in the third act, 
was artfully managed and highly ſupported 
by Mr. Garrick and Mrs. Cibber. lrene's 
character is not unlike that of Selima in 
Tamerlane, as Barbatoſſa bears a ſtrong 
reſemblance to Bajazet in the ſame play. 
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tticks, and fuch as are formed 185 


of the i citizens, and the diſſolute mannes 
of a fine lady addicted t to gaming and ther 
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Some of - f the digen Frepatatofy, 


cataſtrophe appeared - in. the We 5 


audience i in ſulpenee, and to ereate e. 


filling cataſtrophe. The phy bas mir | 
upon the cot and fill 1 its rapk 
in the theatre. | 369) INE, 
Mr. Garrick f. wrote 5 pinls 21 
en The firſt. he ſpoke himſelf n 
the character of 4 country boy Mi: which 
he deſcribed the turtle feaſts and tw 


town fopperies, in a kind of thght- ark 


rical vein, well adapted to produce much 


temporary mirth. Woodward ſpoke- "the 
epilogue in the character of a fine 
tleman, which was little more than 4 
flimſy comment on the prologue, and 
depended merely on the action of the 
ſpeaker. Woodward, on the firſt night e of. 
ſpeaking the epilogue, felt all the timidity 
of a young actor; he was ſo diſconcerted, 


that he could ſcarce muſter courage to 8⁰ 
unn it. ; 
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Athelſtan fallb ed ke ent year; E 
relieve much - was expected From it, but 
it fell ſhori in ſucceſs 26 Batbaroth, [The 
fable ſeemell t to be well choſen, bt it was 
not happily cbuducled : Sone: very affect 
ing ſituations of diſtreſs in this play pro- 
miſed great and ſtriking effects; but though 
Mr. Gartick in Athelſtan, and Mrs. Cib- 
her in Thyra, exerted all their powers; the 
former in diſplaying the turbulent emotions 
of the heart, and the latter the ſine pathos 
ariſing from tender ſenſibiſity; yet all 
would not do; the audienoe ſeemed not to 
feel the diſtreſs of the characters. The 
language of Athelſtan is more laboured 
than that of Barbaroſſa. The ſubject 
afforded an occaſion to introduce tlie ter- 
ible graces : but, I think, the author was 
not always ſucceſsful in his atiempts zuhe 
ſtrained too much, and. was too fohdoof 
the epic, and An the dee 
ſtile. 51 O 

The: dramatic pieces of Dr: — 
were inferior to his / other works. His 
Eſſays on the Characteriſtics of Shaftſbury 
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ao: E Aa 
ae deſervedly eſttemod by al de of 
learning and perſons of taſte. / d alla! 
be great ſucceſs of this book, At to be 
ſeated, had. too ſtrang an effect. on he 
anthar's mind. His: abilities, whne,qonkr 
derable; but he certainly did notuadenrate 
them. He had a juſt ſenſe of Mry,Gartjok's 
attention to the ſucceſs of his tragglieg⸗ 
and his gratitude broke: forth in, terms fo 
warm and enthuſiaſtic, that it wpuld; be 
improper, in me to omit them hee 
In bis Eſtimate of the Times qu chatges 
the age with profligacy, . diſſipation, fally, 
and effeminacy. In ſearching for excp- 
tions to a general rule, he breaks u the 
following expreſſions. 
Let us then ſearch the theatre, thn the 
remains of a manly taſte ; and here, ap, 
rently at leaſt, it muſt be acknowledged, 
we. ſhall find it. A great. genius, hath 
ariſen to dignify the ſtage, who, Mheng it 
was ſinking into the loweſt inſipiditytote- 
ſtored it to the fulneſs of its antient ſplen- 
dur, _ with a. —_ of. Renee 
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ond example, eſtabliſhed Nature, "Shake 
ſpeare, and bimPolf.. WH das git ct 
e But as the attrackions of the theatre 
ariſe from à complication of cauſes, be- 
yond thoſe of any other entertamentij fo 
while the judicious: britie admires bis big 

nal excellencies, it may well be qlieſtioned, 
whether the crowd be not drawn by certain 
ſecondary circumiſtatiees, rather than by a 
diſcernment of bis real powers. Need we 
any other proof of this than the conduct br 
his faſhionable heaters, who fit with the 
ſame face of adtniratiofi at Leif, an __ 
and a pantomime eee 

This is an unaceduntable mixture of 
praiſe and cenſure on the actor and his 
auditors; where truth is hazarded, and ſatire 
in applied. We are well aſſured, that Mt. 


Goarrick's excellencies, in the choleric king, 


produced all the viſible effeds of juſt ad- 


miration from the audience; and We may 


preſume to ſay, that the author talks very 
idly, where he ſays, che ſame people who 
faw him in Lear, (from whom he always 
drew the moſt affecting ſenſibility, even to 
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the ſhedding of tears) Were equally affeſted 
with an Opera or a Pantomines, „. w 
In this s celebrated. Eſtimate of the Times, 
we meet with, great Jnequalities ;, amidſt 
many bright thoughts and juſt gbſerya; 
tions, delivered. in a very gopipus and. agi; 
mated ſtile, we ſhall. find 3 ſtrange propen⸗ 
lity to novelty and paradox. Did ſolidity 
of judgment keep pace with the. Japidity 
of his fancy, we ſhould do nothing. but 
admire. His deſpair of the public, from 
bis viewing the dark ſide of ihe queſtion, 
and his miſrepreſenting of objecis, ſamer 
times throws him into the moſt gloomy. and 
melancholy reflections... What can wg ſay 
of the following poſtulatum ? 1b. a 
ut if, in any nation, the gumaber. of 
theſe ſuperior minds be daily decreaſing, from 
the growing manners of the times 3 what 
can a nation ſo circumſtanced have,mgreto 
fear, than that, in another age, a. general 
cloud of i ignorance may over ſhe ad. it? fl 
The age was ſo diflipated and worthleſs, 
ſo loſt to a} lenge of duty and manly, Virtyrs 
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tht Dr. Browne ebuld' Hhd no exceptions i 
to the charge of univerſal inſign ificaney, 
but Dr. Warburtbi and Mr: Gartich This 
was a compliment they Purchaſed at the 
expence of all their contemporiries, With 
the certain conſequence of gaining much 
obloquy from man) ehvious and malicious 

cavillers. BORE RL, Of | 
It appears that Dr. Bicwne was of A 
very warm temper” and a ' haughty Tpirit. 
His friendſhip' for Mr. Garrick not Having 
any rivalſhip from literary ſpleen, conti- 
nued uninterrupted to bis death. But Dr. 
Warburton, it ſeems, exacted more conde- 
ſcenſion to his Will, mote implicit reſignation 
to his dictates; and à frmer reliance on' the | 
certainty 'of his opnions, than Dr. Browne 
was willing - to pay. About a year before 
his death, he was drawn into x public ex- 
poſtulation with Dr. Lowth, who, in his 
letter to biſhop Warburton, intimated that 
Dr. Browne was the biſhop's creature, or 
obſoquious ' deputy. He reſented this attack 
with much honeſt warmth; but with great 
good manners. Dr. Lowth anſwered him 
24 with 
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with great civility, and cleaged.; 
ſrom any intention ito — 
character. I was ſorry\4o abſerye i Dn 
Browne's. letter to Dr. Loth, ſomg ex- 
preſſions which, ſeemed, to ; contradict, his 
general language in gonverſation, geſpec - 
ing the biſhop of Glouceſter. eine a 

In his letter to Dr. Lowth 1 
that he had frequently, not only in his 
writings, but in converſation, contradicted 
particular notions of the biſhap ; and that 
notwithſtanding - pe, freedom which he 
had uſed with this great man, their friend- 
ſhip was as unbroken as ever. In. ſhort, 
he ſeems to inſinuate, that Warburton was 
of too generous and noble a mind to exact 
that mean ſubmiſſion to his will which 
Dr. Lowth had accuſed Dr. Browne of 
paying him. How this declaration can be 
reconciled to Dr. Browne's conſtant 'com- 
plaint among: his friends, of biſhop War- 
burton's overbearing temper and nen 
behaviour, I cannot ſee, 

Dr. Hurd's pliability and ſuppleneſs of 
diſpoſition he made no ſeruple to talk of in 


very 


r 
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ry plain terms. I canhot bridg? myſelf,” 
faid Browne de td. vd ug the freedom of 
my mind to Watburton; and therefore 
« we de not ngres 3\ dur me e 


no opinion of his own," in contradiction to 
that of his right reverend friend and patron. 
Dr. Browne had! ſoul full of gratitude; 


his honbur and integrity were nee 


by all Wanne e IRE. 
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Manæuures of the author — 
HL. bn en unn 11 eee 
8 „ 


\HE 8 difficult _ [clock 
which a manager of a theatre can, 
"Pen undergo, ariſes from his connec- 
tion with authors. To accept, or refuſe u 
play, is a matter of much more conſequence 
than the world in general imagines. The 
writing a dramatic piece, without the affiſt- 
ance of a candid and intelligent manager, 
and, perhaps, the farther ſupport of a con- 
fiderable party, will ſcarce anſwer the views 
of the author. The time beſtowed in re- 


hearſing the piece, and the expence of 
b new 
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new ſcenes, U reſſes. muſie, and other de- 
corations, no it often very ineligible to a 
director of: a theatre to accept à new play; 
rſpecinll vt its onfidered;ithat the 
end: of profit, and reputation too, perhaps, 
as woll. Moptho often declared n ſ public 
money bymnew plays; and that, if he were 
not obliged toit, he would ſeldom give his 
conſenit to perform one of thom. But 
Booth did not reflect that old plays gained 
ſtrength and ſtability by being intermixed 
with newy anch that the public would ſoon 
grow tired wh ſering a conſtant repetition 
of the ſame dramas. But the manager runs 


the riſque of. diſobliging an author and all 
his friends on whoſe work he has preſumed 
to put a negative. Cibber and Garrick, ho 
were authors ag well as players and mana 
gers, ex perieneted the moſt violent reſent- 
ments for not thinking ſo well of a'writer's 
work as he and his friends did. The man 
to whom nature has denied the genĩus to 
compoſe 8 plays may have abilities to ſtrike 


Out 
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eu a very poignant fat ,h enn 
utter ſtianger to dramatio poi may tiag 
with an nſſay, wound withwparigraphytide 
bite with an bpigramt Colley CID 
belicre,: deſerves many of theſts beo 
proaches and bitter farcaſms, eln arb 
be read in fererab pamphlets publiſhod dur 
ing his adminitttation of th tage 
denial of a new pince was not atteniſoc with 
that delicacy ani politeneſs vic is ſo me 
ceſſary upon an unwelcome: repulſr an 
which maſt; | -however | gently [delivend, 
overwhelm an'author who i obliged te heir 
it vrith oonfuſidn and vexation. Cibberg 
his ſole authority, obliged Mr: Hughes'tþ 
alter: the moft material incident H is 
Siege of Damaſcus, and thereby rendered 
feeble, and àlmoſt ĩneffectualʒ; the wathor's 
ſcene between Phocyas and Eudocia, after 
his betraying the city to the Saracens 2 for 
Mr. Hoghes had cauſed the hero, in oder 
to ſave Damaſcus, and theulives of his 
miſtreſs and the citiaens, in the ageny of 


his ſoul, to turn Mahometan. But Colley, 
with his ufual confidence; declared” that 


the 
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the audience would not beer a hero who 
could change his religion. When Mr] Fen- 


ton read his tragedy of Mariamne to Oibl 


the following ünſplent manner to the learned 
author: * Bir, will you take the udeiee of 
a friend ? apply youtſelf to ſome honeſt and 
laborious calling; the belles lettres and you 
will never agree; cg ns have no manner of 
genius for poetry. This charge aãgtinſt 
Cibber was printed in a pamphlet called 
the Laureat, ſoon after he had publiſhed 
the Apology for his Lifey 17405 but this 
play, when acted ſoon after at Lincoln inn 
Fields, raiſe& he ſinking” eredit of! the 
company, and eſtabliſhed the eharutctets bf 
Bobeme and Mrs. Seymour, who acted 
the parts of Herod and Mariamne. Not 
to detain the reader any longer than Fought; 
about Colley Cibber's petulance, I. ſhalt 
only obſerve, that it is a well known fa, 
that he tefuſed the Beggar's Opera, and he 
is charged with taking a particular delight 
to mortify young authors; his practice of 
piving back their plays he wantonly called 

the 
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the cbogteng of fing ing bir. This Ed 
ist be n the ſameipamplet:fithe 
Laur eat. re TG 
+ MactGeatick had, in eorhmon-withlothe; 
— and prejudiees nch 
ſometimes warped his judgment, and bed 
him to: decide improperly on the metit uf 
plays. He was a writer as well as Oibber 
and was ſucceſsful too. If he now ind 
then gave the preference to the ebilditingf 
his own brain, even to better works lt 
will not be deemed, by candid people 
unoogſt thole ores grins are en 
ABer — — — part cr hin i 
to authors might be deemed exceptionable 
he never could juſtly be taxed with rade 
neſs, or incivility. He rather, in his treat 
ment of writers, carried his + politeneſs't6 
exceſs, and in the firſt ardor of his friend - 
ſhip, he was apt to promiſe; more than he 
found it - poſſible, afterwards to perform: 
His inclination to temporize, 1 believe; 
was often productive of delays and! ex- 
eulen which ended with a diſappointmem 
to 
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to me author and a quarrel in;conſequendn 
of it enſued, which a more deciſive conduct 
might have preventmee. 

It is very certain, that no manager 
was better qvaliſiad- to ſerus / an author 
in the correcting, pruning. or enlarging 
of a dramatic piege, than Mr. Garrick? 
His acute judgment. and great experience 
had gendered him a conſummate judge 
of ſtage, effect; and many authors. now 
living, men of the greateſt merit. wilt owe 
their obligations 10 his taſte and: ſagacity..” 

It was his misfottune; ſometimes to err 
egregiouſly, both in the choice and the 
rejection of new plays. In the years 1766, 
1758, 1759s: he ſugceſſively rejected the 
Douglas of Mr. John Home, ; Dodiley's 


Qeone, and the Orphan of China by Mr. 


Murphy. That great intereſt was made 
for Douglas cannot be queſtioned: the au- 
thor's connections with ſome great perſons 
at Leiceſter-houſe, who encouraged his 
abilities and favoured - his intereſt, we 
ſhould have imagined, would have ſupera 
ſeded all objections, and brought on the 


play 


” 2 
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opihion ofiiit could not B50 reinοe,,ö gli 
thought the plot was? tc fp An yu 
dramatic. But, ſaurely, mother diſtver 
ing 2 ſon whom ſhe had long *#wamal, 
and given over for loſt; was:truly*driinatls 
and a picture of antient mar nete ding 
the times of the ſeudal ſyſtem, WIe 
nearly correſponded with the days ef H 
valry, was a novelty that deſerved attentiot. 
Mr. Garrick had the double-miortificatich 
of ſeeing' this play acted, with great aß. 
probation and ſucceſs,” at Covent-gitilen, 
and of being obliged to act two of 'Hitties 
tragedies written with inferior foree. Agis 
was very often played, it is true, hut tut 
was owing to the prodigious efforts af tht 
manager and of the author's friends 0 
ſupport it. His majeſty,” then prince f 
Wales, commanded it three or four times. 
The Siege of Aquileia, which followed ſobn 
after, was fuppoſed to be · weaker in cm- 
poſition than Agis; at leaſt it was not 
much followed. inn 


Tho 
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Ide plays of Mr. Home are unquelizonr. 
ably tho productions of a claſſical ſcholar, 
and an accurate and elegant writar. ut it 
has been queſtioned, by che critics, whether 
his genius is warm enough to corteſpond 
with the true ends of tragedy : vhethet he 
is capable. of great; energy of, ſentiment, 
and of exciting thoſe feelings that neuer 
fail to accompany e preſentatlons: of diſtreſs, 
and which melt an audience into tears. 
But whatever may be ſaid of his other 
plays, in Douglas there is a pathos not 
unworthy our beſt writers, of tragedios; 
Lady Randolph; too js a ſiniſhed character. 
Mr. Dodiley's ene had been read and 
approved by Dr.- Johnſon, and many per- 
ſons of taſte and learning; and however it 
may be granted that there are defects in 
the coOmy of its fable, Cleone ſpeaks 
the language of nature, and, when acted, 
drew tears from, many brilliant audienges. 
Mr. Garrick, though he had rejeded 
Cleone with . great, marks of contempt, 
and termed it a cruel, bloody, and uuna- 
tural 


\ 
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Ges Wet — 4 
opinion, ub He prepered tore e 
appearance at Covent- garde weciantinks 
ſtrepgth. He bad fer tre ting 
himſelf to the ſtudy of Marplot n ü 
Body, and was determitted to vf 
character {which he was ite the ten 
would de eager to fee} to the AH i 
Dodſley: When Cleone was ade 
Marplot was announced againſt itt This 
friends of tlie tragedy were alartheds! a 
deferred the repreſentation, by advertifing 
it to a further date. Mr. Garriek Ene 
diately poſtponed the Buſy Body. Hows 
ever, after àa few dodging matœterev sf 
this kind, Cleone and the Buſy Body wer 
acted on the ſame night; and thougłi it w 
a kind of up-hill labour to bring the peb- 
ple of fathion to ſide againſt 4 E] C= 
racter of Mr. Garrick; yet there WAs A. 
handſome thew of very fathionable folka at 
Cleone. - The manager made a fort of W& 
rit of his not acting on Dodſley's beneſm 
nights but it mat be confeſſed by thoſe 
ho 
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for his particular conduct on this occaon : 
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vba / eſteemed : Mr. ¶ Gartick anoſt, that his 
conduct in the wbole, diſpute was 4xojuſtifice 
able; and that he ticated a worthy an, 
and an old acquaintance,awith ſeverity and. | 
unkindneſs. Many reaſons: were aibgacd , 


it is poſſible that hig judgment vras really 
againſt the play I remember. to have 
heard; Mr. Dodiley declare, that after Mr. 
Garrick had given back his play with. a por 
ſtive refuſal to act it, that he afterwards 
ſent. for Cleone once more, with a full 


ntention to give it a re- examination, and a 


ſolemn promiſe to bring it on the ſtage, if 
the tragedy, on a farther peruſal, ſhould 
deſerve it. However, the reſult of his cri- 
tical attention to: the real. merit of the. piece, 
was. a confirmed diſapprob ation. 

It was conjectured, with e probability, 


that his obſtinacy in perſiſting to reject this 


play was owing to the inferiority. of the part 
aligned him, when compared with that of 
Cleone. Mrs. Cibber, in that part, would 
have certainly eclipſed all the other. characy 
ters in the tragedy, * ts 
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His Marplot, though much {applauded 


did not anſwer his own or che public. er. 


pectation. He was briſk, buſy, and im- 
pertinent. He underſtood all the 'tricks of 


the part; or, in the language of che play- 
Houle, the buſineſs of it; but the Pigrcing 
intelligence of his look did not convey the 
idea of folly and abſurdity, with a vacancy 
of countenance peculiar to the character. 
He endeavoured to ſupport his conſequence 
by an epilogue ſpoken in the character of 
Marplot; but he ſoon diſcontinued the part. 

Mr. Murphy's Orphan of China was at- 
tended with much more anxiety to the 
manager than any dramatic piece fince he 
had the power of accepting or refuſing 
plays. Nor can it well be conceived why 
he ſhould diſpute the merit of a play which, 
beſides the reputation of the writer, had 
the additional merit of Voltaire's name to 
recommend it. 


* C. Fox, when a boy, being aſked by, lord Hd: 
land, when Mr. Garrick dined with him, what he 
thought of his Marplot ; ſaid, Mr, Garrick could not 
look fooliſh enough for the part, 
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This whole ſtory bf the difpyte between 


Mr. Garrick and Mr. Murphy contains ſuch 
2 hiſtory of an author's and managers ma- 


neeuvres in evading each other's ſchemes, 
that I doubt not of the reader's indulgence 
in dwdlling a little upon a err which 1 

The play was read, believe, more tha 
once very carefully by Mr. Garrick. After 


keeping it ſome time, he made ſeveral re- 


marks and obſervations 'upon it. Theſe 
were recommended to the peruſal of the 


author, whom the players have conſtantly 


ſound to he ſo far from proudly under- 
valuing their advice, that he was always 


extremely attentive to their leaſt ſuggeſtions. 


After profiting by Mr. Garrick's criticiſms, 
Mr. Murphy returned the play to the ma- 
nager, who again pointed out more miſ- 
takes. Well; theſe paſſages were either 
given up, or defended in ſuch a manner, 
that Mr. Garrick appeared to be ſatisfied 
with them. After a variety of meetings 
between them, and much and frequent 
altercation, - one dreading the other's im- 
0 Q 2 petuoſity, 


* 
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penolny, and one ſtudiouſ 5 guarding 


play was not fi for the ſtage, and 4dviſed 
the author to change his plan, or make ſuch 
alterations as he imagined would give 
much better ſtage effect than the Otphan 
China could poſſibly produce in its preſent 
ſtate. The author, tired out with perpe- 
tual objections to this ſcene, and that 
act; to this incident, and to that ſpeech; 
aſked Mr. Garrick, if he did not think 
there was a man now living who was as good 
a judge of plays, and one that could'detet- 
mine as juſtly of the worth of a dramatic 
piece, as himſelf? This was granted. 
« Well, then,” ſaid Mr. Murphy, “ will 
you be determined by a writer of plays, a 
man of honour and candour ; one whoſe 
own pieces have been acted with ſucceſs ? 
Have you any objection to Mr. William 
Whitehead's decifion of the merit of my 
tragedy ?”---* By no means. Mr, White- 
head accepted of the award, and, in very 
explicit terms. declared his opinion in fa- 
vour of the Orphan of China. 


; The 
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The manager was not à little rriortified 
to find his judgment thus contradicted by 
his friend and admirer, the Poet laurear. 
However, the parts of the play were now 
caſt and divided. Mr. Garrick, Mr. Moſ- 
ſop, Mr. Holland and Mrs. Cibber, were 
to be the principal actors; but Mrs. Cib- 
ber's ſtate of health, at:thit time, was fo 
precarious, that ſhe could not be: depended 
upon for the character of Mandane. In 
this diſtreſs the manager adviſed the author 
to reſetve his play till the great adreſs 
ſhould be ſo far recovered, as to be able to 
do juſtice to her part in this play. 

Mrs. Vates was then a young actreſs of 
meret, who had occaſionally given ſome 
proofs of genius, but was ſo unacquainted 
with the ſtage, that it was thought hazardous 
by the manager to truſt ſo great a part as 
Mandane- to her performance. However, 
Mr. Murphy having privately conſulted: the 
lady, ſhe preſumed to undertake it, if he 
would take the pains to inſtruct her. When 
the author propoſed to Mr. Garrick the 
* of the part of Mandane to Mrs. 


Q 3 Yates, 
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Yates; he was, extremely apprehenſiug that 
ſhe would never be equal to ſo great a IA. 
« Sir, you had better wait till, Ms., Cib⸗ 
ber's indiſpoſition is abated. Howeber, 
he could” not tefuſe to hear her read the 
part. Mrs. Yates, from a concertedaplay, 
contrived, at the firſt rehearſal, .to;appear 
unacquainted with Mandane, though. ſhe 
was then almoſt, miſtreſs of the , chaxgGer, 
Mr. Garrick, thus deceived, declared it 
was impoſſible the play could be acted dill 
Mrs, Cibber's health was reſtored. Mg, 
Murphy. perſiſted in his reſolution to t 
the abilities of the young actreſs, and put 
off a further rehearſal for a week or ten 
days; during that time he conſtanthy at- 
tended Mrs. Yates, and gave her ſuch leſ- 
ſons, that he was perſuaded her efforts would 
exceed the manager's and the public's ex- 
pectations. At the next rehearſal Mrs. 
Yates now gave ſuch proofs of ſuperior in- 
telligence, and acquaintance with the part, 
that Mr. Garrick feemed to be quite tranſ- 
ported with joy; in a ſeeming. rapture he 
took Mr, Murphy 12955 ha hand; and declared 
he 
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he was quite ſatisfied with his Mandanes 
and that the play ſhould be 9 acted 


as ſoon as poſſible. 


The tragedy of the Orphan of China 
was univerſally approved, and acted many 


nights with the: . een and 
applauſe. . 


Mr. Gurich, — never ſhewed his 
power of moving the paſſions to more ad- 
vantage; he improved every ſituation in 
which the author had placed his character, 
and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by that energy of 
ſpeaking and acting, in which he excelled 
all men of his profeſſion. Mrs. Yates, 
from her excellent acting of Mandane, be- 
came immediately a favourite with the 
public. 
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reconciliation with the managers, Ge. 
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N the foregoing chapter I told the reader 
of the manager's difficulties in his tranſ- 
actions with authors; and impartially related 
the hiſtory of Mr. Garrick's miſtakes in 
judgment, reſpecting his refuſal of plays 
which he ought to have acted. I ſhall now, 
by way of contraſt, change the ſcene, and 
give account of the miſbehaviour of ſome 


dramatic writers to Mr, Garrick. And, 1 
believe, 
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believe, in order of time, I ought to begin 
with the celebrated n, __ the 
political writer. 

The mot early notice Leann: of this 
pentleman, is in the Dutzeiad; ins thoſe 
nnen lines upon his Foem on Nags. 


ak \ > 6:1 "bl 144 1. MVC 46 
Silence, ye ths -wbile Ralptiiro Cynthia en 
er night hideous:!: Anſwer him ye owls! 

Ty. 


| Ralph had-rathgr a liking, or violent in- 
clination, to be an author of plays, than 
abilities to compoſe them. His firſt attempt 
in dramatic poetry was the Faſhionable 
Lady, in 1729; and ſoon after he wrote the 
Fall of Eſſex, altered from the Unhappy 
Favourite of Banks; but ſo low was his 
credit as a writer, that he was obliged; to 
apply to the manager of Goodman s- fields 
to get his pieces acted. The company was 
then compoſed of raw unfledged players; 
and e may reaſonably conjecture, that the 
acting of the Faſhionable Lady and Eſſex 
did not raiſe much profit to Mr. Ralph. 1 
have ſeen a nne upon the P ublic Build- 
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ings of Libndod, printed about the year 
2934, which was attributed 10 Mr. Ralph, 
His itch for poetry and plays, abbut. this 
time, was ſtill upon him, and-continuedtill 
he was fully engroſfed by politics. About 
the year 1735, he dommenced à managing 
partner with Mr. Fielding in the Hay- mar- 
ket theatre. Ralph's Aſtrologer, written 
upon the plan of the Alehymiſt, was vety 
often rehearſed there, but never acted. 
The players in general were diſguſted with 
the obſolete ſtyle of the play, and the ak 
moſt forgotten ſcheme of hunting” fot the 
philoſopher's ſtone, with an intent nn 
bubbles of their money. {0 

The great ſucceſs of Fielding $ Paſyuin 
put an end to all thoughts of the Aſtrolo- 
ger for that time; and poor Ralph, I be- 
lieve, had no other ſhare iti the manage- 
ment than viewing and repining at the ſuc- 
' ceſs of his partner. However, he eſpouſed 
a play of Mrs. Cooper (author of the Rival 
Widows) called The Nobleman, a comedy, 
which, I believe, was ated at the Hay- 
market in May, 1736, and condemned * 
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lt night, and never; aſterwards reſumed : 
to the great mortificatiamof Mr. Ralph: and 
the lady, who; had formed great expedia · 
tions of its ſucceſs. This play was. never 
printed. Though, Mr. Ralph continued a 
poacher.in dramatic poetry, and Mae 
reader of old plays, as if he thought he 
could ſteal the art of writing from them 
yet I do not recdllect that he. wrote: any 
thing more than a forgotten ſarce for the 
ſtage. He now became a gonſtant attender 
on the levees, of great men, and at laſt 
found out. What. were his real talents ,j In 
writing; he luckily applied himſelf to po- 
litics. The ducheſs of Marlborough, about 
the year 1742, haying publiſhed Memoirs of 
her Life, -Mr. ; Ralph. was, employed -to 
anſwer it, which he performed. with abi- 
lity, and called it The other Side of tbe Quef- 
tion. This book was written with ſo much 
art, and made ſo intereſting, by the author's 
managemant, that it ſold very well. 
I ſhall not purſue this writer through all 
the pamphlets he wrote, and all the pe- 
riodical 
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gave orders to his ſervant to go to the biſ- 
torian, who lived not far from his lotdſhip 
at Iſleworth, - and take a: card with him 
* a dinner invitation to Mr. Ralph und 


9 


riodical-papets of politics he was” hy 
in; but muſt not forget this ci 


that he grew ſo fotmillablé töwurde the 
latter end of Walpole's adminiſtration, that 
it was thought proper to buy him off wh 
an income. His moſt famous work Was 3 
Continuation of Guthrie' $ Hiſt of Eng- 
land, which has been highly ap auded by 


pollticians of a certain caſt; bY Toki 800, 


who, 1 firmly believe, were too' ane" 
to read the bock whoſe praiſes they cite 
lated; by lord Melcombe ' ant his kin 
phyſician, Dr. Thompſon who' were! very 
aſſiduous in beſtowing magnificent engo- 


miums upon it. This book recommended 


him to the notice of lotd- Balingbrdk, 


He was frequently with lord "Melcombe; 
but it is confidently and truly faid, Mat a 


filly miſtake of a domeſtic had very tear 
cauſed a rupture between them. My lord 


his 
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his wife; the fellow miſtook the; word card 
for cart, and ſet out with one full ſpeed, to 
bring them to his lord's bouſe. This ſups 
poſed indignity offended the pride of Ralph, 
who, with great gravity, ſent back the 
meſſenger and his carriage, n a 'ong ex- 
poſtulatory letter. | 

Lord Melcombe, 1 think, 14 — 
Ralph to Mr. Garrick. The dramatic fit 
returned; and he prevailed upon Mr. Gar- 
rick, in 1744, who was then acting manager 
of Drury-lane theatre, to introduce his 
play of the Aſtrologer, (which he had in 
vain, as I have already ſaid, endeavoured 
to get acted in the Little Theatre in the 
Hay-market) to Mr. Fleetwood, the pa- 
tentee. 

The play was n Ds. care- 
fully, and acted. Mr. Garrick ſpoke the 
prologue, and wrote the epilogue, which 
was given to Mrs. Woffington. But ſo 
little expectation had the public entertained 
of this old comedy, that, as we learn from 
Ralph's advertiſement, not more than a ſum 
of twenty - one pounds was the receipt of 


the 


a you ago ——_— 


: known to the great, nor deſtitute bf private 
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the treaſury on the'firff light of 20 üg f. 
Stiff more to mortify his vahity when the 
manager very godd-naturediy gde Bim 
chance of a third night, by advertiſing the 
play à ſecond time, he wits obliged to mt 
up his doors for want of an audience. Te 
intimation the author himſelf gives us, full 
of indignation, and in the hi gh ſpirit of 
reſentment, for the want of date in the 
public to' reliſh the Aſttologer. In the 


ſame place he informs us, that notwithſtand- 
ing this neglect, the Writer was not un- 


friends; and to return contempt for cofl- 
tempt, in the title- page of the Aſtrologer, 
he called it a Comedy, as it was once ated 
at the theatre-royal in Drury-lane; afd 
J dare fay he thought himſelf quits with 
the. public by (is W of in 


ence. 


Though Mr. Ralph was in the full 
career of his political progreſs, careſſed by 
the great, and employed by the book- 
ſellers, yet the dramatic frenzy had not left 
him; he was continually teazing Mr. Gar- 

| rick 
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rick to encourage him in his errot. In vain 
did the manager endeavour to open his cyrs. 
and to convinge, him of his inability to 
proſper in the mimic world. The acting 
of Albumazar, the original from whence 
his beloved Aſtrologer was taken, gave him 
uneaſineſs, we may ſuppoſe, which nothing 
could remove but the ill ſucceſs of that 
play. And, indeed, we may venture to 
preſage, that ſach will be the fate of theſe 
old dramatic pieces, all of which, or, at 
leaſt, moſt of them, bear ſuch marks of 
antient and forgotten manners and cuſtoms, 
that they canngt, without bting entirely 
refitted, pleaſe the preſent generation. I 
would be underſtood always to except the 
works of Shakſpeare, which being founded 
in that nature Which will be eternally the 
ſame, and not dependent upon variable 
faſhion and local -cuſtom, - muſt pleaſe as 
long as our language ſhall laſt, _ 

But although Mr. Garrick could not ſuc- 
ceed in giving Mr. Ralph a juſt idea of his 
diſqualification for writing plays, he had 
ſo much friendſhip for him, that he pre- 

vailed 


N 
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vaited upon the miniſter, Mr. Pelhaga, io 
ſettle a penſion upon him of.,2001, per as 
num; for, as well as eee 


was the ſum. * 4; by 

FI 3 to havechitanch Mr. 
tell the manner of Mr. Pelham's behaviour 
to him on the occaſion. He aſſured My, 
Garrick, that he ever made it a rule not to 
be afraid of any political or ſatirical writer 
whatever; nor did he ever chuſe do buy 
any of them off by penſion or pecuniary 
reward. He ſaid, indeed, that his brother, 
the duke of Newcaſtle, was more ter:der 
than himſelf on that head, and had occa- 
fionally ſhewn more timidity than; ſuch 
matters deſerved. However, he continued, 
«.as Mr. Ralph is your friend, Mr. Gar- 
rick, I ſhall with pleaſure, and d oi 
you, grant him a penſion.” b 

This was an obligation which; we ſhould 
imagine, would have had a, powerful affect 
on the mind of Mr. Ralph, and have tied 
him for ever, by the motives of gratitude, 
to Mr. Garrick ; but it fell out quite other- 
wiſe; a certain unaccountable coldnels 


ſucceeded 
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ſuceceded to an apparent warmth of friend- 

ſhip between theſe yentlemen. /Fhe pretence 
for Mr. Ralph's diſguſt T could-never leaf; 
but have always attributed it to the 
manager's refuſing ſome comedy or furce, 
which he had N W 


him. 
Mr. Garrick's cauſe of reſentment _ 


be ſeen in Ralph's Caſe of Authors by 
Profeſſion, publiſhed in the year 1758 in 
which the author, in a fit of ſpleen, owing 
to his imagined conſequence in the learned 
world, and his deep reſentment for the 
neglect of his ſervices, gives a long hiſtory 
of authors, chiefly political, and their im- 
portance to the public; with a minute 
account of the trewards of ſome, and the 
misfortunes of others. But this narrative 
is preceded by a view of the ſtage, in whicli 
he directly attacks the avarice and tyranny 
of the managers, who, content to live upon 
the old ſtock of genius provided to their 
hands by Shakſpeare, Dryden, Otway, Con- 
greve, &c.: give no encouragement-to'new 
compoſitions. © The manager,” ſays he, 
3 R * whether 


, « 
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« whether player or harlequin, muſt be the 
ſole pivot on which the whole machine id 
both to move and reſt ; there is no draw 
back on the profit of the night in old plays: 
and any acceſs of reputation to a dead au- 
thor carries no impertinent claims and 
invidious diſtinctions along with it“ 
That the cauſe of this quarrel with Mr. 
Garrick was theatrical diſappointment, the 
following quotation, I think, will tend, at 
leaſt, to prove. I am as much an ad- 
mirer of Mr. Garrick and his excellencies, 
as I ought to be; and I envy him no part 
of his good fortune. But then, though 
I am free to acknowledge he was made for 
the ſtage, I cannot be brought to think the 
ſtage was made only for him, or that the fate 
of every dramatic writer ought either to be 
at bis-mercy, or that of any other manager 
whatſoever; and the ſingle conſideration 
that there is no alternative but to fly from 
him, in caſe of any neglect or contempt, to 
Mr. Rich, is enough to deter any man in 
his ſenſes from embarking a ſecond, time 
on ſuch a hopeleſs voyage. 
After 
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After finiſhing what he had to ſay con- 
cerning the fates and fortunes of authors, 
he once more returned to the . e ere 
was neareſt his heart. ä 
When the — is —_ Fas 
it a point to pull off my hat, and think my- 
ſelf obliged to the loweſt implement be- 
longing to it.” He then glances, I think, 
at Woodward, whom he affects to confider 
as nothing but a mere harlequin, and whoſe 
ſucceſs offended his pride. I am ready 
to make my beſt acknowledgements to' a 
harlequin, who has continence enough to 
look upon an author in the green room, of 
what conſideration loever, without N e 
at him.“. 

In the following . he ſeems to 
have collected all his ſtrength to give Mr. 
Garrick a deadly blow, at leaſt ſuch as he 
was ſure would wound him deeply. 

« Inſtead, therefore, of talking of the 
preſent dignified ſtate of the ſtage, I think 
we ought to talk of its thriving ſtate. We 
have now one or two great performers; and 
time was when we had a conſtellation of 

R 2 ſuch 
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ſuch, when the maje/ly as well as energy of 
tragedy, the grace as well as &lee, of co- 
medy, were diſplayed at full; and yet at 


that time the 1 charge of. the houle 


L ISTEIL oer 


to be eighty,” C4 7 
Since the days of Booth, Wilks, "ad 
Cibber, the ſtage had never been ſo floy- 
riſhing, nor ſo well ſtocked with good 
actors of both ſexes, in tragedy and come- 
dy, as at the period of which this diſap- 


pointed author ſpeaks. In tragedy, beſides 
Mr. Garrick, Mr. Barry, and Mrs. Cibber; 


they had very good ſeconds in Moſſop, 
Roſs, Sparks, Holland, Smith, Dyer, Mrs. 
Bellamy, Mrs. Ward, &c. And in comedy, 
Garrick, Woodward, Smith, Y ates, { Shu- 


ter, Collins, Berry, Palmer, Taſwell, Ar- 


thur, Dunſtall, Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs, Clive, 
Mrs. Green, &c. 
I queſtion if Mr. Ralph would — ad- 


mitted that a ſelect tet of actors formed 


from the united companies of Drury-lane 
and Covent-garden, could have been, capa- 


ble 
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Me of doing Juſtice to any of his dramatie 
offspring. 

Ĩ be age, indeed, in this author" 5 opini on, 
was become ſo iptenüible, and ſo dead to 
the merit of authors, eſpecially men . ſo 
enlightened and accompliſhed as himſelf, 
that in a fit of deſpondence he reſigns all 
hopes of reforming a generation ſo unto- 
ward. am neither an Amphion or an 
Orpheus; nor are the ſtocks, ſtones, and 
brutes, to be humanized by any ſpecies of 
incantation in my power to praciſe upon 
them. I throw my bread upon the waters, 
without any hopes of” fading it We ny 
days“ 

Here, I muſt beg leave to ſuppoſe, that 
the author either forgot himſelf, or' was, 
in the hurry of reſentment, led to ſay what 
he did not believe. Hopes he certr'nly 
had, and thoſe not ill-founded; he was 
then patronized by a noble lord, whoſe in- 


tereſt afterwards gained him a very large 


appointment. And to give Ralph his due, 
he laboured very diligently to merit the 
patronage he obtained, The reader ſhall 

R 3 judge 
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judge & his political principles from the 
following ſhort paragraph, 

« Since therefore men think by halbes, 
write by halves, fight by halves, and do 
every thing by halves, Without any ſenſe 
of glory, dread of ſhame, or regard for any 
public conſideration whatſoevef; fu 
our moſt gracious ſovereign was reftored to bis 
prerogative, his miniſters to theirifull free- 
dom of acting according to conſcience, And 
the people to the full benefit of the im- 
menſe ſupplies they annually give for annual 
diſappointments.” 

The doctrine of this ſpecimen of our 
author's politics needs no comment, eſpe- 
cially if we reflect, that it was written 
when the adminiſtration of Mr. Pitt had 
rendered the nation as happy and united 
as it has ſince been unfortunate and divided, 
And this alone is ſufficient to entail the 
name of a mean hireling upon Ralph to 
the lateſt poſterity, In the caſe of authors 
by profeſſion there is much curious matter, 
eſpecially in that part of it which relates to 
authors and authorſhip ; though in ſome 

paſſages 
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paſſages he is greatly miſtaken. His obſer- 
vations are generally ſhrewd, though nat 
always juſt. In ſhort, it is an entertaining 
farrago of anecdote, criticiſm, ſpleen, and 
reſentment. 

The pamphlet produced the cet upon 
Mr. Garrick which the author intended; 
for he felt all the poignancy of the ſatire 
which was aimed at him, and reſented the 
ingratitude of the writer in ſuch a manner 
as, perhaps, rendered Ralph himſelf more 
uneaſy at laſt than he had made his friend. 
believe that Mr. Garrick never ſpoke to 
him afterwards, and refuſed to be in any 
company where he might have the chance 
of meeting him, 

He was many years ince en by the 
firſt law officer of the crown to dinner; a 
gentleman who has ſince, with great ho- 
nour, filled the higheſt law department in 
the ſtate *. The invitation was accepted 
with pleaſure ; but when he was. told that 
* was to be one of the gueſts. Mr. 


— 
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Garrick begged to be excuſed ; forithe des 

clared he would not fit in company with the 

moſt ungrateful man in the kingdom. 

Upon the death of George the Second, 
Ralph attained the ſummit of his wiſhes; 
by the intereſt of the earl of Bute, a pen- 
ſion of ſix hundred pounds per annum was 
beſtowed on him. However, he did not 
live to enjoy above one half year's income. 
The gout had often attacked him with great 
violence; a fit of that terrible diſtemper 
carried him off, at his houſe in Chiſwick, 
in the year 1761. 

Mr. Ralph had read a great deal, and was 
very converſant in the hiſtory and politics 
of this country. He applied himſelf, with 
great aſſiduity, to the ſtudy of all writings 
upon party matters; and had drawn toge- 
ther a prodigious number of pamphlets-re- 
lating to the diſputes between the two con- 
tending parties, the Whigs and Tories. 
His Review of the Reign of Charles II. 
and James II. with the Hiſtory of King 
William III, have been much and deſervedly 


com- 
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commended. But the author has taken 
effeAual care to defeat the end he propoſed, 
of making his work! univerſally read. It ĩs 
a book in two large volumes, which con- 
tains almoſt as many words as Thuanus's 
Hiſtory. The Review, indeed, is a noble 
magazine for a future hiſtorian to conſult; 
but to the general reader it is intolerably 
tedious and diſguſting: the narrative is 
almoſt continually interrupted by a com- 
mentary three times as large as the text; 
and the margin is loaded with extracts from 
a thouſand pamphlets. 

He has been called by ſome a great poli 
tical writer; an honourable title, which no 
ſlave of a party, a man who does not write 
from principle, but from pay, can poſſibly 
deſerve, He was an excellent party writer, 
indeed; and therefore ſtands diſtinguiſhed 
trom many others of the ſame ſtamp, and 
eſpecially from Oldmixon, an author paid 
by the Whigs, a man who had leſs know- 
ledge than Ralph, and whoſe ſtile was 
equally petulant and mean. Mr. Ralph 

» Was, 
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was, in his converſation, agreeahle and in, 
ſtructive; and when not ſeized with an 
affected gravity and aſſumed importance, 
entertaining. He could never throw off 
entirely a certain formality, which he ac- 
quired, perhaps, from his firſt e of a 
ſchool- maſter. 

Mr. Shirley is now living, and Was ot 
ginally a conſiderable Portugueſe merchant. 
His play of Edward the Black Prince was 
acted before the run of Mr. Whitchead's 
Roman Father, a tragedy, which was partly 
tranſlated from the celebrated Horaceof Cor- 

neille, and would have merited very great 
en if the author had conducted 
his fable with probability. The death of 
Horatia protracted to the fifth act, after 
having received her death's wound in the 
fourth, throws a languor over the conelud- 
ing ſcenes of the tragedy, for which no merit 
of language can atone. 

The Black Prince is a name ſo Uluſtrious 
in hiſtory, that much was to be expected 
from ſo noble a ſubject; however, the au- 

dience 


8 
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dience were certainly ' drſappointed'; and 
Mr. Shirley did not approve himſelf a good 
Engliſhman, in letting a Frenchman carry 
away all the applauſe from the' renowned 
Prince of Wales. To ſpeak the truth, the 
fire and ſpirit of Ribemont, a French offi- 
cer, (a part admirably acted by Barry) was 
the great ſupport of the piece, which was, 
by the friendſhip of Mr. Garrick for the 
author, carried through the uſual life-time 
of a play. I venture to ſay ſo much, be- 
cauſe I believe the author himſelf, now all 
reſentment is buried in Mr. Garrick's grave, 
will allow. fo much. Mr. Shirley was in 
Liſbon during the dreadful earthquake in 
1755, and very narrowly eſcaped from its 
ruins, Some time before his arrival in 
England, his tragedy of Electra was offered 
to Mr. Garrick, in full confidence that he 
would repreſent it. But the manager, after 
peruſal, adviſed the author to permit it to 
be ated in the ſummer ſeaſon, at Drury- 
lane theatre. This ſuppoſed contempt of 
the play brought on a very long and diſa- 
greeable quarrel, which ended in great 

| reſentment 
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reſentment-on the fide of the author; IO 
thought himſelf egregiouſly injured! by 
the manager's perſiſting to refuſe the acting 
of his play in the winter ſeaſon.” Mr. Shir. 
ley is certainly a man of abilities, as his 


Letters upon Trade, publiſhed in the news. 


papers, and ſigned Luſitanicus, evidently 
prove; but the critics have queſtioned 
whether his poetical talents are equal to his 
knowledge of commerce: of this I ſhall 
not pretend to judge ; but it 1s ſaid he wrote 
ſeveral papers, , in the Herald, againſt Mr. 


Garrick, with much animoſity, and, indeed, 


I think too with great acrimony. He like- 
wiſe, I am told, printed a pamphlet, called 
Remarks on the Original and Preſent! State 
of the Drama; with a humourous tract, 
called Hecate's Prophecy; or, a Character- 


iſtic Dialogue betwixt future Managers and 


their Dependents ; all tending to-depreciate 
the conſequence, and expoſe the avarice 
and unfair dealings of the managers with 
authors, actors, &c. This laſt piece of 
Hecate's Prophecy was written in à vein 
of pleaſantry; and to theſe who knew the 

perſons 
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perſons concerned, it muſt have afforded 
conſiderable diverſion. | 
In the firſt and more ſerious part of this 
pamphlet, the author deſcribes- the antient 
condition of the ſtage in Greece and Rome, 
preceded by a ſhort but judicious view of 
the deſign and intention of all ſtage repre- 
ſentation. From Greece he paſſes to France; 
and after beſtowing an eulogium on cardi- 
nal Richlieu; whom he calls the drvine 
Richlieu, divine, I ſuppoſe, becauſe: he 
wrote plays; he ſuddenly points his artillery 
againſt the modern Roſcius, in a long quo- 
tation from the paper called the Herald, in 
which the writer charges him with prefer- 
ring pantomimes, farces, &c. to the encou- 
ragement of new plays, and frittering and 
fribbling Shakſpeare; with many other 
tricks of managerial craft. He then pro- 
ceeds to an examination of his acting capa- 
city; which is ſo far from being a fair and 
impartial delineation. of his merits or de- 
fects, that it conſiſts of nothing but un- 
meaning raillery and pointleſs ſatire, with, 
indeed, ſome few juſt reflections upon the 
extra- 


\ 
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extravagant and fillyencomiuns of Roſtlugy: 
flatterers. We have then another entre 
from the Herald; and Wilks, Both, Cib. 


ber, Dogget, Johnſon; ' Miller, ' Mrs Old 
field, and Mrs. Porter, are ranged in battle 


artay againſt Roſcius, whoſe cunning, u 


writer infinuates, is an over-match for the 


real merit of theſe accompliſhed comedies. 


After ſome ſevere reffections on the grave 
authors, and eſpecially our divines, who 
proſtituted their talents in the ſerviee oſ 
Roſcius, by employing their pens in eulo- 
giums on his merit, &c. we are preſented 
with the Prophecy of Hecate, in which 
Garrick and Mr. Lacy, the prompter, the 


treaſurer, the box-keeper, and other ſtage- 
dependents, are introduced, under feigned 


names, as interlocutors. It begins Wich a 


kind of mock ode in praiſe of Rofcivs 5 


after which we have a whimſical derail ef 
the tricks practiſed in the letting of places 


in the boxes ; the art of ſupporting plays 
and farces, by employing certain puffers at 


coffee-houſes in the "_ and at the court- 
end 
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end of the town the diſtribuiion of orders 
to keep up an appearance of full houſes; 
the methods of checking the importance 
of riſing players; and other ſuppoſed arti- 
fices put in uſe by Roſcius and his partner. 
Upon the whole, the Prophecy of Hecate 
has a good deal of laughable merit; Mr. 
Garrick's  converfation is not badly mi- 
micked, though ſtretched in many places 
to a caricatura, This publication un- 
queſtionably . wounded a man of Mr. 
Garrick's ſenſibility, and contributed to 
widen the quarrel beyond all reconciliation; 
for the manager declared that nothing upon 
earth ſhould prevail upon him to act the 
tragedy of Electra. Many criticiſms. upon 
Mr. Garrick's acting were occaſionally 
publiſhed in a news-paper,. and attributed 
to this gentleman. However, there is a 
time when reſentment ought to be ſucceed- 
ed by a diſpoſition to reconciliation. Mr. 
Garrick, however irraſcible, was far fram 
being implacable. Before he left the ſtage, 


amidſt other ſacrifices to good-humour 
and 


a * 
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quarret between Mr. Shirley and Hinkel. 


one of the articles of peace was f ran 
to prevail upon Mr. Sheridan to act the RU 
man Sacrifice, which the event has pfobel ö 
was punctually performed. Tie next cha- 
raters a ſubject ſo very extraordinary; that 
I think myſelf obliged to dwelt upon it 3 
little longer than perhaps ſome af my feat. 
ers may think'it deſerv es. 

Dr. Paul Hiffernan was a native of e- 
land; and it was ſaid, though J believe nor 
truly, that he owed part of his education 
to the univerſity of Dublin. His Hrſt ei: Ml | 
ployment, as a writer, was againſt the | 
famous Dr. Lucas; and, it muſt be con- 


ſeſſed, that never were two authors better Ml 


matched; for though we ſhould grant that 
Lucas was a warm friend to his country, 
and a diſintereſted patriot, he certainly knew 
nothing of the art of writing politics, as Hs 
pamphlets abundantly teſtify. That he is 
obliged to quit Ireland in a hurry,” Bath 
afraid, we muſt not attribute to the Ren- 
neſs of Dr. ä s wrifings, but to the 

bs animoſity 
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mimoſity of the corporation of Dublin, 
and the vigour of his enemies at the caſtle, 
during the adminiſtration of lord Harring- 


wn, whom the zealous apothecaty had 


pertinaciouſiy. provoked. Hiffernan, tho 


called a Phyſician, from a degree beſtowed, 
5 it is ſaid, by ſome foreign univerſity, 


had very little practice. He was a man f 


ſome learning, and would have been willing 
to get employment from the bookſellers of 
Dublin; but that capital was, then, rather 
2 barren foil for authors by profeſſion. 


However, he wrote in ſame periodical pa- 


pers, and particularly in one called the 
Tickler. He commenced critic theatrical 
in form, and was, for ſome time, the ter- 
ror of the under players. Sheridan, who 
was then manager, knew the dqQor's 
ſtrength too well to fear his criticiſms, and 
heartily deſpiſed his attacks upon his acting. 


About the ycar 17 5. an acquaintance of 


Hiffernan, whether in earneſt or jeſt, I can- 


not pretend to aver, adviſed him to change 


the capital of Ireland for that of England. 
In Dublin,” ſaid this gentleman,: you 
Vol. I. 8 want 
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wait an ample field to diſplay your abilities 
you have no bookſellers to employ duc 
patrons to reward you. At Londom you 
will find a wide circle for your gumüt to 
range in; and my life for it, «doctor; pb 
will ſoon make-2 great figure chert. . n 
. In conſequence of this advice, Hiſſetnan 
made his appearance in the metropolis of 
the Britiſh empire about the year 1764. He 
ſoon made himſelf known among the its 
at the Bedford coffee-bhouſe, dc. to the 
literati, and their precurſors the bookſellers, 


The tacit eſſay of his abilities was a period - 


cal paper called the Tuner, in Which le 
hid abont him moſt manfully. Hel at- 
tacked all the dramatic pieces then pub- 
tifked, and all other writwgs which bt 
thought objects worthy of his ſatire. And 
this paper, I believe, was the Jeaſtexcep- 
tionable of all his works; for having then 


ſome awe of the public, he did nat launch 
into that ſcurrility and abuſe in which he 
afterwards indulged; beſides, there were 
in the Tuner ſome ſparks of humour and 
ſome faint rays of genius. Profit, I be- 
0 lieve, 
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lieve, be got none by: Ks ner rente 
enough to enoqurags him in he progreth.of” 
his wit. 22 94 ron unc 1 N 40 
He wats ahous-this time aA rüde 
Mr. Garrek, he cgnfidetedi bi 25 par 
wan and gave him a guines, I; believes: fer 
a ſubſcription. to: Jome laQures he had n 
meditated on -plyloſophy 4 but Whether 
moral or Auatural, L. cannot call tem s- 
membrance. - Whether: he thought - Mr. 
Garrick {hould: have been more gen.. 
is uncertain 3 but be ſoon after, that 38, in 
1755, ſhewed © diſpoſiion to Quarred With 

him. His firſt, effay in dramatie. Packs 
called. the Chaice, . a: ff, NS ARE] with 
no ſucceſs at Covent garden, HND 
printed. 10 4794 be puhliched a dramanie 
piece called: The Waſhes of Fiese Reoples 
intended as .a compliment to has, mieſty- 
The debgn. Was commgagsble, . hut he 
execution; £xceadingly ..1PSAP d imparr 
{Q,;- Without plats: vVichgut pogtrx, Or 
any tolerpble. ,lapgvags: attract dhe - 
tention ef the reader; dt Was niger cl 
condemned. The spthoc, in the pręlacę, 


Ch complains 
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complains loudly of the managers. of both 
houſes, who refuſed to act the Wiſbes of 3 
Free People; but before be condemneid 
them; he thould have been certain- ol che 
approbation of the publie when his piece 
was printed; they, in fact, juſtißecd the 
conduct of Mr. Garrick and Mr. Rich in 
rejecting it. Soon after, by the former 
permiſſion, his farce of the New! Hippo- 
crates was acted on two benefit nights at 
Drury-lane : and though this was an obvious 
and excellent ſubject for ſtage ridicule, in a 
metropolis which abounds in quacks; whoſe 
impoſitions are univerſally condemned, and 
ſo generally prevalent; yet here the dodor 
ſhewed all want of ſkill in the dramatic 
line. Neither character, nor plot, nor 
language, nor any thing to make an audience 
laugh, did his New Hippocrates preſent to 


the public. And yet fo tenacious was he 
of what he called a right to a benefit, that 
he quarrelled with the managers for ſtopping 


the run of his farce. Mr. Lacy, not hay- 


ing the ſenſibility of his partner, avowed 
wy deſign never more to permit the Neu 


Hip- 
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Hippocrates to/be-aQed at Drury- kane g and 
on receiving ſomething like a menace from 
che doctor, the manager, Who was u Rout 
athletic man, 'threatened to chaſtiſe him 
with a cud gel. 4065 
The doctor now was in a ſad dilemma; 
he knew not what to do; unemployed by 
the bookſellers, and baniſhed from the the- 
atre by his utter incapacity to pleaſe z tho 
in his converſation he was ſtill as arrogant 
as ever, and as fully convinced of his power 
to write for the ſtage; yet being without all 
buſineſs, and having no viſible means of 
gaining a livelihood, he was adviſed to apphy 
himſelf to the writing little hiſtoties;: ſuch 
as thoſe which the publiſhers call Burtdn 
Books, from the name of a bookſeller, who, 
in the laſt century, pared down large folios 
and quartos to the ſize of duodecimo, or de- 
cimo octavo. To this ſtationer we owe the 
hiſtory of Valentins and Orſon, Reynard 
the Fox, Guy Earl of Warwick, &cr The 
doctor, though he felt all the indignity 
which accompanied ſo mean an employ- 
min yet was in ſuch circumſtances that 
8 3 he 
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he thought ie adele to temp with the 
vice of bis fflend; and for fornei ritney4 
tft 161d; he Jaboured with: diligurice indi 
flew 6cetipation 5 and, I beHeve, had he 
continued to write as a ſmallł Hiſtoriat fur 
children, he might have lived with Tome 
decency. But the fit of induſtry. did nbt 
left very long; and his eon ſequenct ng m 
author teſumel the poſſeſſion of his dpirit; 
he thefi commenced à political writer; and 
the unpopularity of lord Bute's adminiſtta- 
tion havifig oecaſidned a clamour againſt the 
Scots; Hiffernai joined the cry; and pub- 
liſhed his pamphlet of Scotehman be Mo- 
ceſt; the profits of which were ſs modorutt, 
| that he had recourſe, ſoon after; to the haſt 
und worſt (ſhift of a mean and unptineipled 
mind. He that values not his on lift, 
| it is ſaid, is maſter of another mars: {d/he 
| | that has no rægard for his own reputation, 
| may, if he is deiperate enough, take all 
manner of freedom with the charatters of 
others. To give a treaſon for ſuch à Hat's 
actions as Hiffernan is ſcares poſſible; but 
his quarrel with Mr. Garrick at this time 


, Vf . ww 


the hang · man. 
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can only be accounted for by his being Wniett 


by that gentleman ſotne unreaſohable ro- 


queſt > however, he wrote à moſt body 


bel againſt! Mr. Garrick, and one much 


dearer to him than himmſelf, ſtuffed:with the 
moſt imputdent falſthoods and the vileſt 
flanders. This was put into the hands of 
a printer for immediate publication. An 
acquaintance of Mr. Garrick, by accident, 
faw this impudent attack upon the peice of 
a family, and prevented its ſeeing the light“, 
by recommending it to the perſon moſt in- 
jured to give the anthor what he wanted, 
which was a few guineas. The buying off 
this literary aſſaſſin may poſſibly be deemed 
an immoral, as well as an imprudent act. 
The flander, it may be ſaid too, was 6 groſs 
and palpable, that the public would ſoon 
deſpiſe the work, and execrate the author. 
e 11 mel be 11 on \ this other ſide, 
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| Seetny the 15. was an equivocal term made afe of 
by Menage, who told an author who aſked” him his 
opinion of his book, that it ought ſoon to ſeg the 
light ; meaning that it ſhould be burnt by the hands of 
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that althapgh, in the circle of Mr, Si 
ne the ſcandal would paſs, fornathing, 
| becauſe they knew him 409, well gg hein 
| it; yet his enemies, of which he had agt a 
few, (for who have more than the ſuoteſt 
| fuland meritorious) would, have.induſtgjoyſly 
cireulated theſe. idle ſtories, and given them, 
as far as they could, the ſanction af 4nuth; 
| befides, what may be eaſily confutedin the 
| capital. ;cannot be ſo well cleared up igrthe 
| provinces. Scandal flies on eagle's wings; 
| while, truth, like time, comes ſlowly limp- 
ing, after, to deſtroy. the building which 
| falſhood has erected. - rind ey 
| | have faid enough, and perhaps too much 
| on the ſubje of this unbappy man; and 
| | therefore ſhall not tire the reader's patignce 
| | with. a long hiſtory. of his intemperance, 
| indiſcretion and profligacy, I believes; that 
from this time, I mean from the intended 
| | publication of his libel to his death, he did not 
= give any farther provocation to Mr. Garrick, 
| who, with great humanity, conſidered him 
i as an ob*ec! of his charity, not of his re- 
it ſentment. About the time when Mr. Gar- 
| rick returned from the continent, he pre- 
| ſented 
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cated Htn with a Latin poem in his praiſe; 
which Lam: told: did not watit merit, Js 
this panegyric did not go unrewarded. 
About the year 1766, he tranſlated: om 
the French a Philoſophical Eſſay on Laugh - 
ur, Which he dedicated to Mr. Foote, a 
proper patron for ſuch a ſubject; and this, 
believe, procured him a good table to dine 
at, and a ſmall gratuity in money. His 
temper, which was ſowered by misfortunes, 
and rendered more offenſive by continuat 
irregularity, could not be reconciled even tb 


his benefactors, who continued their favours 


to him in ſpite of his petulant behaviour. 
He died about three years ſince of the jaun- 
dice, or rather a complication of diſorders, 


and in very great want; none of his ac- 


quai ntance bende wheze 0 ann till after 
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„Itter 
P 0h doyinning of 1759, Mr. Barry, 
either diſpleaſed with his ſituatiott at 
Covent- garden, ot tempted by ambition to 
enlarge his fottune, and to become a maſtet 
inſtead of a ſervant, liſtened to ſome pro- 
poſals which were made to him: from ver- 
tai gentlemen of Dublin, who invited him 
to ſettle in that metropolis, and build a n 
theatre there, in a place called Croweſttest. 
Barry, ſenſible of the great hazard he muſt 
run by oppoſing a man ſo well eſtabliſhed, 
and greatly eſteemed, as Mr. Sheridan, was 
reſolved, if poſſible, to gain ſuch a partner 
in the undertaking as would give ſome 
ſtability, as well as ſplendour, to it. Wood- 
| ward 
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ward was cettairily the moſt eligible man 
he could fix upon: he knew that he would 
fill a large and deſiteable, as well as diffi- 
cult, liſt of parts in comedy; and his (kill 
and petformance in pantomimes would 
render double ſervice to the ſcheme. 
Woodward was not diſpleaſed at the pro- 
poſal j it preſented many charms of prafit, 
at the ſame time that it gratifiod his ambi- 
tion. Vet the matter had its difficulties; 
and 8 he loved to get money without rug- 
ning any hazard, they appeared to him, on 
ſerious examination, in a formidable light. 
Mr. Garrick and he had lived upon the moſt 
friendly and familiar terms; his income 
was much larger than that of any actor in 
his walk; and though the manager was 
always decifive in his determinations reſpect- 
ing the choice of plays, the merit of actors, 
&c. yet he often paid Woodward the com- 
pliment to aſk his advice upon any ſtage- 
emergency, and ſeemed to have 2 de- 
ference for his judgment. 
Between the deſire of guining more mo- 
__ with the title and power of manager, 


and 
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and the feur öf loſing what his merit und 
affiduity had enabled him ti hoard, Wobas 
ward was long and abxioully'faſpende. J K 
laſt he was determined to make fuch 4 505 
pöfal to Mr. Garrick, which, on cohfHder- 
ation of his great merit and long ſervices} 
he imagined would not be refuſed. 

He offered to continue with his old 
maſters, on condition they would enter mtb 
an- engagement, in writing, to pay him” 40 
large an income as they then gave, or fidld 
hereafter give, to any actor or actreſs.” This 
he thought a very reaſonable demand and 
he appealed to them if his ſervices did ddt 
merit ſuch a particular conſideration} froth 
à conviction that he laboured inceſſantly; 
and was very often called upon to exerciſe 
his talents ih plays, farces; and pantomimes. 
Mr. Garrick acknowledged his merit; 
but obſerved to him, that he was well re« 
warded for it: he bid him recollect, that 
no comic actor ever had enjoyed ſo gel a 
falary as himſelf; that if he was ſubject to 
ynuſual labour, in the contriving and pres 
paring a new pantomime, he was not Tpars 
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Barry, uho, with noiextent.of Ke U 
and a moderate ſhare of 
had the moſt engaging, and almaſt hudiamt- 
ing manner of periuaſion, ſo wrovied uh 
bis two darling eee 
and the luſſ of power, that Wiaodurardiat 
laſt was prevailed upon toi fg articieg i 
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I believe Mr. Garrick wauld; at another 
time, have liſtened to any raaſanable u 
queſt of Woodward, for the farther cnoreaſe 
of his income; but the 4eizing ithis aper: 
zunity of raiſing his terms, in 4 tice; of 
diſtreſs, he thought not only unjuſt, but 
mean and ungrateful. I believe too, that 
Mr. Garrick had ſuch à raliance upon 
Wood ward's attachment to him, that he 
did not ſeck to continue his connection with 
him by any written articles, but depended 
ſolely on a verbal agreement from year to 


year. However, he was determined not 
to buy any man's ſervices by a bribe ; a 
conduct which might induce his actors 40 
leave him when governed by caprice or 
knereſt. This manager, in bis greateſt 
2 difficulties, 
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dificulnes, Was: never withdus efourcens 
An accompliſhed: young-gonddemanys whoie: 
family cone tun have lohg?fipen, to 
great regret of the publio, occaboned: bis 
total ſeparation from the ſtage, ſen / ſoma 
few years: acted a variety of churnctett in 
genteel life, wich great add merited ap- 
plauſe, ſome of which had in thema mi. 
pleafing vivacity. In elegance of . deport» 
ment, and variety of gracefal: er 
excelled all the players of his time. 

Scon aftar, Mr. ———— 
Dublin, to ſuppliy many: af Me, Wood 
ward's parta. He not only anſwered the 
public expectation in that reſpect, but, by 
playing ſome gew characters, ſuch 4s Prat- 
tle in The Deuoe is in Him, Lord Ogilby 
in the Clandeſtine Marriage, and others, he 
added much to his former reputation. 
Woodward's Iriſh ſcheme was attended 
with MIX _ ron 
loſſes. 

Dublin will not in haſte ede PR 
port two play-houſes. The oppolition be- 


tween 


\ 
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tween Crow-ſtreet and 55 v2 
carried on with great indultry, and nt 
vehemence, to the mutual loſs anch dl 
of boch companies. The pamphlets (exce 
that 'which was written by Mr. Sheridan) 
publiſhed on both ſides, were dran dpi 
the ſtile of reſentment and malevolence.. 
The contending parties ſtrove to blechen 
each other by the moſt ee an, | 
unjuſtifiable language. 2585 

Mr. Sheridan offered to — the. 
diſpute by ſharing. the profits with Barry 
and Woodward, or by letting his playhouſe 
to them on reaſonable terms. Nothing len 
than a total reſignation of his right . 
content theſe arbitrary monarchs. ee 

After three or four unſucceſsful cams. 
paigns, Woodward returned to England, . 
with a loſs, as I have been informed, of | 
above three thouſand pounds. Barry fol- 
lowed him two years after. Wood ward, 
on his return to his native country, could 
not expect admiſſion at Drury-lane theatre, 
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The characters by which he had principally 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf, , had been ſhared i | 


amongſt 
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res a 


nan every body will read. with Pleaſy 
was ; then, andhad been ever fince: the, death . 
of his father-in-law, Mr. Rich, manages, . 
of Covent-garden theatre. He ge Mood: 
ward a warm and hearty welcome, and ſuch 
an income as ſeemed to gratify his waſhes, 
He ſpoke,” what, was then termed, , a buy 
mourous prologue, on his. firſt ; appearange3 
in which, by calling himſelf ; A truant and | 
prodigal ſon,. he hoped 16: merit fofgivencls 

by his'behaviaur in future. : Some. ſtrokes" 
which he admitted againſt the Irich, 1 in this 
addreſs to the public, gave offence to many 
gentlemen of that country; and .of this 
indiſcretion he felt the ſevere effects, when ' 


he paid Ireland. a vifit about a year after. | 


duch an uproar was made as foon as he en- 
tered upon the Dublin ſtage, that he was 
forced to quit that city without obraining 
permiſſion to aft, 
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- Woodward died about rio years fines 
his lofs was ſeverely felt more glpegially as 


feveral actors of great merit, ſuch:as/Shutex, 
Weſton, &c. were deceaſed much aboutthe 

ame time. He was an actor, Whg, ſor 
various abilities to delight an augence in 
eomic characters, had ſcarce an-equal,. His 
perſon was ſo regularly formed, and his Hol 
{ſerious and compoſed, that an indiffarent 
obſerver -would have: ſappoſed his talents 
were ada pted to characters of a ſerioꝶs caſt; 
to the real fine gentleman, to the man of 
graceful deportment and elegant demeanor, 
rather than to the affecter of .gaiety, the 
brifk fop, and pert coxcomb.” But the mo⸗ 
ment he opened his mouth on the. ſtage, a 
certain ludicrous air laid hold of his features, 
and every muſcle of his. face ranged. itſelf 
on the fide of levity. The very. tones of his 
voice inſpired comic ideas ; and though he 
often withed to act tragedy, he never could 
ſpeak a line with propriety that was, ſerious. 
A burleſque, imitation of tragedy was exhi- 
bited by him happily i in the. Apprentice. 


Churchill, in his Roſciad, charges him 
: with 
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with aAtoh bördering Upon the evtiaigdnty ity 
ind 6blefves;" that fe Eeelled molt in BY 
where nature had he — h er p power i fi- 
Geüfous xte. This pa 1 75 be true 
but this was copying nature ſtill, 
All'the' vine of brille impertrüence 
and affitthed"confequenee, of affected gaiety, 
unbluſhing effrontety, and lively abſurdity, 
he appel with 4 thoft en gazing and laugli- 
ing confidenes, In ehntzelen Sir Joſeph 
Wittb!, Briſle, Tattle, and Witwou'd ; in 
Shakſpeare's Parotles, Lucio, Oftrick; and 
Meteutis, he Was extremely efitertaining, 
and kept the audience perpetually and mer- 
rily attetitive. In Cibber's and Vanbrugh's 
Foppingtons he pleaſed, by a peculiar art 
which he lent them; for the real character 
was then loft to the public. In confidential 
ſervants, ſuch as Sancho in the Miſtake, 
and Liffardo in The Wonder, a Woman 
Keeps 4 Secret, he was a mixture of drol- 
lery and impudence. In the Bobadil of 
Jonſon's Every Man in his Humour, 
Woodward partly drety the character from 
his own conception, and partly from Ben 
T 3 Johnſon 
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cg the actors Noll Bluff in the Old 
atchelor. 1 be calm; and ſeemingiy in- | 
trepid, bully, was a part-not eaſily porimit. 
ed; and as the author is ſparing of his 
colours in drawing the character, the ator 
is at liberty to wanton as he pleaſes: in the 
exhibition of it. Of. Bobadil we muſt ſay 
too, that he did not purſue the ideas off it, 
as given at rehearſal by the manager ; Who; 
according to cuſtom, read the play, and 
gave his inſtructions to the performers; 
Woodward profited by his own conceptions 
of the part, and borrowed pong from 
Mr. Garrick. Hacus 
This actor had a liberal 2 a re- 
gard for which he retained to the laſt, and 
endeavoured to ſupport by a ſmall, but 
well-choſen library of books. He was well 
reſpected by many gentlemen of good taſte 
and learning, whoſe acquaintance he qul- 
tivated by occaſional converiatione. or peri- 
odical meetings. - in 
As a companion, Woodward was merely 


inoffenſive; he was rather a filent obſerver 


than : a ſocial converler ; he {ſeldom or never 
entered 
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entered into the ſpirit ot gaiety of company, 
and ſeemed to be al ſtranger to convivial 
pleaſure; As A member wo belongs to 
a particular ſociety, Woodward was ſo far 


from being beloved, that' he was very much 


diſlikec. He ſtrove, as far as he eould, to 


play the tyrant; and, on the firſt night 6f 
a new pantomime, he terrified the carpen- 


ters and ſcene- men by his loud vociferd- 
tions. He was a man too ſelfiſh to conſult 
the good of any community; for after hav- 
ing grudgingly contributed, for ſome time, 
his portion, according to the rate of a very 
ample yearly ſtipend, to the players fund, 
he refuſed to continue his payments; from 
this ungenerous mode of reaſoning, I ſup- 


.poſe, that he thought he could not poſſibly 


be an object of charity himſelf. After all, 
the whole of his fortune did not exceed, as 
Iam informed, the ſum of fifteen hundred 
pounds, £140 

He left by his will an annual income to a 
late celebrated actreſs; but the bequeſt, as 
I am told, was ſo unhappily worded, that 


when the was in very great diſtreſs, and 
T2 wanted 


. to * i of the os 
could not obtain any part of it for-a,certain 
time to come, She was obliged to, have - 
courſe to the generoſity of the players, ha, 
of all people, are the readieſt to aſſiſt Perſons 
in diſtreſſed circumſtances, By their cha- 
kitable contributions, ſhe was boppily 
extricated from ſome very. perplexing Gith- 
eulties. | 1 
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Archi 40 Bower's quarrel with Mr. Garich) 
wy th, an account of the after? s reſent ment==- 
Purpoſes to nale bim a ſubjett for | the 

Hager His correſpondence. on that occaſion 
with bord Lyttleton--- — b diverted from bis 


intention. | | wr? 


BOUT the year 175 5, or — 
before that time, Mr. Archibald 
Bower, a Scotch Jeſuit, publiſhed periodi- 
cally a Hiſtory of the Popes, from St. Peter 
to Lambertini, the then reigning pontiff; 
at the ſame time he printed his Motives of 
Converſion from Popery to Proteſtantiſm. 
The narrative appeared to have ſomething 
in it ſo very ſingular and fabulous, that the 
learned in general ſuſpected the truth of it. 
A writer, whoſe learning can only be 
equalled by his humanity, a man born to 
detect the fallacies and impoſtures of his 
countrymen, examined very accurately the 

grounds of Bower's Converſion; and pub- 
liſhed, about the year 1755, a very critical 

Examination of Bower's Pamphlet, which 

T 4 was 


an arch impoſtor. © Mr. Garrick happened 


2 THE IE Of 
was thought to be a complete deteclion f 


atnon gſt others, to ſpeak with ſome ſtee- 
dom upon a ſubje& which was diſeuſſell in 
all companies: he was indeed ſo fully on- 
vinced of his guilt, that he had given orders 


to his ſervants to ſhut his doors againſt him. 


But Bower was not a man eaſily to be van- 
quiſhed; for although not a deep ſcholar, 
he had acquired; from continual practice, a 
facility of tile, a plauſibility of argument, 
"and a good arrangement of matter, with an 


aſſumed contempt of his adverſaries, which 


ſerved to impoſe upon the unwary, and 
amuſed even ſome of the learned. It muſt 
be granted too, that though his cauſe: was 
deſperate in the eyes of the diſcerning, yet 


he himſelf was pitied. Notwithſtanding 


that his adverſary ſupported the ſide of 
truth, from the moſt generous and diſinte- 
reſted motives; yet, becauſe he had no par- 


_ "ticular intereſt in it, it was faid that, his 
attack was unneceflary, nay, that it was 


wanton and cruel. The public will always 


pity the unfortunate, whether the man is 


hunted 


DAYID GARRICK;iBh. fc 
hunte'down by fair detection of his / fallas 
cies, or conſigned, after a fair trial trial, by the 
1 legal putiſhment. Non 

- 19the: ſummary. Which Bower publiſhed 
of his caſe, joined to one of the volumes 
of his-Popiſh Hiſtory, and wherein he takes 
upon him to give a full anſwer 10 all: his 
adverſaries, though he was too ſagacious to 
proclaim: to the world his being refuſed en- 
trance into Mr. Garriek's houſe, Which was 
the principal cauſe of his anger to him, he 
occaſionally threw out ſome ſevere ſtrokes 
upon him: he treated the interference. of · a 
player as a piece of the higheſtimpertinence, 
and occaſionally reflected vow: one * 
dear to Mr. Garrick, gk 4 

This alarmed the ſpirits, - nk fired the 
reſentment of our manager; he determined 
to make an example of the impoſtor, and 
to bring his character upon the ſtage. But 
as lord Lyttleton had - honoured Bower 
with his fr iendſhip, , and had, notwith- 
ſtanding all that had been ſaid and 
written againſt him continued to- eoun- 
tenance and protect him, he thought it an 
id act 


as well as his lordſhip's anſwer. Phe/frſt 


- ——— — — —ñ— — - — 
922 —— 2 — — —— — — _ _ 


-clined the countenancing an attempt which 
would be attended, perhaps, with: ſome 
little uneaſineſs to himſelf; ' He expreſſed 


terms to Mr. Garrick ; and, as far as I can 
recollect, recommended the ſuppreſſing his , 
intended chaſtiſement of Bower, 


a HRE LIFE ON 


af ren his W 
bis i intention. * My res 24 13129. 
Mr. Cartick- dns 7 own u nend mo, 


contained-complaints-of Bower's ill beha- 
viour to Mr. Garrick ; bis reſolution to 
write a farce, with a ſhort outline of it, 
Bower was to be introduced on the ſtage ag 
2 Mock Convert, and to be ſhewn in vas 
rious attitudes, in which the profligacy of 


his character. was to be expoſed. Hows 
ever, he ſubmitted the matter to his lord 


hip, and declated that he ſhould not pro- 

cecd @ ſtep in his reſentment wen his 

permiſſion. A 
The anſwer, I ——— perfectly _ 


was compriſed in very polite and conde- 


ſcending terms; but at the ſame time he de- 


himſelf in the moſt obliging and friendly 


The 
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The favour ſhewn by a noblemam of the 

brighteſt and moſt unblemiſhed character 66 

this reformed jeſuit was often the ſubject of 
converſation, and ſometimes the object of 
cenſure. The detection of Bower, by Dr, 
Douglas, was ſo clear and evident, that the 
credit of the Hiſtory of the Popes was im- 
mediately ſunk to nothing. The man appa- 
rently felt all the horrors of a hypotrite 
diſcoyered. But this nobleman having 
once eſpouſed him and his cauſe, could 
nat eaſily reſign him to public abhorrence; 
he thought, perhaps, that the abandoning 
the unhappy wretch would render him 
a worſe enemy to ſociety, by driving him 
ſhame and ruin could hurt the. cauſe of 
virtue and religion. Mr. Garrick, - in 
conſequence of lord Lyttleton's letter, gave. 
up all farther thoughts of — 
Bower to the public, of 
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"Mr. Garrick---- Act ng 0 wy y = 
5 Ari of . the - ſeveral aftars... oi 
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MONGST the Neys: of e 
which Mr. Garrick revived, Were 
the Winter's Tale, and the Taming of th 


Shrew..' Each of theſe comedies being 


reduced by him into three acts, and called 
Florizel and Perdita, and Catherine and 
Petruchio; they both pleaſed the audienet 
greatly; he often introduced them to the 
public by a humourous prologue of his 
own writing, in which he criticiſed the 
various palates of the public for theatrical 
repreſentation, and compared the wine of 
Shakſpeare to a bottle of briſk: Champaigtl, 
The Taming of the Shrew was not altoge- 
ther written in Shakſpeare's beſt manner, 
though it contained many ſcenes well worth 
preſerving. The fable was certainly of the 
farcical kind, and ſome of the characters 
rather 
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rather . exaggerated. The: loppings from 
this luxuriant tree of the. old poet were not 


only judicious, but neceſſary to preſerve the 
priſtine trunk. Woodward's s Petruchio Was, 
perhaps, . more wild, (extravagant, and fan- 
taſtical than the author deſigned it ſhould 
be ; and he carried his acting of! it to an 
almoſt ridiculous exceſs. te} of 
Mrs. Clive, though a perfect — "x 
Catherine's humour, ſeemed to, be /overy 
borne- by the extravagant and triumphant 
groteſque of Woodward ; ſhe; appeared to 
be over-awed as much by his manner of 
acting, as Catherine is repreſented tobe in 
the fable. Ing one of bis mad fits, when 
he and his bride are. at ſupper, Woodward 
ſtuck a fork, it is ſaid, in Mis. Clive 
finger; and, in puſhing her off the ſtage, 
he was fo, much. in earneſt, that he- tarew 
her doyn; as it was well known that they 
did not greatly reſpect one another, it as 
believed that ſomething. more than, chance 

contributed to theſe exceſſes. 400 l Nagel 
The Winter's Tale is as rich in, all the 
variety of Shak(ſpeare's creative: powers . ab 
almoſt 


and they may be fairly ttuſted to ſhiſt for 


peculiar, that it cannot be changed withvrit 


hs EE LIKE O 
almoſt any of this great writer $-profflutions; 
Few of his plays wilt bear that unbeunceck 
liberty -of | amputation Prackiſed by the 
alterer of the Winter's Tate, Whole ſoefity 
may be omitted or ſnortened 'gtaFtinigs, 
though ſparingly, may be admitted! Bur 


the entire alteration of à fable ſpoils 4h 


whole; nor can any of Sfiakfpeare v chafgt- 
ters be varied from his origindt intectibhy; 
they are the children of his own forritithy; 


themſelves. | The original defigh of Sha 
ſpeare is generally ſo comprehenſive aid 


— or defacing the whble ſtructure.” 

The plot of jealouſy in the Winters 
Tale can only be exceeded by the more nia 
fterly ſcenes of Othello. The author wits 
himſelf aware of the impropriety of jengtk⸗ 
ening his plot to the immoderate ſpaec of 
fixteen years; and has in the Winter's Tale, 
as in his Henry the Fifth, provided the 
remedy of a chorus; here he introduces 
time to ſmooth the interval, and to prepare 
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the audience enn 
and Perdita. e Tas It; 14 i Ms eg 

"-dfaaildcck} en n- Garrick s tevived play 
was, it hadkconherrebls; es as en 
ſucceſs. Sr 44:4 ei 

The . aud reduced it, A 1 
told. The ſheep-ſhearing was preſerved, 
with a very pleaſing ſong on the ſubjeQ, 
which Mrs. Cibber, in the part of Perdita, 
ſung with that ſweet ſimplicity which 
became the character. The piece was in 
general well ated. Mr. Garrick's Leontes, 
though he gave but half of that, finiſhed 
character, was maſterly ; his action and 
whole behaviour, daring the ſuppoſed diſ- 
inchadting of Hermoine, Was extremely 
affecting. Mrs. Cibber's Perdita, Mrs. 
Pritchard's Hermoine, Woodward's Clown, 
Berry's Old Shepherd, John Beard's Pea- 
fant, and, above all, Yates's Autolicus, were 
ſuch portraits of nature, as we muſt almoſt 
deſpair of ſeeing again in one piece. 

It ſhould not be forgotten that the fable 
of this play had been likewiſe altered,. and 
acted with ſome degree of approbation at 

the 
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the theatre in Covent-garden. 
acted Florizel, and Miſs Noſſiter Petdita 
Mr. Sheridan bas alſo: rewvcd umu 
Florizel and Perdita, with ſome farther 
improvements; but he has retained. che did 
name of the Winter's Tale. 
Eg ee ee in ml irg 
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rick,” and "his ere cenfures br bim + 
Mr. Qutin=---His application for thewihiviy 
of a farce----Tts' fcceſß.— Mr. Garri 
generons condutt to in- Mr. Garritt's 
letrer to the doffor----Smollet's better S. 4 
acknowletgment. 1 ES 
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R. Smaller, before. he knew whack 
way his genius would conduct bim, 

had conceived a very early opinion of his 
talents for, writing dramatic poetry. - Fired 
with this notion, he ſet about a tragedy, (he 
ſays himſelf at the age of 18) the ſtory of 
which he took from the hiſtory of Scotland, 
and which he called the Regicide; Un- 
acquainted as he then was with the world, 
he imagined that he had nothing to do but 
to ſhew his work to the manager of a the- 
atre, and it would be inſtantantouſiy brought 
on the ſtage. But the difficulties he net 
with gave him an utter difljke y0-1managers 


and players, Mr, Garrick, was in fuch high 


Vol, 1 U favour 


$6 


jection to act a part in it. Mr. Quin to 
vrus folicited to patronize the Regicide; 


? 
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favour with the, publie, tha 
conceived his Gpinion would the fortune 
ok His play. The actor, in reading overs 
'plays has undoubtedly an eye 0 his own 
reputation; and if it comprehends a ch 
wycter in which he imagines that he ſhould 
be diſtinguiſhed to his advantage, he will 
he ready to give his voice in favout᷑ of it. 
How far this might, or might not, be the 
caſe with reſpect to the Regicide, I cann̊t 
tell! It is certain that Mr. Garriek/did 
not warmly eſpouſe that pay. I beljeve-he 
very cautiouſly and conſtantly referred: him 
te the manager, with a promiſe, chat if it 
was to be played, he ſhouldi bave hol ob- 


was more 


but, I believe, his anſwer 


deciſtve and more offenſive than that of 
Mr. Garrick : however, Smollet ſuppoſed 
that the latter had intereſt to do what be 


pleaſed in a theatre, and the weight of li- 
reſentment fell chiefly upon him. In hi 


Roderiek Random, the author told his own 
ſtory | with an — malignity to 


_. Garrick; 
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Girricke; but the acdor wos faffiviently ſe- 
yenged by the qrablication of the Ragicide; 
which at ence fully paftified the meg list · d 
the — We bf the 
te hir be re 1 N 
Smoliet — wm ſarinfied with the mah 
ſerere firokies. of ſutine which! hs: had, be- 
towed on the governing players, anch ofs 
pecially on Mr. Garvidk, itt his Rades iche 
Random; but, hy 4+ very malicious and 
laboured ctnicifar. which he put into! the 
mouth of his Peregrine  Pickle,- the hero 
of a novel of that name, and publiſhed 
about three years aſtet the other, he endea- 
voured to! degrade Mr. Gacciak and Mir. 
Quin to the loweſt claſs of their ptofoſſion. 
The dostor xvas 4 m of genius, but be 
certainty rated it to its full values. Ne was 
good- nature, but Was at the farms time 
extremely ſplenerio and reſentful ; nor did 
he alwans cogũder whether the matter of 
quatrel Nis founded in juſticc, or aroſe 
from ix 1 ape 4 
e of others - 
2 


— 
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However unſucceſsful Smollet Was in 
one part of dramatic poetry, he was re- 
ſolved. to try his abilities in another g he 
fancied that his talents. for humaut and 
character, which he had ſo happily,dif- 
played in his novels, might be enſily 
wrought up into comic ſcenes. In abe 
wrote his Tars of Old England, a comedy 
of two acts, which comprehends all, — 
provincial jargon of Ireland, Scotland, an 
France; which was, indeed, no ill — 
vance to ſecure the ſucceſs of this fartago. 
Mr. Garrick was applied to, I ſuppoſe, 
with ſome fears of the author, leſt his faree 
ſhould not meet a favourable reception from 
a man whom he had ſo groſſly ſlandeted. 
However, the manager approved the piece; 
and he acted it in the beſt manner he could. 
The Tars of Old England procured the au- 
thor a pretty large benefit: and here Mr. 
Garrick had the ſatisfaction to gratify 
Smollet by not aſking, the price which 


might in rigour have been exacted by the 


managers, for the charges of a benefit. Of 
this Mr. Garrick re him in the fol- 


lowing letter. 


Te 
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| 2 To Da. "Sonar. | 8 
81 3 rk Nov. 26, 1757. 
ge THERE ry p | iniftake! made by 
our ofſice-keepers to your prejudice; 
« which has given me much uneaſineſs. 
Though the expence of our theatre every 
night amounts to gol. and upwards, yet 
e take no more ftom gentlemen Who 
* produce an original performance, than 
« 60 guineas ; they who alter only an old 
play, pay 80 guineas for the expence, as 
« in the inſtance of Amphytrion : this: oc- 
« caſioned the miſtake, which I did not diſ- 
* cover till lately. Though it is very rea- 
* ſonable to take fourſcore pounds for the 
* expence of the houſe, yet as we have not 
« yet regulated this matter, I cannot poſſi- 
« bly agree that Dr. Smollet ſhall be the 
& firſt precedent. I have encloſed a draught 
« upon. Mr. Clutterbuck for the ſum due 
eto you. I am; moſt fincerely, 
21” 9 | 266 Your! moſt obedient, 
„ Humble Servant, 
e D. GaxRIck. 1 
U 3 From 
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From this time not only all animoſitiey 
between the manager and the dector ceaſed; 


but a very warm and reciprocal ' friendſhip 


cothmenced, which laſted till $Simallet's 
death: He was truly deſirous ef waking 
amends for his many illiberal and bittet 
oenſures af Mr. Garriek ; and at the cloſe 
of his hiſtory ſpeaks of him not onlywwith 
juſtice, but with all the warm colouring 
of laboured panegyric. In giving a ſketch 
of the Liberal Arts during the reign of 


George II. Smollet expreſſes a of 


Garrick in the following words: 3 
„The exhibitions of the ſtage wers im- 
proved to the moſt exquiſite entertainment 


by the talents and management of Gatrick, 


who :greatly ſurpaſſed all his predeceſſors 
of this, and, perhaps, every othep- nation, 
in his genius for acting, in the fiweetnefs 
and variety of bis tones, the irrefiſtable 
magic of his eye, the fire and vivaoity of 
his action, the elegance of attitude, and the 
whole pathos of expreſſion.” 

Not content with this public declaration 


of his --_ with reſpect to Mr. Gar- 


7 : rick, 


" * 


DAVID SRM. 2bg: 
rick; upon the latter's ting him with 
his Winter's Tate; alrered-from Shakſpeare, 
in acknowledging the receipt af his favour, 
smollet tells him, with an earneſt proteſta- 
tion, „ that in what he had p publiſhed Son- 
cerning him, in his SLY the Liberal 
Arts, he had ſpoken the language of his 
heart; that he could not, in ſuch a part of 


his work, forbear doing juſtice to a genius 
who bad no nal. Beſides, he W ita 


atonement, in a work of truth. he the 
wrongs done him in a work of fiction.“ 
He concluded in expreffing a deep: regret 
that his ill health; prevented him from a 
perſonal cultivation of his: good will, and 
that it deprived him of the unſpeakable en- 
joyment he m _ from his e 
Converſation. AA © ht nets 7 
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80 51760 
ng. that charattr-—-The quarrel bellen 


Mr. Garrick and Mr. Sheri dan-- --—Comedy 
"of the Diſetvery- — Sir Antony Branvllle. 


— Ty Tr 


\ BouUT the year 1760 Mr. MacKklih 

offered his farce of Love  Alarnode 
to the managers of Drury-lane. ' Some of 
the players had ſo little expectation of its 
being reliſhed by the public, that they fore- 
told its approaching deſtruction; and, 1 
believe, one or two principal characters 
were refuſed by them on various pretences; 
What Mr. Garrick's opinion of it was be- 
fore it was ated, I never heard; but it 
was well rehearſed under, the care and in- 


ſpection of the author himſelf, who intended, 
I be- 


DAVID  GARRICK}--Blq. a. 


L believe. to have acted, Sir Callochan Obral- 
loghan, had he found 4 proper perſon for. 
Sir Archy MSarcyſm. But, it was, perhaps, 
fortunate for the piece, that. the 'Scotchman. 


fell to his own ſhare, | Moody added the 


Iriſhman, and. Squire Groom Fl is to th clot 
of Mr. King; and both acquitted il themſelves 


wy 


bighly, to. the ſatisfaclion of the public. 4 

This little piece, was A, juſt and keyere 
fatire on the . baſe daplicity, pride, and 
meanneſs of ſome Scotchmen, | and the 
wretched attachment of our young nobility 


and gentry to horſe- racing. Sir 2 


way a good portrait of a brave, honeſt, and 
blundering Iriſhman; à jew. Broker Was 
another character; ; all of them lovers to 2 
young lady of very conſiderable fortune. 
The ſeveral ſcenes. in which theſe 3 
drawn, characters were int: oduced, are full of 
ſhrewd remarks, ſtrong bumour, and poig- 
nan ſatire, with, pertinent obſervations. on 
the manners and cuſtoms of the times. 
During the firſt run of this farce, Tame 
Ä ry of North Britain were highly 
. at the character of e 
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which they very imprudently Acta hy 2 
ſatire upon the Whole kingdom of 806K 
land. May ith zprecations, ' alffbR'in His 
hearing,” were beftowed upon tlie Ader 
That Scotland, # well ab Engiünd wht 
Heland, can flir Fim waterials to draw pies 
tures of pride, "Battery, duph city, vanity 
and meanne(s, cannot ſurely be Gented; but 


[edged to be a'faithful tepteſtntitive'sf Eng- 
land, nor a blundering Iriſfittihn of Hibefnid, 
neither can we ſuppoſe thit M*SarGfth wit 
choſen to ſtand forth” às A4 member ele 
for the whole Kingdom of Scotland. The 
prejudices of be gentlemen of that touts 
try were very "ſtrong for a long nde, 2H 
not eaſily removed ; white others; of tf 
fame nation, enjoyed the Joke as hight 4s 
the reſt of the audience. The plect cer 
tainly has reat and enqueſtioned melt; Büt 
I doubt whether it would Have futecetel 
ſo gfcatly, if the reſtntment bf thoſe Se 
gen ntlemen who difſiked it, tad nd ptovbked 


the mirth of others, and ſpread the fattie u 


Lore Alamode alt ober the ö fl. 
George 
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; George the Second, who was.then in the! 
o7th-year of his age, and had, for ſome: 
time, diſcontinued his appearance, at the; 
theatre, had heard ſo much of Love Ala 
mode; that he ſont for the manuſoript, and 
commanded- an old Hanoverian gentleman 
to read it to him This perſan ſpent eleven 
weeks in miſrepreſenting the authors mean 
ing, He was totally void of humour, and 
unacquainted with the Engliſh language, 
The king; however, was much pleaſed with 
the Iriſhman's getting the better of his 
e the lady. 

Mr. Sheridan, thinking lt 5. not We 
to. oppoſe the neu / managers, Barry and 
Woodward; in Dublin, in their firſt career, 
after. letting his playhoufe 10 a adven- 
turers, ſet out ſer London. 

The acquiſition of ſuch an 3 as Me. 
Sheridan muſt have been deſirable to the 
managers of either of the London theatres, 
It was the mutual intereſt of Mr. Garrick 
and Mr. Sheridan to · eome to a reaſonable 
"agreement; | this: was ſoon. efefted, not- 
wing a celdneſs had for ſome time 

ſubſiſted 
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ſubſiſted between them. It was ſtipulated 
that Mr. Sheridan ſhould act a certa 
number of nighis, and receive a four 
ſhare. of profits, after deduQing 80l. fon the 
expences of the theatre. Mr. Sheridan had 
been long eſteemed a man of eminencebin 
his profeſſion; and notwithſtanding Mr. 
Garrick's great reputation for acting, fome 
eritics, did not ſeruple to compare, nay pre- 
fer. Sheridan's performance of certain capital 
characlers, ſuch as Macbeth and Hamlet; 
to the- other's; utmoſt efforts. in thoſe purtai 

But indeed the managers on Jealouſy 


Sheridan's ability 3 though certainly thete 


Was a wide difference between their, ſeveral 


pretenſions ; neither in perſon or voice, had 
nature been very kind to the latter. But 
his judgment, his learning, and cloſe ap- 
plication to, ſtudy, compenſated in ſome 
degree from the want of external advantages 
His manner, though certainly not; very 
pleaſing, was ſuppaſed to be his own, and 
not borrowed. from an; imitation of other 


* He had beſides the advantage of an 


excellent 
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excellent character in private lifel Sbeti- 
dam had the peculiart honour, when abſenv 
from Ireland, to be- diſtinguiſhed by the 
legiſlature of his oohαntry, as a H E- 
particular intereſt was ung their care 
and attention. 155 280 1 
Mr — — 
ment with this actor was of very gteat ud- 
vantage to him. Little difference in the 
bulk of audiences was to be pereeibed hen 
they acted ſeparately, the parts of Hatnlet, 
and Richard, or any other capital charac- 
ter. The manager himſelf owned that, Ex- 
cept Barry, he had never found ſo able an 
aſſiſtant; for the beſt of them, he faid;'could 
ſcarcely draw together an hundred pounds 
audience. But Garrick's tuling paſſion was 
the love of fame; and his uneaſineſe, ariſing 
from the ſucceſs of Sheridan, began every 
day to be more and more viſible. However, 
he ſeemed for a time to ſuſpend his jealouſy; 
and promote every ſcheme ee by 
Sheridan for their mutual profit. 
The tragedy of the Earl of Eſſer, by 
Banks; had lon g lain-negleced,- though no 


ations, that the. achon alone. ſupplied that 


long ſince reformed by Mr. James Ralph, 
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play had ever produced a ſtronger: effedb upon 
an audionce : for though the language! 1% 
wretched - compound, of mean phraſe and 
bom baſtexpreſon and is indtedim ue bilow 
eriticiſmi ; yet in the art of moving the paſs 
fions Banks has no ſuperior ; anch this pros 
ceeds from his connecting hid ſtory ſolurt- 
fully by a regular continuity of ſcenes- amd 
placing bis characters in ſuch affecing fitu- 


pathos which no beauty of language couli 
improve. Wilks and Mrs. Porter, in Eſſes 
and Queen Elizabeth, engaged the affe ct ions 
of the audience ſe powerfully, that more 
tears were never ſhed at any play. than 


Banks's Unhappy Favourite. 


The language of this tragedy had» been 


of whom I have already ſpoken. The whole 
was compoſed a- new] by Jones and Brooke. 
The latter ſeems: to have been willingito 
retain ſome of the obſeure and har{h ſtile 


of Banks, or at leaſt I think he-oceahohally 


unitated the language'of the! old. dramatic 


writers. Jones preſerved the original eu- 


nomy of the tragedy,” and gave it a mote 
harmonious 
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harmonicus and piraſing dialogue bas eithet 
Ralph or Brodke. Me, bad beſides; in tha 
repreſentation ofchis play, theadvantage ab 
2 Mrs. Cibber fun his Rutland anda Barry 
for. his Eſſe . whoſe fine figure, noble 
manner, and pathetic feeling, rendefed his 
exhibition ſuperior to all een of 
that favourite character. TH 

Mr. Shetidan, after — — 
Indice sene as! brought the Efiex. of 
Brocke to the theatre f De ury-lage. Mes. 
Pritchard filled the part of the Queen-with 
dignity; and: ſpirit. Mr. Sheridan's Eflex 
was a ſtage. effort: where: art predominates 
more than natute. In ſeveral paſſages of 
the play he was unexceptionahh juſt al ma 
to a degree of excellence. His ſappreſſion 
of anger to the Queen, in; the. third act, by 
] udiciouſly lowering the tone of his voice, 
when ready to exclaim with unbridled rage 
of. reſentment, did not eſcape the ons 
of a critical audience. 

In that ſcene of che laſt act a the jor 
and his counteſs, before he is led off to exc- 
cution. meet 49 part for ever, he well kaew 
his inability to reach the melting tendegnes 
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of a Barry; but his tears were accompania 
with a manly ſorrow, and without that loud 


vociferation of grief which reſembles-hay. 
is vulgarly called blubbering, into Which 
the actor, in a ſcene of e is ſometimes. 
incautiouſſy betrayed. „ eee 

In ſome ſelect plays nend Sheridan 
joined their forces, in order / to crowd the 
benches of the theatre; particularly in Ho- 
ratio and Lothario in the Fair Penitent, and 
the King and the Baſtard in ene 
King John. 

This play had been ond allow oy * 
1744, nearly in its original ſtate, to withs 
ſtand analterationand ſuppoſed improvement. 
of it written by Colley Cibber; which, after 
it had lain dormant for ſome time in the 
hands of Mr. Fleetwood, the alterer, upon 
ſome diſguſt, withdrew. It was, however, 
acted at Covent-garden theatre with ſome 
ſucceſs, notwithitanding its great inferiority 
to the old tragedy. Cibber was ſo little a 
quainted with the genius of Shakſpeare, t at 
he melted down the Baſtard Falconbridge, 
which is one of the richeſt portraits of hu- 
mour, to an almott in{i2nificant dependent e 

: the 
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the king. Ne was weak enongh'tas; in 
ettreme ld age, to act the part of Cars 
dna Pandulph; but his voice, whichwas = 
never vither ſtrong or pleaſing; was bytitme 
render quite feeble and? inarticulate. His 
deportment was much commendedby ſome, 
who prrtended tõ admire his majeſtic ſtep 
and lofty" ſtatelineſs: to others his action 
appeared very affected, and moſt eminently 
inſignificant. However, much ought to be 
pardoned on account of his vety advanced 
age. Cibber did not know his own defects; 
he was at beſt a very imperfect and Aiſagtee- 
able fpeaker of tragedy, though he ſeemed 
to value himſeif much on his talent in the 
buſſeim He reproached Mrs. Pritchard; 
who atted Lady Conſtance, for want of 4 
tone, as he called ity} thbugh he erage 
1 oe with propriety and feeling. 5 
Shakſpeare's King John was played wich 
great fucceſs at Druty-lane. The king was 
perſonated by Mr. Garrick with very great 
ikill, and unuſual enetgy:of action; but it 
muſt be confeſſed that Mrꝭ. Cibber, by an 
uncotùmon pathetie ardor in ſpeaking, and 
a ſu rpriſing dignity of action and deport- 
Vo. I. X ment, 


\ 
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ment, threw every aS or in the play at a gt 
diſtance. This had a greater effect ſtom hes 
never having before attempted: charafters 
where power af voice and action were fa 
greatly requifite to expreſs ne 
rage, anguiſh, and deſp aii. 

This tragedy had, on Mrs. Ciblige's w. 
gagement at Covent- garden, been diſconti · 
nued for ſeveral years at Drury- lane but, 
ſoon after ſhe returned to that theatre, in 
1755, Mr.Garrick revived it. He then tock 
the part of the Baſtard, and ths AS: 
to Mr. Moflop. 

When the two giz} e of 
this tragedy were divided between Mr. Gar- 
rick and Mr. Sheridan, the former choſe 
the King, and he actually conſented. that 
the Baſtard ſhould be Mr. Sheridan's part. 
Secretly he was determined to the contrary; 
and after making ſome apology to Mr. She- 
ridan, he endeavoured to perſuade him to 
exchange parts; to. which the latter was. 
extremely averſe : I know not for what rea- 
ſon ; for though he underſtood the ſenſe and 
ſpirig of the part, yet there is in the Baſtard 
Falconbridge an exuberant wn of 

| X humour, 
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humdur, and a romantic fpirit of gallantry; 
which Mr. Sheridan could not aſſume. Nor 
could Mr. Garrick, with all his ſpirit and 
art, attai petfockly to the full "exhibition. 
of the character: he was ſo defective in 
the mechanical part of it, I mean heighth, 
look, and ſinew, that he was obliged to 
ſearch carefully for a proper actor to play 
his half brother, one with a conſumptive 
look and a meagre form, to contraſt and ſet 
off his own perſon; and though in this he 
met with tolerable ſucceſs, yet ſtill there 
was a deficiency ; nor did the ſpeeches 
which related to the Baſtard's manly form 
produce the deſired effect. 

It is but juſtice to the memory of Wal- 
ker, who was the original actor of Mac- 
heath, to ſay, that he performed Shakſpeare's 
Baſtard in King John with ſuch native hu- 
mour, fpirited action, and vigorons deport- 
ment, that, I think, no actor has, ſince his 
time, given an equal idea of the part. 

Mr. Sheridan was, by continual folicita- 
tion of the manager, prevailed upon at laſt to 
take the part of King John; and in this 
compliance, I think, he gained great ad- 

X 2 vantage 
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vantage to himfelf: the deep tones of g 
voice, and the vehemence of his 6th; 
were well adapted to the Aurbufent 80 | 
gloomy paſſions of John. In the ſcenſe with 
Hubert i in the third act, his repreſehedtioh 
of the anxiety and diſtreſs of a mind which 
ſtrongly labours with, and yet is afraid to 
diſcover, i a ſecret big with horror and death, 
was expreſſed with the feelings of one who 
is a maſter of the human heart. That decu- 
rate obſerver of the players deficienties, 
Churchill, could not with-hold his appto- 
bation of Sheridan's action in King John, 
though in his panegyric he threw ſome ludi- 
crous ſtrokes on his exceſſes in look and ac- 
tion. The play was acted ſeveral nights, and 
was honoured with the king's command. 
Sheridan's ſucceſs in K. John heightened 
Garrick's jealouſy, eſpecially when he Was 
informed by a very intimate acquaintance, 
that the king was uncommonly pleaſed with 
that actor's repreſentation of the part. This 
was a bitter cup; and, to make the draught 
ſtill more unpalatable, upon his aſking 
whether his majeſty approved his playing 
WLels 
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the Baſtard, he was told, without the leaſt 
compliment paid to his action, it was ima- 
gined that the king thought the charatler 
was rather too bold in the drawing, and 
that, the colouring was overcharged and 
glaring. Mr. Garrick, who had been ſo 
accuſtomed to applauſe, and who of all men 
living moſt ſenfibly felt the neglect of it, 
was greatly ſtruck with a preference given 
to another, and which left him out of all 
conſideration; and though the boxes were 
taken for King John ſeveral nights ſucceſ- 
ſively, he would never after Fru the 
play to be acted. 

The royal opinion of K. John contributed 
to diſſolve the union between theſe rival 
actors: it was impoſſible they could longer 
continue in one theatre. Meetings of friends 
ſucceeded to meetings, in order to reconcile 


diſputes, and put an end to animoſities, but 


in vain ; theſe heroes of the ſtage reſembled 
the two great chiefs of Rome; one could 

not bear an equal, nor the other a ſuperior. 
Notwithſtanding it was become impoſ- 
ſible to adjuſt differences between the ma- 
nager and Mr. Sheridan in ſuch a manner 
X 3 as 
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as to bring them on the ſame ſtage, and 
upon the uſual terms of acting; yet, when 
Mrs. Sheridan's comedy of the Diſcoyery 
was offered to Mr. Garrick, he accepted 1 it, 
and conſented that Mr. Sheridan ſhould 
play the principal part in the play, and rey 
ceive for his labour the advantage of, two 
nights profits, beſides thoſe of two more 
for the author. 

He was indeed fo warm in behalf of the 
Diſcovery, that he aſſured a publiſher who 
afterwards buught a ſhare in it, that it was 
one of the beſt comedies he had ever read; 
and that he could not do better than to lay 
out his money in ſo valuable a purchaſe. 

This play, notwithſtanding ſome ſcenes 
of it were rather heavy, was a great fa- 
vourite of the public. Sir Harry and Lady 
Flutter were the, blooming offspring of Na- 
ture; their frivolous follies, their quarrels and 
reconcilements, were the reſult of youthful 
gaiety, and thoughtleſs inexperience. 

The amiable author ſeemed to have a 
ſtrong predilection in favour of Sir Anthony 
Branville, a coxcomb of the laſt age, whoſe 
whole 
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whole behaviour is made up of formality 
and 'ceremonidus ſcrupuloſity. | A lover 
without paſſion, and a fop deficient in 
vigour'of abſurdity, | may be favoured with 
the ſimper of a Cheſterfield or a Lord Froth, 
but. will never raiſe an honeſt burſt of 
laughter from an Englich audience. 

Mr. Garrick, in acting this part, it was 
ſaid, either did not, or would not, under- 
ſtand the idea of the author. However, 
his reputation for pleaſing in Branville was 
ſo great, that he was very lately, I believe 
the year he left the ſtage, called upon by a 
royal command to revive the Diſcovery, and 
play Sir Anthony Branville. | 

This comedy, as well as all the other 
writings of Mrs. Sheridan, is a faithful pic- 
ture of manners. But Sir Anthony Bran- 
ville has hitherto produced little effect on 
the ſtage. 
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f v1iting 
Mrs. Wi — hn Milena 
Jante---- Afts among the  Lilliputtons: of 
Dublin Her Sir Harry WVililair in Eons 
don. Lothario in Dublin ---- Her chief 
age excellence Soaps lo parts in em 
comedy Lady Pliant and Mrs. Da. 
Colley Cibber her admirer, Ciciſbeo and in- 
Hruclor-Aels Ophelia and Cordelia with 
Mr. Garrick in Jreland---- Her quarrels 
with Mrs. Clive---Vifits Ireland in 15 we 
Her opinion of the conver ſation of women. 
Returns to London in 17 n 981 
ratter--- Dies. 


SHORT ſketch of an actreſs fo. cele- 

brated for beauty of countenance 

and elegance of form, as well as merit in 

her profeſſion, as Mrs. Woffington, will be 
expected by the reader of this narrative. 

Mrs. Margaret Woffington was born at 

Dublin in 1718. For her education, in 

the very early part of life, ſne was indebted 

| to 
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to Madame Violante, a French woman of 
good reputation, and famous for feats of 
agility. She is occaſionally mentioned in 
Swift's Defence of Lord Cartaret, Fron 
her inſtructions little Woffington learned | 
that eaſy action and gracefuk department, 
which ſhe afterwards endeavoured, .. with 
unremitting application, to improve. When 
the Beggar's Opera was firſt acted at Dublin, 
it was ſo much applauded and admired, 
that all ranks of people flocked to ſee it A 
company of children, under the title of 
Lilliputians, were encouraged to repteſent 
this favourite piece at the Theatre Royal ; 
and Miſs Woffington, then in the tenth 
year of her age, made a very diſtinguiſhed 
figure amongſt theſe pigmy comedians. 

She appeared, for the firſt time in kon- 
don, at the theatre in Covent- garden, in 
1738. Her choice of character excited the 
curioſity of the public; Sir Harry Wildair, 
acted by a woman, was a novelty; this gay, 
diſñpated, good-humoured rake, ſhe repre- 
ſented with ſo much eaſe, elegance, and 
propriety of deportment, that no male actor 
has 
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has ſince eqqwalled her in that part: we 
acquitted herfelf ſo much to the genetal 
ſatisfaction, that it becarhe' faſhionable ts 
fe Mrs. Woffington perſonate Sir Harth 
Wildair. The managers ſoon found it tobe 
their intereſt to announce her frequently fot 
that favourite character; it proved a conſtant 
charm to fill their houſes. | 
i In Dublin ſhe tried her powers of ati 
#þ d | thagedy rake, for Lothatio is certainly of 
if that caſt; but whether ſhe was as greatly 
accompliſhed in the manly tread of the 
buſkin'd libertine, as ſhe was in the genteel 
walk of the gay gentleman in comedy, I 
know not ; but it is certain that ſhe did not 
meet with the fame approbation in the patt 
of Lothario, as in that of Wildair. © © 
Her chief merit in acting, I think, con- 
ſiſted in the repreſentation of females in 
high rank, and of dignified elegance, whoſe 
graces in deportment, as well as foibles, ſne 
underſtood, and diſplayed in a very lively 
and pleaſing manner. The faſhionable irre- 
gularities and ſprightly coquetry of a Milla- 
mant, a Lady Townly, Lady Betty Modiſh, 
| and 
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and Maria in the Non Jurot, were exhis 
bited by Woffington with that happy eaſe 
and gaiety, and with ſuch powerful attrac- 
tion, that the exceſſes, of theſe; characters 
appeared nat only e but . 
able. 1, 

But this 2Areſs did not — herſelf to 
parts of ſuperior elegance; ſhe loved to 
wanton with ignorance when combined with 
abſurdity, and to play with petulance and 
folly, with peeviſhneſs and vulgarity: thoſe 
who remember her Lady Pliant in Congreve's 
Double Dealer, will recollect with great 
pleaſure her whimſical diſcovery of paſſion, 
and her aukwardly aſſumed prudery: in 
Mrs. Day, in the Committee, ſhe made no 
ſcruple to diſguiſe her beautiful countenance, 
by drawing on 1t the lines of deformity, 
and the wrinkles of old age; and to put on 
the tawdry habiliments and vulgar manners 
of an old hypoeritical city vixen. | 

As, in her profeſſion, ſhe aimed at attain- 
ing general excellence, the ſtudied ſeveral 
parts of the moſt pathetic, as well as lofty 
claſs in tragedy ; and was reſolved to perfect 
herſelf 
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herſelf in the grace and grandeur: of the 
French theatre. With this view ſhe yiſited 
Paris ; here ſhe was introduced to Madęmoi- 
ſelle Dumeſnil, an actreſs celebrated · for na · 
tural elocution and dignified action. Colley 
Cibber, at the age of ſeventy, profeſſed him- 
{elf Mrs. Woffington's humble admirer; he 
thought himſelf happy to be her Cicitheo 
and inſtructor; his great delight was to play 
Nykin, or Fondlewife in the Old Batchelor, 
to her Cocky,. or Letitia, in the ſame play. 

On her return from Paris, ſhe acted with 
approbation ſome parts in tragedy, particu- 
larly. Andromache and Hermione. in the 
Diſtreſſed Mother, which, to ſhew her 
proficiency, ſhe played alternately; but ſhe 
never could attain to that happy art of 
ſpeaking, nor reach that ſkill of touching 
the paſſions, ſo juſtly admired in Cibber 
and Pritchard. Old Colley, her maſter, was 
himſelf a mean actor in tragedy, though he 
was extremely fond of the buſkin 3 he 
taught her to recite ſo pompouſly, that 
nature and paſſion were not ſeldom ſacri- 
ficed to a falſe glare of eloquence, [The 
F teacher 
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teicher inſiſted upon a partieulf tore) he 
called it, in the Gecblmatton vf hie pups” 
Mr. Garrick's accquaintanee With Mrs: 
Woffi ngton cormmeticed,'T believe in 45 
land, when he Hrſt viſited chat King tam, 
in 1742 ; ſhe ated” Cordelid and Ophelia 
to his Lear and Hamlet. When he cb 
menced patentee; in 1747, he found her 
one of the:articled comedians of Mr. Leys 
but, as he brought with him from Covent- 
garden Mrs. Cibber and Mrs. Pritchard. 
he thought her continuing! ar Druryslane 
would be attended with mafiy difagreeable 
con tentions for characters. Before that 
time, Clive and Woffington had elaſhed on 
various occaſions; which brought forth 
ſquabbles, diverting enough to their ſeveral 
partizans amongſt the addors. Woffington 
was well-bred, ſeemingly diſpaſſionate, and 
at all times-miſtreſs of herſelf. Clive was 
frank, open, and impetuous ; what came 
uppermoſt in her mind, ſhe ſpoke without 
reſerve: the other blunted the ſharp ſpeeches 
of Clive by her apparently civil, but keen 
and farcaſtic replies; thus ſhe often threw 
Clive 


\ 
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Clive off her, guard by an arch ſovptity, 


which the morons gf the other could not 
eaſily parry. 0 201 272116. 

No two women of high tank ever hated 
ons another more unreſervedly than theſe 
great dames of the theatre, - But though 
the paſſions of each were as lofty as thoſe 
q a firſt dutcheſs, yet they wanted the 
courtly art of concealing them; and this 
occaſioned now and then a very Sanne | 
ſcene in the Green-room. _ 

Mrs. Woftington, after acting a few 1 
with Mr. Rich, engaged herſelf, in 17515 
to Mr. Sheridan, the manager of the Dub- 
lin theatre. Here ſhe continued three yeats, 
and was the admiration of the public in a 
variety of parts, tragic and comic. Her 
company was ſought after by men of the 
firſt rank and diſtinction; perſons of the 
graveſt character, and moſt eminent for 
learning, were proud of her acquaintance, 
and charmed with her converſation. She 
was, I think, choſen preſident of a ſelect ſoci- 
ety of beaux Eſprits, called the Beef Steak 


Club, and wis the only woman in the 
company. 


She 
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the company of men to.that.of Women; the 
latter, ſhe ſaid, talked of nothing, but filks 
and, ſcandal. "Whether this patticular pre- 
ference of the converſation of males might 
not take its riſe from her not being admitted 
to viſit certain ladies of quality, 7 will not 
take upon me to ſay; but ſhe certainly had 
not that free acceſs to women of rank and 
virtue which was permitted to en and 
Cibber. 

Mrs. Woffington“ was miſtreſs af a good 
underſtanding, which was much improved 
by company and books. She had a moſt 
attraclive ſprightlineſs in her, manner, and 
dearly loved to purſue the bagatelle of vi- 
vacity and humour: ſhe was affable, good- 
natured, and charitable. When ſhe returned 
to London, i in 1750, the once more engaged 
herſelf to Mr. Rich; and died, about a year 
before his death, of a n . 


= 4 —— 


* We have on \ the * at this time a very leaking 
and beautiful young actreſs, Miſs Farren, not very 
unlike Mrs. Woffington in her perſon, who, it 4s 
hoped, will in time, by continued application, arrive 


at great excellence, 
e 
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r res exalted above... all. at; enn 
Churchill a angry at the Players——- He ee 
B attack, and obliquely aims af Mr. Ger 

ric, 2obo writes a defence of bis 0 2 «7 


Churchill's 5 praiſes of | bis ri ends, - "particu: 
# bY Mr. Lleyd and Mr. Colman — 
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7. Murphy, Ec = 5 "Fiendlhip fo 
| 414 Wilkes---Dies at Boulogne, 


FN March 1761, the poem of che Roſelad 
was publiſhed, or rather it ſtole" into 
the world; for it was barely announced, 1 
believe, by one or two advertiſements, with- 
out any additional notice of its ſubject. * Apt 
This fatire upon the defect of the players 
was at once ſevere, humourous, and divert- 
ing: it exhibited a great variety of characters 
with much wit and pleaſantry, and laid hold 
of the peculiar failings: oy which. the actors 
were diflinguiſhed. 


The 
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The writer,; with the art of aſkilful ſur- 
geon, probed che wound to the bottom, but 
was; non FHN geütle in the uſe of his 5 
ſtrumengt. ug on Wizz u AM ag 

. Churchill had for a long time frequented 
the playbouſe ;he beſto wrd inctſſant atien- 
tion vn Rage: tepteſentation aνν by claſs 
appligation, lahoured to underſtand perfectly, 
the ſubject which Vas the choice of bis muſe. 
His obſervetory.; was. geherally the firſt bw) 
of che. pit, next. to the archeſtra-; Inas this 
place he thought! he cou beſt diſcern. ihei 
real workings of the paſſtons in the actar̃s, 
or hat. they ſubſtituted in the place of them. 

The author ſoon: found that he. had no 
occaſion to adyertiſe his poem in the publig 
prints; the players ſpread its fame all over 


the towns: they ran about like ſo many 


ltricken- deer; they ſtrove to extract the 
artow from the wound, by commudisating 
the knowledge of it to their friends. The 
public, ſo far from being aggrieved, enjoyed. 
the diſtreſs: of the players a they thought 
the Roſciad a plœiſaꝝ tand reaſonable tetali- 
ation fon the micch 833 ſtage had cofr 


tinually excited at their expence. '$ 
vol. I. Y The 
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The poem, though a very mee 
. fure on the miſtakes: and. defects of ihe 


players in general, was a laboured 
upon, Mr. Garrick, who, purchaſed mate 
envy. by it than he could poſſibly. acquire 
fame; which was ſo enlarged, that exen the 
Roſciad could not extend it farther... The 
writer, very warmly, as well as juſtly, ce- 
lebrated the various and peculiar excellencies 
of Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Cibber, and Mrs. 
Clive; but no one man, except Mr. Gar- 
rick, eſcaped his ſatirical laſh, 


I 49 * rf 


The firſt edition of this poem was pub - 


liſhed without the name of the author. 
The critical reviewers attributed the writing 
of it to Thornton, Colman, and Lloyd. 
Even when his name was affixed to the ſe- 
cond edition, the incredulity of theſe critics 
{till continued. But Churchill was not a 
man to be trifled with, or inſulted; he 20 
ſerted his right to the poem, and treated 
the authors of the Review with the utmoſt 
contempt. The rapid ſale of the ſatire 


(which in a ſhort time paſſed through ſeve: 


eee reiſed the ee of the 


writer, 
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Writer, who till thehawas utknowni, toia 
very high pitch of eminence. ' In every 
impreffion' he conftantly nade alterations 
und additions and ſuch vf the players who, 
from their too great ſenſibility, or peeviſh- 
neſs of temper, afforded him an opportu- 
nity to give an additional ſtroke of ſatite, 
were ſure to feel the effects of his anger. 
It was oblerved by che laughers, that the 
Ribes who were moſt hurt pretended tb 
be the leaſt ſenſible uf their on injuries, 
but were extremely warm in their feelings 
for the obloquythrown upon others. Why 
(ſaid one of theſe diſintereſted perfons) 
* ſhould this man attack Mr. Havard? 1 
am not at all concerned for myſelf; but 
hat has poor Billy Havard done, that he 
muſt be treated ſo cruelly ?” And pray” 
ſaid a gentleman who was preſent at this 
mock declaration of benevolence, ** what 
has Mr. Havard done, that he cannot 
dear his. misfortunes as well as another ?” 
Many pamphlets and poems were pub- 
liſhed againſt the Roſciad, in vindication of 
150 N. ng pro which were ſo poorly written, 
TA that 
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that a only ferved tb fell Churchill 


triumph. nt Yr och eee 
Mr. Garrick's ſituation, ating ene | 
xiety and uneaſineſs_ of the players, whs' 
{dtnething aukward. The praiſe i beſtowed 
upon him came from no mean hand The 
character of Roſcius was eſteemed to be one 
of the warmeſt and moſt maſterly deſorip- 
tions of his abilities which had hitherto 
been penned. le certainly felt all the 
charms of a diſtinction which placed him 
on än emirience ſuperior to all men of his 
profeſſion. Churchill had raiſed a magniſi- 
cent Coloſſus to him on the broken ſtatues 
of his contemporaries. He, howeyer, 
"ſeemed. not to approve the waritonneſs of 
that pen which hadi made bim another Sa- 
turn, and ſo greedy an engroſſer of praiſe, 
as to ſwallow not only his ow, but that of 
his houſhold too. Whether he was induced 
to look cold upon his panegyriſt, or had 
dropped ſore expreſſions which were offi- 
ciouſly carried to Churchill, I kn] a not; 
but the poet, in a very ſhort time, printed 
.the Apol6gy, in nien he treated the; pro- 
4 f feſſion 
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manner. He painted in the ſtrongeſti p 
lours the meanneſs and diſtreſs of the itine 
rant actors, and with ſuch a eruet expoſition: 
of. che many unhappy ſhifts to which they 
are occaſonally reduced, that it was plain! 
the author had felt the reproaches!andurew 
ſentment of the players more than he ought; 
Not content with oyerwhelming the whole: 
herd of them with his fatire, he ventured 
ſome bald ſtrokes at Roſcius himſelf. That 
he aimed at Mr. Garrick in ——— 
N cannot he doubted- Gat n ν,j)d 
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et the vain it fie amidſt his wards, I #| 
n i Tf 7 or" a 2 0 11 J. £4 LT 7 CY 
| His ; puny green- room wits, quo" venal bars, 
4 * 4 * N 72 
Who meany tremble at a Puppet 8 frown, kgs 
tt Goth 
And for a play boufe freedom ſell their OWN. 
$9. OLE e 
In ſpite of new- made Jaws, and new-made kings, 


The free- born mufe with 15 ral fpirit lings, Py 


5 Bow down, Je Haves; 3. before thele idols an P 
Let genſus "loop, to them v who've 1555 at all. POP 


"Nee er will [ fatter, eringe, or bend the kde“ ww 


| I 
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To roſe, Tho! ayes i to all, ar E ves to mie. 
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Theſa fareaſtic. fies were not. beſtowed 
in vain upon the manager ; he felt all the 
S-3 force 


f. 
3i * 


feſſion of acting in a moſt centemptuons 
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force of them, and wag;- exceeding! Neun 
happy that he ſhould have proveked ſb. 
irritable and ſo, powerful a writer. Id in- 
ſure a reconciliation, he wrote a long letter 
to Churchill, which comprehended an apo- 
logy for himſelf and the players, full of 
encomiums upon his uncommon yein of 
poetry, with a deprecation ,of the poet's 
future wrath, This epiſtle he rgad-ito-g 
friend, expecting his approbatien of itãn very 
ample terms; but here he was diſappointedg 
he was told, that as the ſatiriſt hadjattacked 
him on very ſlight, or {carce; any provoca- 
tion, it was too much condeſcenſion in him 
to write ſuch a laboured vindication af his 
conduct, and with ſuch an expoſtulation, in 
which many of the expreſſions. were too 
humiliating, and even degrading ;. that the 
writer of the Roſciad, who was a man of 
quick diſcernment and an undaunted ſpirit, 
would not think the better of him for his 
very ſoothing apology. Thus was be con- 
ſtantly the dupe. of his ſenſibility, which 
firſt precipitated him into errors, and as 
alben plunged: him into furthar 2 


„ 178 by 
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by an award endravtf to extichte bim 
GOO them: oc aff nos worn: 

The players; Thelfeve, were not fo much 
diſpleaſed with Churchills Apology, WhIth 
degraded the profeſſion of acting itſelf, 45 
with the Roſciad, which pointed at their 
particular faults, and named the per ſofls 
guilty of thein. It was no ſndll conſdlätion 
to them, that in the Apology their mafter 
was nöt ſpated. Indeed their anger did 
them more injury than ny thing elſe; they 
contributed, by their ill-judgedd chamburt, 
to propagate the ſatire, and to mültiply ell. 
tions of the pom. Some ſtbties Were told 
of their undvailing attacks oh CHufchill, 
which ſerved to divert the public, and mate 
ſport for him and ks friends. 

An excellent comic actor, it was fald, 
was fo extremely angty dt the poet's pre- 
ſuming to include His wife (h⁰ ig fibw 

the great ornament of the ſtage in tragedy) 
amongſt thoſs whom he had cenſured; that 
he invited Churchilt to # tavern, it was ſup- 
poſed, with an intent either to exp6ſtulite 

with him on his behaviour, or to diſcuſs the- 
matter in a more deciſive manner; and that 
Y 4 Mr, 
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Mr: George Garrick, hearing what wap the 
purpoſe of their -withdrawingg-rantovrhe 
place of meeting: he found them extremely 
enraged; but by good fortune he :recondiled 
the contending parties with a bottle ol 
Churchill had ridiculed the only fault, 
perhaps, Which could fairly be charged on 
this actor, which was an occaſional deſoct 
of memory. To hide this, he oi ſonie- 
times repeat a ſentence two or three times 
over; and to :ſhew his courage, after the 
poem was publiſhed, he took particulat cate 
to reiterate the very words which Churchill 
had made the record of his ſatire. „ This 
was a circumſtance. totally unknown to the 
| | people before. the ſtage; but the good folks 
| behind the ſcenes: | enjoyed the jeſt, and 
| laughed heartily to-ſee, the poet and the 
| player bully one another moſt manfully by 
their looks. It has been obſerved, that the 
| memory of this actor, as he has advanced 
in years, is become more retenti see 
It would be unjuſt to inſinuate, that 
all the aGors felt themſelves 2 — 
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by Cburchill s. ſatira: ſome:ofrthem/triokino - 
notice of the poem others wiſelyendear 
voured to profit hy his comment on their 
who were moſt ſeverely/haadled, Were at 
that: time in Ireland, and owed their firſt 
knowledge of the rank which they. held: in 
che Roſciad to a Dublin edition of lit. 
Harvard as more offended than bename/a 
man ſo calm and di ſphſſionate. Roſs pleaded 
guilty, and laughed at his puniſhment over 
à glass With: his friend Bonnel Thorntan. 
Sparks was to much a man of [the world 40 
be hurt. hVνi a poetical attowi King was 
diſpleaſed, but King kept: his temper. Shu- 
ter aut of revenge, got very: merty with tlie 
poet. Foote, who lived by degrading all 
character. was outrageduſly ↄffended.Mhe- 
ther there: was a particular ſtrake which he 
felt more than was known to others, I can- 
not cell zi but he was moſt violent in his 
anger. He rote a proſe dialogue; wherein 
he lampooned Qhurchill and Lloyd I be- 
lieve he vas teo wiſe: torpubliſhiit. ai I re- 
member that, with his uſual aliteration, of 
which 
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the clumſy curate of:\Clapham. „uo tb 
This poem was of ſo :comprehenfiver 
Jpecies, that the author extended his plan 
io as to include writers as well as plays, 
He found room too for praiſe as wellias te- 
proach. Mr. Colman was greatly commend- 
ed for his comedy of the Jealous Wife ; and 
Mr. Murphy was condemned in the lump. 
On the Jealous Wife he beſtowed great and 
deſerved commendations. That part of the 
fable which was borrowed from Tom Jones 
was certainly not the beſt af the comedy; 

for Squire Ruſſet was but a faint copy uf 
that inimitable. ruſtic! brute Weſtern; and 
Lady Bellafton 1s a richer. picture of prafi> 
gacy in high life than Lady Freelove. The 
ſcenes.· of jealouſy between Oakly and his 
wife were worked up with all the warmth 
of true comedy; nor did Mr. Garrick euer 
give a ſtronger proof of his great knowledge 
: of nature than in his making Oakly, who 
was thought to be little better than a pic+ 
ture in ſtill life, a character of importance. 
"Mev. A was a finiſhed portrait of a wilful 


and 
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antl obſtinate· woman, who pretends . to fits "0 


of jealouſy and. love, that ſha maꝝ govern 
her huſband with more abſolute power, and 
W raed ge, Pritchard. 
his play had the good fortune to pleaſe the 
crities/ and tire public in general but ſuck 
was the partiality of Churchill, that another, 
comedy, called Alb in tha Wrong, written 
by Mr. Murphy, paſſed unnoticed hy him 
though many of che — — 

an caly gaiety and elegant {prightlineſs; nog 
unworthy. of Vanbrugh and Cibber. *M 
Dr. Hill, vo was. a quack in medioine, 
and not to be depended. on in ſcience,” and 
Dr. Smollet, the ſuppoſad. ' reviewer of 
Churchil's-Roſciad,; were-confiderable-ob- 
jects of his ſatiriq rage. The. fiaſt. defervad 
the laſh of the poet; for he had ſpared. no 
character of friendror fac, when either his 
mialine was to be gratified, or lis. purſe to be 
made heavier, He was; without conteft, a 
man of abilities, and of large and various 
reading but his integrity Ns queſtionable 
in ſcience and fact. By his malevolent con- 
* he drow _— the vengenceer Wovd- 
— 


F "73 , 
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ward upon Hir, uhůrrepreſemtet f GAH 
ſtage in the cHAtacter of a ock dõctorꝭ - He 
prevailed With mur inttedty, POR Mr 
Garrick ro act ils farce of the Rot- whith 
Was Ufver HHH Exploded®'t) Smottet Very 
Bandtömely exculpatedd himſeff fromthe 
chatge of writing the review bf che Reſting? 
in a letter to Mr. Garrick ; but fo warm Wa 
Churchill in kiv'temper;/and ſo profte tò take 
offence, thit, beſides his fitifizing the word 
ter of the itte Review, he extended lis 
reſentment to the printer of it 5 à man incas 

able of 4 me an and ungenerbüs Kori and 

— Tompany, upon better infornigtiöfl 

the poet Wilſhed 8! lenfoy. 11140402 © act 
*'Ft#s'no Wonder" that Chnrchill onde 
late by the” great ſucceſs öf his poems. 
He Was à greatdiinirer of Dryden, in pri 
ference to Pope ; indeed the quick tus bf 
thought, arid ſtrength of expreffion, with the 
variety of verſifieation in” His own works, "af 
no mean proofs : that he Nutied FER 
pee manner” PIER 7 ers er 
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| Hee let bend, great Dada ch lung., 


1 | ., Thou deareſt name to all the tuneful Nine. 


What 
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- What: if; ws dul nes ia gold, aides Breeps thro: 
+ Andy, with þizrtbowey; the poet ens ge d 
_ 18till-whap higrſubjeSd riſes. ud ie 1114, 
 With.cqualAeniphyſhe pant gte He 
+ With fizongiuvcation, nobleſt vigous ftaught, .: 
Thought fill, ſprings og, 2nd, riſes, out gf hauf 
Numbers ennobling pumbers jn their, Mur 
In yarieg; Orqczords. Bow, and varied. bregz 11s 3 
— Phe powers. af, genius, aud N undawrntijain ut 
or pahmplagnreinenterne- thing.; 1b. 
1 22664 ; 2m Hie T. ir . Th ae I 
>) 00 Tit Hol lo aid (30 19410 21 & bitotdt 4429; 
He held Pope ſachęap, that onęrof his moſt 
intimate, frjends. aGured me, that he, had 
ſome thoughts of attacking his, poetry, ; and 
another gentleman informed, ane, that in a 
convivial, k haur 4 he tv iſhed. the b ard, of 
Twickenham was alive, that he might have 
an pportunity q make him bring. forth all 
his art. of, poetry. ; for he would not only 
have a ſtruggle with. him for prerenunence, 
but. endcavaur.t to break his heart.“ T1 
W © Churchill we may ſay without heſita- 
tion, Fhat he was a man of genius. and of a 
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* This aſt be * 1 as a wild 4 over a bottle. 
temper 
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temper firm and endaunted; often learn 
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by pleaſure, but at times ſtrenuoaſſy activa 
rapidity, and vigour. In three or ſour yar 
all. the diſſi pations of à gay, unthinking life, 

He was frequently entertained M. 
Garrick at Hampton, and at his hoſe in 
town ; but would never accept᷑ of anna 
houſe: freedom, or other favour, from him. 
He as ſteady in his friendſhips. - Miri No- 
bert Lloyd was one of his oldeſt acquaint- 
ance, whom he much valued; | 1 his gen- 
tleman's intereſt Mr. Garrick endeavourel 
ardently to promote, by procuring a large 


ſubſcription to a volume of his po Mx. 


Lloyd brought on the ſtage of Drury-lane, 
in 1761, a paſtoral called Arcadia, an ele- 


gant panegyric on their * jetties nuptiale. 


„ % 1h 


promote its ſucceſs, it was bot ſhort-lived, 


He had, in November, 1760, written a 
maſk called the Tears and Triumphs of 


Parnaſſus, which was neglected almoft as 
"ſoon as ſcen on the ſtage ; but his Capricious 


Lovers, 
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Loverszi a comic opera, performed in 1761 
at Drury lane, met with a hetter fate; it 
was acted nine nights, and was generally 
liked. Lloyd destroyed himſelf by intetw- 


perance; and died in the Fleet-pilſon; 1764, 
ſoon after he had ernte ve the news 8 


Churchill's death. eff 
Mr. Churchill's: deareſt W“ moe debe 
fridnd; was John Wilkes. Duting his refit 
dente in France, Churchill was reſolved to 
pay him a viſit. They met at Boulogne; 
Churchill was' then much indiſpoſed; and 
it is ſaid, that his indulging too laviſhly in 
French wines accelerated His death in a feu 
days. His laſt words were, as T am we 
1 er 2 e have : veer _ 
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* Churchill was ſo at of bis approachiag 
death, chat, juſt before he ſet out for France, he told 
an intimate Acquaintance, that he feared he ſhould 
never relate to 1 8 J 
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＋ * coronation of their Mapeſties, in 
September 2761, was follapyd. dy 8. 


houſes. bis pad, been an uſual prodices, 
on. ſuch oceafions,.. from the days of James, 
the Firſt to the preſent. times, This (peRtack, 
had. been remarkably magnificent; and, gts 
tended. with great profit to the managers of 
Drury-lane i in 1727, W who Exhibized theme, 
ſelves, and their beſt actors. Booth, Wilkes, 
Cibber, Mills, and Mrs. Porter, acted the 
principal characters in 8 HT 

the Eighth. 4 
Mr. Garrick knew very” well that Rich 
would ſpare no expence in, the preſentation 
of his ſhew : he knew too that he had a 
taſte in the ordering, dreſſing, and ſetting 
out theſe pompous proceſſions, ſuperior to 
his own; he therefore was contented with 
reviving 
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reviving the:Coronatidh With the eld Greffen 
which häd been. often ohe nally uſed 
from|-1$29/0%17610! This ſhew de te- 
peated- for neut fortyꝭ nights faecellizely} 
ſometimes at the end of api, afid at other 
times after [a farce. Te exhibition "Was 
the meaneſt / und the oſt un wor tt of a 
theatre; I det fai The ſtage indeed WIA 
openeũ into Drury- lane und a nety und 


unexpected ſight ſur priſtd ah aulliened t 


a real bonehre, and che populace huz gung, 
and drinking porter to th&Kkealth 6f u 


amidſt abel parading ef due, tutchefles, 


archbiſhops, peereſſos ,das, & wWus 
covered c with à thick :fog from the AMoke 
of the fire, which ſervell [to hide the ta dy 
dreſſes. of che proceſſſonaliſtv. Dubing this 
idle piece of mockery th actots obting 
ex poſtd to tho ſuffocutins of ſmble j: und 
the ray nir from the oe iireny Wele 
ſeizediwith colds/ cheumatiſm̃s/ ande eu 
faces. At length the indig nation ef the 
audience delivered the cotnedians freut 
wretched badge of 'nightly:lavery,” with 
2 Vt: -  * 2 gained 
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repeated inſu ta pf la ſhew:- which:hid i 
hiagſto ſupport it but gilt cappen and ad 
i985 they fayly. drove the exhibitors af at 


| from the ſtage by hooting and iſingn to 
| te great joy of 4he holo theatel zils 4s 
3 _ difficult to guels the reaſon which induced 
S mah of Mr. -Garrick's, underſtanidinjy to 
| purſue a loſing game do long. Fhiaugh/he 
ö 

| 


knew hat nothing: could wichſtanii the 
grand fight. Which Rich was preparing, d 
ſuppoſt he thought that the people bydee- 
| ing one cpronation often, wouldinatohave 
k a yery keen ſtomach for another. 
5 Rich, notwithſtanding the :expettations 
| of the pyblic had been much - raiſed; fully 
ſatisſicd cheir warmeſt imaginations: Such 
a pfofuſion of ſine cloaths, of velvet, ſilk, 
| ſaitin, lace, feathers, je wels, prarls, &x. 
had not been ſcen upon any ſtagen : The 
ſcenery, mulic, and other ornaments; were 
all correſpondent to the grandeur of the 
ceremony, which was ſhewn to erowded 
houſes for near two months together ic 
ene 1 Mr. 
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babfDb α,,ĩ⅜ Th. joy 
Ne Kick, Abe in 4 perſsct after of 
ebery ting Which related to theatrical 
ect bes ſplendor bf dreis and thaphifi-" 
cenc of detotativn, bed faken uricotrimbn” 
pains with this Cotb nation, and lived juſt 
long enbügh to be: pleaſec with the fucteſs/ 
of his labbur ; Ne died during the | 
of ilie public exgeniefs ta ſer It. it e 
Mr. Rich! was not Only a vety artful on- 
triver of that kind of ſtage entertainmelit 
called pantbmiine, bar an admirable ucter 
of Harlequin, the prinelpul character in it. 
Nor can we boaſt of any 6ne man cho Has, 
during tlie fpace of fifty years, approzched” 
to his excellence in that part; his geſti- 
culation vas ſo. perfectly łxpreſfibe of his 
meanibg, that every motion of his hand of 
head, or any part of his body, was #tkiritt 
of dumb eloquenoe that Was readily: under- 
ſtood by the audience. Mr. Garrick's action 
was not more perfectly adapted to his cha- 
racters than Mr. Rith's attitudes: and mobe- 
ments to the varied employment of the 
wooden ſword . magician. His taking leave 
oo Cotornbine in one or'twe:of his-pamtd- 
Z 2 mimes, 
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mimes, ag 10 once i dug 44 
His. conſytntyate {ki 5 55 

expreſs the language « of dhe mind G 
Was. Evic dent from the great number & of 
tor 0 * eee to lt up thy. iert 
parts. of his, mimic ſcenes; "Pantaloon,, 
my ˖ pl Clown, and all the other Va- 


* a. : a + 1 $14 


rious > charatters, he formed bimielf; "and 0 


his inſtructions, we owed” a Hipp, {le 
Nivel on, a 12 Guerre, an Arthur, and 
Lalauſe; all 0 xcellent performers. in tut 
diverting 1 mummeries. 
Mr. Garrick, oon after the its 
Mr. Rich, introduced in his Harldgvin's 
Invaſion, 1 with ſome ſucceſs, | a ſpeaking 
Harlequin; and beſtowed, in a e e to 
it, a Juſt eutogium. upon the great 1k I of 


Mr. Rich in his perſonating Harlequin.” 
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But why a'fpeaking Harlequin ? An 
Tde wits will ſay, to give the fool a tongue. 
When Lun appear'd, with matchleſs art and whim, 
He gave the pow'r of ſpeech to every limb: K 
Tho maſk'd and mute, convey'd his quick Mas 
x arm told in frolic geſtures all he meant. 
But yow the motley coat, and ſword of wood, , // 
Require. a tongue to make them unde ſtood. 


But 
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But Mt. Rich o Tir mit ock. "Hs 00 
abilities,” that. he, valued bim 1 eS 
his ſkill in giving pſtrutich* to. the getr. 
chan his e attedbipade. FI 14 Jevee 
way conſtantly crowds .d With a nhcnbef of 
candidates for the boſin, for he thoodh 
himſelf * 4 perfect maſter of tragic Accu 
tion: and "though. he could not read ten 
lines with grey! yet. he had conſtantly ; a 
Richard, a Hamlet, ors Lear, in training 
for the ſtage. He was ſo very fond of "this 
employment, that the meaneſt mechanics, 
who would ſubmit to take his inſtruftions, 
were ſute to be encouraged by R 59 
The education of Mr. Rich had beeh 
grofsly. neglected; for though his under- 
ſtanding was good, his language was vulgar 
and ungrammatical: he was a perfect r male 
Slip- flop. However, he had much“ en- 
tertainment in his conberfation, and loyetl 
a private” party where he tobld' anbend 
himſelf.” From an habitual inattertivn, 
he had contracted a ſtrange and perverfe 


cuſtom of Ty every” ** Mifter ; and 
lan COINK 
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chis gave occaſiqn to-dn/-ynmangetigraþon 
mot of Fonte. After Mr. Rich had g 
him Miſter ſeveral times, Fobte greu warm, 
and aſked him the rain, of : his nat / calling 
him by his name. Don't be angry Aid 
Mr. Rich) “for I ſometimes fonget m 
« own-name.” That's extraordinary dn- 
% deed: (replied Foote) ; I knew ,you could 
t not write your own: name, rg ILdid not 
4 * ſuppoſe you could forget it,” isch; 
The 1quabbles in which he was engaged 
in the carly part of his life, with Chriſtopher 
Bullock, Keen, and other governing players, 
contributed to encreaſe his diſlike to all of 
that profeſſion as long as he lived. But let 
it not be forgotten, that he had a lung liſt 
of theatrical penſioners, male and female; 
and I have heard, much to the reputation 
of his humanity, that he never diminiſhed | 
their it come on any pretenceQ. 
A man's true character is always beſt 
known near home. At Uxbridge Ms. 
Rich was cſieemed. an obliging neighbour, 
a hoſpitable country gentleman, and a very 
kind landlord. He took great delight in 


promoting 


pub 4SAkK 10K} Ter 855 
3 promoting aadicelebrating; 2 ' at bis en an 85 
penceh the widdifgs-of his yours tenapis, 
and making the! newemhrried pair! Happy. 
Lam well aſſured, that the great 'con{blation 
of this gentleman, in his dying moment, 
proceeded from the recollection of His mary 
charitable actions; Which he indeed: 5 
forgotten, till his friends, by beſto ing 
their commendations on him for this moſt 
amiable chriſtian: virtue, recalled W to 
his mind | 1 
Mr. Garrick made ſbins' APY For his 
ar ſhiew of the Coronation by the 
Farmer's Return, a dramatic interlude, 
written by himſelf. The hiſtory of the 
world, as it goes, no man underſtood bet- 
ter than the author of this little piece. 
He catched the flying Cynthia of the minute, 
the varying faſhions and follies of the 
times, with a happy eaſe, and ia flowing 
vein. The Farmer, after a very humour- 
ous deſcription of the Coronation, con- 
eludes with a whimſical account of the 


Cock-lane ghoſt, which was at that time 
2 4 | the 


3s HNA 2 
the ſybjeQt of converſation, and 
the attention of great numbers e 


of both ſexes, = rd ork of pk " 
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conjuror. — 4 laid, this trou clog ſpirit 
by p anithing the Ek EY — \ — * lfocites 


HR "the" ns”. 5 e in 
priſon, al 1 
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cd 


pres oa === All 1 in "the Mi 
Cit: en, and Wi ſhes ===> Anette ling 
wo tbe. Vater.” 


4% Cn 
0 4 the „ af e 
| repreſentation compleat, 1 the deluſion 

mult be uniformly fupported in every thing 

which appertains to a play. Tis not ſuffi- 
cient that the author writes with know- 
ledge, and the comedian acts with pro- 
priety; every, thing muſt contribute to the 
general, deception; dreſs muſt mark out 
the country, and rank of the perſon, the 
ſcenery. point out the place of action, and 
the, muſic correſpond with the paſſions of 
the characters and the incidents of the 
drama; in ſhort, every decoration muſt 
contribute to throw light upon the fable. 

Without this univerſal conſent of parts, 

the pleaſure: will be imperfect, and the 

ſpectators deprived of one eſſential requiſite 
in the entertainment. 


Our 
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Our" neighbours” the French, "who pre- 
tend to teach the reſt of Burope the tults 
of decency and decorum, were 4 long time 
ſhametully deficient in che propriety & 
dramatical repteſentation Their yoting 

nobility did not only accuſtom dene 
to talk louder than the players, but t 
were ſo intermingled with them durihg 
the time of action, that you could ſcarce 
diſcover the real from the repreſented thar- 
quis. Moliere oftem complains of ths 
abſurd intruſidn, and ridfeutes it witha 
poignancy that difcovers his feelings were 
very acute on the occaffon, Baton, to-fliawne 
the people of rank out of this' idle cuſtom, 
would occaſionally turn his back upon the 
pit, and play to the audience upon” the 
ſtage. At length, in 1760, the genetofity 
of a nobleman, the Comte de Lauragats; 
delivered the French ſtage from this gros 
impropriety, which had frequently mangled 
the acting of their beſt pieces; he obtained 
an arret from the king, which forbad any 
perſons appearing on the e Me mug We 
1 344582 
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+> Toghs: digracyof.cammen;apprebenfion, 
we have often ſerndikewile, in gur theatres 
two, andiences: one on the ſtage, and another 
befote the curtyin 3, mars, eſpecially at the 
actors benefits, when a large amphitheatre 
has covered almoſt. the whole ſtage: and the 
battle of Boſworth Field has been fought 
in a leſs ſpace than that which is omen 
allotted to a cock r match. 3800 achit. 

Mr. Garrick was. fully Kahle of all 
the incoherence ariſing from this glaring 
offence - againſt what the painters, call the 
Coſtume, but. knew not how to bring 
about a. reformation. He was ,reminded 
chat Mr. Sheridan, by his ſpirited. beha- 
viour, had conquered che refractury tempers 
of the Iriſh gentlemen, by ſhutting his ſtage 
door againl them; and, after ſuffering 
many vexations and much — had 
ſupported his wt with, the ſanction of 
legal guthority, , 

Mr. Garrick indend ion "wk called, to 
mind a' very ridiculous circumſtance, that 
happened on the Dublin theatre when he 
acted tho part of King Lear. When the old 
| king 
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king was wering | from bi 
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flceping with his bead on. Fo 1 = | 


gentleman” ſte d at that sgl NT 
Find the ſcenes, upon. the lage, and 

kis arttib r round Mrs. Wo ogton. I 

that Character; ; nor did 1 Fw Ne tht 
audi ence referited; 28 they ought, 0 grols 
an affront offered to them, and to comms i 


i *z # 


decency ; ſo long had they been accaſtomed 


=» riotous and illiberat® "behaviour, in he 


; 3 144 | 
theatre. and 
141). TOE 


The comedians,” by loſing the 17 
of an amphitheatre on a benefit nigh t. 
would be conſiderable loſers; and, to 185 
medy that evil, Mr. Garrick very judici- 
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oully « obſerved, that the plan of reformatio 


muſt be preceded by a conſiderable enlarge- 
ment of the play houſe; and if it could be 


ſo contrived, that the ſpace before the Cure. 


of © 


tain might contain as many perſons as Had 
formerly filled the pit, boxes, galleries, and 
the ſtage, no body could have aby preteyce 
to mürmür. g — 
- Mr, Lacy \ was of the fame pita, and. 
he concurred with his partner in the proſe- 


. 8 cution 


bee eee, d 
cution of his ſcheme; and hayj 

| architecture, "he 00 e hae ra van 
targitg of che thealte, which ag Cc com e 
finilhec in "the, eat, 762. From that time 


ſearce a any hut the performers, were permit- 
ted to vilitirhe ſcenes. of the playhouſe. . 42a 


Soon Tilt this generally approved aller- 
ation of the theatre, Mr. Murphy 8 All; in 
the Wrong, his Old Maid and Citizen, 
were» acted with, general applauſe, | They 
were preſented to the public in the ſure 
mer-time,;, under the management of Mr. 
Foote, and Mr. Murphy. The Citizen is 

entirely of Engliſh groyithy and an excellent 
picture of. city manners. Miſs Elliot, a 
young 20 reſs of great merit, appeared, For 
the firſt time, in the part of Maria: 5 
figure, voice, and manner, were perfectly 
adapted to the ſprightly humour and buſy 
ſituations of the character. The applauſe and 
approbation ſhe acquired, in Maria gained 
her a ſettlement in one of the theatres. obs 1 
| Soon after, a comedy called The, Wiſhes, 
Cade on, or in, imitation of, the Italian 


eue was 1 peelances, 4 to the + by the 


ſame 
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ſame managers, fr. Wiwick Hatz uf, 
examination; "finally Tjefted'/ir,, gau 
improper for the ſtage he? 
quin, made 2 heto and aid — 
was a ert 4 ſigkir do an n Abdi 
„that, they would not bear mitn. 
Moses Mr. Foote and Mr. Matphy 
were prevailed upoh to try this exotit;qiete 
at Druryane. Harlequin, by his magical 
power, gains every thing he wiſhes for: 
Unluckity, in the: laſt ſcent, hilde hed 
toying on a couch with his mĩſtreſe n 
withes to be hanged; and Io A gibbet 
inſtantly rifes from behind the conth, 
which draws him up by the neck. The 
raſte of the Engliſh'+ not being refined 
enough to reliſh "this admirabſe prder of 
Iralian- pleafantry, the comedy ffiared the 
fote of its hero, for the audience feemed to 
rejoice at Harlequin's' execution by exety 
wark of 1 TIER _ conl&beftow 
on the Withes. Art rt Agr 
The dialogue of this lows: which-was 
in many places, not only unexceptionable, 
but eaſy, natural, and plraſant, with nrany 
ſtrokes of wit, ſatirical remarks and juſt ob- 


ſervations 
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fervations on xtheiYatliibnablei follive um 


bad taſte af the times, deſerved! a bettor 
fate thhn to be throen ee o pres 
poſtæraus u fable 
Mr. Garrick's ade ben bp ben was 
juſtiñed by the fate it met with but, me- 
vertheleſs, we muſt not be ſurpriſed that 
his judgment ſhould be ealled in queſtion 
by the author andi his friends; for daring 
to refuſe a piece which was extremely 
hazardous, not only from its oddity, but 
from its e e different from r 
— Iifb; manners. 8 
Not et banning ee 
of his behaviour in private, they publiſhed a 
letter addreſſed to the author, R. B. Elq; 


in which he is thus cenſurrd: * But that 


< any one who profeſſes himſelf a man of 
5 taſte; a lover:of:the belles lettres, a ſove- 
reign critic in dramatic performances, and 
*.one who is himſelf a dabbler in the huti- 
* neſs, ſhould fo far forget himſelf, as to re- 
« ject a work of ſo much wit andangenpity, 
and ſuch injimitableraillery,&c.7 All this, 
and much more, was ſaid, to expoſe the ma- 
n wretched taſte and deficiency of 
„ Mön! judgment, 
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friends, The caſe was this ai the Hon 
D--d-ngton, afterwards rl Man * 
the early part of his life; was'the greg 
tron, or at leaſt was generally o epd 
wit and learning; and many vun indifferent 
poem and play was, for that reaſon deli 
cated to him. His prong oa 
real wits, as well as pretenders 5.and Tel 
"Young has, I believe, twice ſacrificed: on-lik # 
altar. In'the-detline of lifeyrhid patiowid 
appear the Mecœnas of learningiſtill fol 
ed him. It ſo happened, that ſome fried 5 | 
the author of the Wiſhes recommended tha 
play to his patronage. Hlattered with hill -4 
:diſtin&1on, he ſollicited all the men of quits M 7 
lity who came near him in its favour, a A 
- begged them earneſtly ta ſupport fo''valit=i I 
able a performance. But though a very good 
phy may ſtand in need of friends topromote 
its ſucceſs, no patronage will, in this courts J 
try, be able to dürren a bad one enen 
abe public taſte. | ö 
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